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PEACE OR CIVIL WAR? 


Sim Epwarp Carson’s speech on the 17th of May, at the opening 
of the Willowfield Drill Hall in Belfast, has been received by 
the Unionist Press as a quiet but solemn warning ; by the organs 
of the Government it has been treated rather as the vapouring 
of an angry leader who keeps up the appearance of a brave resist- 
ance in a cause already lost; while an apathetic British public, 
jaded by daily records of excitement from every country in the 
world, refuse to accept the possibility of anything untoward 
that would affect them more nearly than would a massacre in 
Mexico or the Balkan States, or an earthquake in Japan. 

And yet, while they have eyes and see not, they are all but 
face to face with a crisis more grave than the Irish rebellion of 
1798, and that may tear England herself as she has not been 
torn for two hundred and fifty years. The fact is that the British 
people are tired of the name of Home Rule; they are sick of 
the dominance of the Nationalist Parliamentary party, and 
heartily anxious to get rid of the Irish members from the House 
of Commons. They do not believe that any further harm will 
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come of Home Rule than a loud grumble, and possibly a local 
riot in Ulster, easily suppressed, and leaving a population that 
in the course of time would resign themselves to an accomplished 
fact. 

This is.comforting to those who lie at the feet of the dominant 
caucus that sits at present on the shattered fragments 
of the British Constitution, but is it true? If it is not, then 
we are all but face to face with a very real peril, a peril in which 
political dissatisfaction, however intense, will pale before 
sectarian fanaticism, latent in Belfast, and not entirely absent 
from Glasgow and Liverpool, with which Belfast is closely allied 
by commercial and other ties. 

Volumes have been written upon this Irish question, and the 
Government of Ireland Bill has been examined from every point 
of view in the Press and on the platform—everywhere except 
in the House of Commons, where discussion has been stifled 
with the brutal frankness of a Ministry that having for the 
moment a giant’s power are determined to use it as a giant. 
The Bill has been rejected by the House of Lords, as it would 
have been rejected by any conceivable independent Second 
Chamber, and now, in its stereotyped shape, awaits the form of 
a second acceptance by,the Slaves of the Ring in the same House 
of Commons; but the peculiarity of this first cause and effect of 
the Parliament Act is that from every quarter, Nationalist, 
Unionist, or independent, it is condemned as inadequate or 
unworkable. Its financial proposals are shaken to the founda- 
tions by financial writers of the highest repute, while its 
fantastic provisions that keep the word of promise to the ear 
and break it to the hope are the cause of deep heart-burning 
to honest Nationalists, of whom there are many. This is by 
the way, for if this Government remains in power, so far as two 
of the three estates of the realm are concerned, it must take its 
place upon the Statute-book. Happily there are signs that the 
thinking voters who in ordinary circumstances eschew the 
turbid waters of party politics are awaking to the danger of the 
position. They are the reserve of considered power that in 
times of grave danger decide elections over the heads of the party 
limpets unthinking and unchangeable—entered upon the agents’ 
lists as safe votes. 

It is now beginning to be recognised that this despotic 
Government that has destroyed the Second Chamber and reduced 
the salaried members of the House of Commons to a condition 
of serfdom is itself held in bondage by a party that has over and 
over again freely and frankly declared its hostility to the British 
nation, and owes its success to the knowledge that from the 
date of the Clerkenwell explosion a Radical Government has 
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gracefully yielded to the arguments of crime and outrage. They 
may not like it, but though the captured Cabinet may secretly 
disapprove, it is affected by political locomotor ataxy, the feet 
acting independently of the head. 

To recapitulate Irish history in this connexion is useless. We 
may accept it that down to the date of Catholic emancipation 
Ireland had many grievances, and that during the eighteenth 
century there were sanguinary incidents that no man, Unionist 
or Nationalist, can read of without horror. Other countries have 
similar unhappy records of the past, but they wisely bury their 
dead and refuse to exhume the skeletons as an everlasting re- 
minder. The Ireland with which this Government of Ireland 
Bill deals is an Ireland prosperous beyond all previous records ; 
an Ireland to which the Imperial Government has advanced 
or promised over one hundred and fifty millions sterling to enable 
the tenant farmers to try the experiment of acquiring the full 
ownership of their farms; an Ireland which enjoys in the fullest 
measure every extension of county and municipal government 
enjoyed by England and Scotland ; and an Ireland where justice 
- is as ably and impartially administered in the High Courts as 
it is in Great Britain. In addition to this, the taxes in Ireland 
are lighter, and while that portion of the United Kingdom pays 
at present nothing towards the Imperial cost of the Army and 
Navy and other necessary items of Imperial expenditure, the 
Irish members returned to Parliament hold a preponderant 
influence in that assembly. 

Rebellions more or less serious have had their place in the 
centuries that have rolled by since Pope Adrian endowed King 
Henry the Second with the Lordship of Ireland by a bull sealed 
with an emerald seal that accompanied the bequest and gave to 
Ireland the name of the Emerald Isle. Such rebellions were 
usually the result of unsatisfied grievances; but this demand 
for Home Rule comes at a time of abounding prosperity, complete 
civil and religious equality, and redress of every grievance. 
Tt would then seem a matter of surprise, not that one-third of 
the population are bitterly opposed to a change from the present 
solidarity of the United Kingdom, but that two-thirds should 
demand it. 

The reasons given for the desire for Home Rule, not in the 
set speeches of the platform but in the conversations by the 
wayside, are sometimes curious. There is a widespread belief 
that under Home Rule the Irish Government will, without delay, 
open mines in every direction. The belief is quite independent 
of the existence of minerals. It is there, and one might as well 
argue on the non-existence of fairies, who are, all the world 
knows, potent for good or evil. ‘What good do you expect to 
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get from Home Rule?’ was a question put to an intelligent 
peasant. The answer was prompt: ‘ We will pay no more rent 
or taxes, and if we want money we’ll send up a petition to the 
Parliament in Dublin and get a grant.’ That man is an ardent 
Home Ruler, and is rightly so according to the faith that is in 
him. His political views were free from sentiment, as were 
those of a Dublin carman equally anxious for the Bill. ‘What 
will you do when Home Rule comes?’ was asked. ‘ What will 
we do? Faith, we'll tear up them tram-lines,’ was the reply. 
Again a non-sentimental but highly practical appreciation of 
advantageous possibilities from his point of view. There are 
many thousands whose hopes are as strong and as visionary, and 
we must not judge too harshly of the play of their Celtic imagina- 
tion ; nor can we ignore the fact that sentiment plays a large 
part in the agitation. But behind the sentiment is the know- 
ledge that the creation of an Irish Parliament and Ministry would 
create a large number of small offices for aspirants of the proper 
way of thinking. 

It is difficult for one not resident in Ireland to understand 
the attitude of the farmers. The Census statistics for Ireland 
show that the agricultural population in 1911 was 780,867, as 
against 613,397 engaged in commercial pursuits. The farmers 
are therefore in a majority, but are practically dominated by 
the more nimble-minded urban population. The great work of 
Sir Horace Plunkett in the establishment of co-operative farm- 
ing societies is beginning to quicken their business instincts, 
but the struggle between town and country will for some time 
result in the political triumph of the towns, whose interest 
would lie in looking to land rather than commercial profits in 
the incidence of future taxation. A single farmer will, in con- 
versation, have no hesitation in expressing his doubts as to the 
advisabilit¥ of Home Rule, but in the presence of another will 
speak very guardedly, while with a larger number he will at 
once declare for the measure. This to an Englishman accus- 
tomed to an open assertion of different opinions is difficult to 
understand, but in parts of Ireland there are occult forces at 
work that make men living in country places very cautious in 
expressing opinions that may be distasteful to a majority. 

Opponents of Home Rule may be classed in two divisions. 
One sees in the disruption of the United Kingdom the first 
symptom of the decadence of England. This is the Imperial 
aspect. The other, while sharing the views of the first, realises 
that, as Irishmen driven from that full citizenship of the United 
Kingdom that is their birthright, they will be abandoned to the 
political domination of a faction regarded by them with the 
deepest distrust born of experience in the past. 
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On the general question of the effect upon the Empire of the 
disruption of the United Kingdom it is at present useless to 
dogmatise. The fact remains that a House of Commons domin- 
ated by a log-rolling eoalition has destroyed the Constitution 
under which the Empire was born and has grown to its present 
proud position, and by promptly yielding to criminal methods 
has laid the axe to the root of sound and stable government ; 
but in this Home Rule proposal we are brought face to face 
with a situation that not even the levity of the present Govern- 
ment can afford to disregard, and it behoves thoughtful men 
to contemplate the position should the Bill become law under 
the provisions of the Parliament Act. Irishmen of all persua- 
sions have hitherto been part and parcel of the United Kingdom. 
They have fought and commanded under its banner, and have 
taken their full share in the expansion of the Empire. The most 
progressive and prosperous of the population are Unionists to the 
core, and they bitterly resent their repudiation by Great Britain 
at the dictation of a party whose speeches in America and else- 
where showed that their goal is total separation from England ; 
who, in their place in Parliament, cheered the Boer successes 
in the dark days of the South African war, and who refused 
in an Irish city a place for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of Irish soldiers who fell fighting under the Union Jack. 

There are many thousands of Unionist Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, and men of weight and position have come forward 
to point out the dangers of Home Rule. They have excited 
angry comments from their co-religionists, but have proved that 
independence of thought and action is not a Protestant mono- 
poly. But the present Ulster movement differs from the 
Unionist campaign of the South and West, in that it has adopted 
strictly sectarian lines, and its supporters have bound themselves 
by a solemn covenant to resist by every means within their 
power any exercise of authority by a local Government that 
would, in their opinion, place in jeopardy their civil and religious 
liberties. 

When an intelligent, industrious, and prosperous community 
adopts, after due deliberation, a solemn covenant, in the face of 
fair warning that it may mean even armed conflict with the 
forces of the Crown and great loss of life, there must be in their 
minds overwhelming reasons for such a resolve, and the reason 
given by the Ulster Protestants is that while they are at present 
members of a Protestant United Kingdom in which every man 
enjoys complete civil and religious equality and liberty, an 
autonomous Ireland would mean a country practically under the 
domination of the Roman Catholic Church. I use the term 
‘autonomous ’ advisedly, for the paper safeguards of the Bill are 
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illusory. Once establish an Irish Parliament and Ministry, and 
there is an end to practical interference by the present Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. The power to interfere has been 
carefully preserved in the constitutions granted to all the 
autonomous Colonies, but in every instance where a difference 
of opinion has presented itself the Imperial Government has 
yielded. 

In treating of this thorny subject we must distinguish care- 
fully between Catholics and Catholicism. Individually there is 
nothing to choose between the respectable Irish Roman Catholic 
and the respectable Irish Protestant, but, taken as separate com- 
munities, the one is subject to the political domination of his 
Church, while the other enjoys a more free atmosphere in which 
to exercise his judgment. 

Then the Roman Catholic is an aggressive Church. We have 
no right to complain of this—probably all Churches would be 
aggressive if they could; but having regard to the claim of the 
Irish priesthood to guide their people politically as well as 
morally—a claim conceded by the great mass of Irish Roman 
Catholics—the practice of an aggressive Church might become 
a social danger to a minority of non-Catholics, against which 
they would fight if necessary, and against the possibility of which 
the Protestants of Ulster have now sworn to stand with arms 
in their hands. 

For the confirmation of their apprehension of danger from 
this source they point to the Ne temere decree, which deliberately 
overrides the law of the land, and to the Nationalist meetings, 
nine-tenths of which have always had as their chairman the 
parish priest or one of his curates. Much may be said for the 
presence of the Roman Catholic clergy on these occasions, for 
they do, on the whole, exercise a salutary control; but it shows 
& political power against the unrestrained exercise of which the 
Ulster Protestants are prepared to make a determined stand, 
There is a large body of Unionists, however, whose antagonism 
to Home Rule is based not so much upon the sectarian aspect 
as on the conviction that under a Nationalist Parliament the 
present discreditable condition of Irish executive action would 
become permanent. Since the advent of the present Govern- 
ment the erstwhile forces of law and order have been in abey- 
ance; outrage has been accepted as a legitimate argument; 
criminals have been released with amazing levity, almost as soon 
as sentenced and against the opinions of experienced judges, and 
for those who can obtain the support of one or two Nationalist 
members the law has no terrors. Wire-pulling has been reduced 
to a fine art, and so far as the personality can be judged by 
official acts of those whose duty it is to show an example of 
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firmness and justice, we can only say with Portia of some, not 
the least important, ‘God made him, therefore let him pass 
for a man.’ 

At present the Government of Ireland is not directed from 
Dublin Castle, but from the headquarters of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. From thence the policy is dictated and all 
appointments are nominated. The nominees of the society not 
alone control the Dublin office, but fill the scores, if not hundreds, 
of the smaller offices created under the Insurance Act. Its 
acceptance as an approved society has enormously increased its 
membership, and endowed it with between 100,000]. and 
150,000/. per annum, so that at this moment it is the most 
powerful association in Ireland, controlling the Government on 
one hand and a great mass of the Irish people on the other. 

A society with such a power for good or evil ought to have a 
clean record, and, as the name is no new one, there are reliable 
means of inquiry into its antecedents. In the Nineteenth 
Century of February 1911 I gave extracts from the trial at Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, of four members of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians before three judges in 1876. The four men were 
arraigned for murder, and the prosecuting counsel, in his address 
on the 4th of May, laid bare the working of this terrible society, 
which, according to the sworn evidence, received its pass-words 
from Ireland, the quarterly change of pass-words being conveyed 
by a member who was a steward on an Atlantic liner. The 
society had obtained control of every branch of the executive 
in Schuylkill county, from the Governor to the constable, and 
criminal methods were supreme. ‘The result of a series of trials 
was the conviction of twelve members of the order for murder 
in the first degree, of four for murder in the second degree, 
of four as accomplices, and of sixteen for conspiracy. 

It is a terrible record of the operations of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians of that date, and there is no reason to assume 
that there has been any breach in its continuity ; if there has been, 
the present Ancient Order of Hibernians should be in a position 
to show when the old society ceased to exist, and when the 
present order was created with such an ill-omened patronymic. 
Doubtless the large number of new members enlisted under the 
Insurance Act are ignorant of any unlawful incidents standing 
to the deep discredit of the blood-stained name, but if the con- 
tinuity of the society is established there are ample grounds 
for the dismay with which those who know its history regard its 
practical control of the Irish Government. The Society is 
exclusively Roman Catholic. No person is admitted who has 
been in the Government service. I pass by the question of 
toleration for Unionists in the various public bodies under 
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Nationalist influence, merely stating that statistics show that 
there is practically none. 

I have tried to show in broad lines the causes that have led 
to the present situation, and it now remains to consider the 
possible result of the ultimate acceptance of the Government 
of Ireland Bill by his Majesty the King, who some people seem 
to forget is the first of the three estates of the realm. 

The great meeting at Belfast on the 9th of April 1912 was 
a demonstration that, come what would, the Unionists of Ulster 
would not have Home Rule. That warning was disregarded, 
The signing of the Solemn Covenant in September 1912 by 
almost the entire Unionist population of Ulster not alone con- 
firmed the resolution of the original meeting, but was a plain 
intimation that any attempt to impose a government by an Irish 
Parliament upon Ulster would be resisted, if necessary, by an 
appeal to arms. In pursuance of these resolutions the Orangemen 
of the North, as well as Unionist societies, have been making 
their preparations, openly but quietly, by drilling and by perfect- 
ing arrangements that would be necessary in the event of overt 
action if the forces to be used were to act as disciplined troops 
and not as an armed mob. 

Now let us consider the situation with which Great Britain 
may be confronted during the coming year. The Protestant 
population grim and determined, drilled and ready, and prepared 
to shed their blood if needs be in defence of what they consider 
a sacred cause, calling upon Protestant England and Scotland 
to come to their aid, and the Orange lodges sounding the tocsin 
and urgently calling upon their brethren all over the world to 
answer to their appeal; while the Romarf Catholics of Ulster 
arm for their own protection, and the Government considers 
whether an army shall be sent to coerce with fire and sword 4 
Protestant population assembled under the folds of the Union 
Jack to resist forcible expulsion from the United Kingdom. 

But this is not all. Come what will, we shall have in the 
North of Ireland two armed populations, equally brave, though 
one side is lacking discipline and skilled leaders, and each at a 
white heat of excitement. Is it in the nature of things that the 
peace will be kept between them, or, if it is broken, that reprisals 
will be confined to Ulster? God grant that peace may not be 
broken, but if it is to any serious extent Irish history supplies 
an answer that may well make the most careless pause and think. 

This is the Irish aspect of the near future. But what about 
England and Scotland? I am informed by an English member 
of Parliament who was present at the signing of the covenant 
that, deeply as he was impressed by the scenes in Belfast, he 
was still more struck when, on landing at Liverpool at seven 
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PEACE OR CIVIL WAR? 
o'clock on a cold and wet morning, he found at least one hundred 
thousand people assembled to greet Sir Edward Carson on his 
return. Will the fiery cross be answered in Liverpool or in 
Glasgow? In both we have conflicting elements that may arouse 
religious strife to which Great Britain has happily long been a 
stranger. And what about Canada, in which there are, I am 
informed, about 3000 Orange Lodges? Or the United States 
of America, in which 3700 Orange Lodges exist with an average 
membership of eighty? Will they endeavour to answer an 
Orange call? The answer to these questions is of vital import- 
ance to the stability and prestige of the Empire, and it is well 
to remember that the present restraint of the Orangemen and 
Unionists of the North is due to the guiding influence of leaders 
who have solemnly declared, and repeated at the opening of this 
Willowfield Drill Hall, that if the time should come when 
unhappily the Ulstermen must assemble with arms in their 
hands, they will be there to command and lead them. These 
men are no braggart agitators. The Duke of Abercorn has taken 
his full share in political work ; the Marquis of Londonderry has 
filled the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Sir Edward 
Carson, whose leadership is unanimously accepted, has been one 
of the chief law officers in the Unionist Government, and the 
names of those who attended the meetings and signed the cove- 
nant include men who have attained high rank in the Army. 

I write without reserve, for I feel that a crisis is almost upon 
us that may develop into a great national calamity, and the 
time has come, for those who have brains to think, to consider 
whether a government by well-intentioned failures is worth 
preserving at the cost of a probable civil war. 


Henry A. Biake. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION AND 
FREEDOM FROM THE CAUCUS 


I HAVE been reminded by Major Morrison-Bell that I once told 
chim that if he would write an article on Proportional Representa- 
tion I would write another in reply. He has kindly forwarded 
me the article he has contributed to your May number, and he 
challenges me to make the best use I can of the opportunity with 
which he has provided me. I gladly take up the cudgel which 
he has thrown at my feet, and hope with its aid to chase him 
off the platform on which he has temporarily taken his stand. 

Let me first of all admit the fairness of Major Morrison-Bell’s 
article, for although he says Proportional Representation has been 
regarded in the House of Commons, until quite recently, as an 
amiable fad which has been quietly and effectively smothered 
whenever it has ventured to show its head, he recognises that 
' its incorporation in the Home Rule Bill has introduced it into 
the realm of practical politics. Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., ina 
letter to the annual meeting of the P.R. Society on the 30th of 
April, gave expression to the same opinion. He said : 

The past year has been a wonderful one for the movement for Pro- 
portional Representation. I know of no cause which has made such 
extraordinary progress in a twelvemonth. From being regarded as some- 
thing of a fad, Proportional Representation has now become the accepted 
principle of representative government by political parties and Parlia- 
ments. May the coming year show even greater progress. 


It is well known to all students of electoral matters that many 
countries have adopted the principle of P.R., Belgium, Sweden, 
Finland and the Cantons of Switzerland ; in the British Empire 
Tasmania has adopted it for the Lower House, South Africa for 
the Upper House, and the New Zealand Government have intro- 
duced a Bill for the application of P.R. to the election of the 
Legislative Council. The strength of the movement in favour of 
P.R. both in France and in Germany is not so well known. On 
the 8rd of July 1911 the Chamber of Deputies rejected by 566 
votes to four the very plan of single-membered electoral districts 
which it is the ambition of Major Morrison-Bell to stereotype in 
this country, and in Germany on the 16th of April of this year a 
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me 
two days’ discussion took place, on a motion calling upon the 
Imperial Chancellor to introduce a Bill providing for the system 
of P.R. The motion was lost by a single vote, 140 to 139. 

As further evidence of the increasing favour in which the 
principle of P.R. is regarded I may mention its growing 
adoption by trades unions. The National Union of Clerks 
elected on the 12th of May last all its officers and members of 

1D its executive committee by the single transferable vote. The 
National Union of Railwaymen, consisting of over 200,000 
members, has also resolved that all elections of officers, com- 
mittees, delegates, &c., be conducted on the principle of the single 
transferable vote. This union was formed in February last by 
old the fusion of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, the 
ta General Railway Workers’ Union, and the United Pointsmen and 
led Signalmen’s Society. The majority system might have given to 
he the largest of the three unions, namely, the Amalgamated Society 
th of Railway Servants, the whole of the representation. Even more 
ch important is the regulation of the Insurance Commissioners for 
i” England in insisting that the election of representatives of insured 
j persons shall be conducted by the single transferable vote. As 
I's there is an insurance committee for every county and for every 
” county borough (the total number of committees in England and 
*:: Wales being 120), the educational effect of this regulation cannot 
ed fail to be considerable. By the adoption of the system of P.R. 
at the smaller approved societies are secured their fair share of repre- 
to sentation upon the committees. As in the case of the small 
P railway unions, they would have run the risk of being unrepre- 
of sented under the system of majority representation. 

With this evidence of the increased and increasing recognition 
r0- of the justice of P.R. and the single transferable vote, it is not 
ch surprising that Major Morrison-Bell should realise that the time 
st has come for the public to study the system with all its pros and 


cons, and he gaily invites such a study in the conviction that it 
will lead intelligent people to agree with him that the system of 
P.R. is unsuited to the United Kingdom. Major Morrison-Bell 
ny has fairly described the system of P.R. He has pointed out quite 
ns accurately that for its adoption it is necessary : 


ire 
‘or (1) That multiple constituencies returning three or more members 
oe should take the place of single-membered constituencies ; 

(2) That each elector should have one vote; 
he (3) That each elector should have the power to transfer his single 
of vote to his second or third choice if it-is of no use to his first or second 
yn choice. 
os After a careful study of the system, he admits that there 


me is no more difficulty in allotting the votes among the various 
candidates of a multiple constituency than there is in working 
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the totalisator or Pari Mutuel on a racecourse. He observes that 
the method of both operations may not be understood by the 
average man, but ‘as he can feel assured that all is quite fair, 
and the result accurate, he does not worry how it is done.’ The 
Major’s objection to P.R. is not because he sees any complication 
or unfairness in its method of counting votes, but because of 
the hardship he fears its adoption may entail upon (1) the elector, 
(2) the candidate, and (3) because he fears the tendency of the 
system would be to give us Tammany instead of freedom. 


THE ELECTOR. 


Major Morrison-Bell contemplates the possibility of thirty or 
forty candidates standing for each constituency, and an agent for 
every candidate outside every polling booth with marked ballot 
papers for the guidance of ignorant and indifferent electors. He 
foresees a desperate rivalry between competing political agents 
for the manipulation of the helpless elector, and allows his 
imagination to dwell on the bewilderment of the elector when he 
is confronted iin the ballot box with a paper containing a long list 
of names, many of whom are strange to him, and he comes easily 
to the conclusion that this fascinating theoretical system can never 
be made suitable to the rough usage of practical workaday life, 
and is not calculated to bring about the political millennium. 


THE CANDIDATE. 


Although Major Morrison-Bell believes that P.R. will bring 
into the field an increase in the number of candidates (an uncon- 
scious tribute to the merits of the system), he thinks the ordeal 
of the candidate will be so great as to make it necessary for him 
to seek the benefits of a rest cure after the election contest is 
over. He contends that no candidate could hope for success 
without superb health, plenty of money, motor cars, aeroplanes, 
&c., and that consequently a great advantage would be given by 
the system of P.R. to the rich candidate. 


THE Caucus. 


But Major Morrison-Bell’s main objection to P.R. arises from 
his apprehension that it would tend to establish an ‘ enslavement 
to the caucus, for it is the caucus that would alone take the 
trouble to master the system and so make the most of its com- 
plicated possibilities,’ and in the tyranny of the caucus Major 
Morrison-Bell rightly sees the downfall of our liberties and the 
end of our greatness. 

The above are the three objections to P.R. which weigh most 
with Major Morrison-Bell. Space, he says, will hardly permit 
of all the objections being dealt with by him within the limits 
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of an article, thereby hinting that he has other objections in 
reserve. The three objections he has presented are sufficient in 
his opinion to dispose of the claims of P.R. to our favourable 
consideration. Before I endeavour to convince Major Morrison- 
Bell that he has allowed these objections to assume nightmare 
proportions, and consequently to prejudice his mind unduly against 
a system which I contend is much better calculated to secure the 
attainment of the ideals dear to him than the present system of 
majority representation, let me proceed to glean from his article 
the objects of his political ambition. I understand his political 
ideals are : 


(1) That each elector shall have as nearly as possible an equal voice 
in the government of the country ; 

(2) That the poor candidate shall have as good an opportunity of 
entering the House of Commons as the rich candidate ; 

(3) That the freedom of the elector shall be protected against the 
tyranny of the caucus. 


Let me state that those ideals are as dear to me as they are 
to him, and that the only difference between us is that we adopt 
different methods for attaining the ideals we hold in common. 
Major Morrison-Bell appears to think that these ideals will be 
attained by dividing the country into single-membered constituen- 
cies which shall be as nearly equal in population as possible ; 
while I and the other advocates of P.R. contend that these ideals 
cannot be thus attained, but that they can be fairly and effectively 
attained by dividing the country into multiple constituencies re- 
turning three or more members, as may be proportionate to their 
respective populations, and by taking steps to ascertain the wishes 
of the electors through the medium of the single transferable vote. 
Major Morrison-Bell believes in single-membered constituencies, 
or, in other words, in locality and majority representation, while 
the system I plead for is that of larger constituencies and in- 
dividual representation, or, in other words, locality and propor- 
tional representation. 

Before I proceed to contrast the relative advantages of the 
majority and proportional systems as instruments for attaining 
the ideals to which I have referred, let me shortly describe the 
difference between the two systems. Majority representation 
gives exclusive representation to the majority, while proportional 
representation endeavours to represent as far as possible the whole 
electorate. 

In order to contrast the working of the local majority repre- 
sentation system and the local proportional representation system 
let us take the town of Sheffield. Under the present system of 
local majority representation Sheffield is divided into five Parlia- 
mentary divisions, each returning one member. 51,549 Sheffield 
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electors voted at the last general election, 27,011 Liberals and 
24,588 Conservatives. The Liberals, being in the majority, were 
obviously entitled to the majority of representation. Owing, 
however, to the way in which the boundary lines divided the five 
Parliamentary divisions of Sheffield, the Conservatives, with a 
minority of nearly 2500, were enabled to win three seats! If 
the boundary lines had been drawn differently it is quite possible 
that the Liberals would have been able to obtain all five seats, 
and the Conservatives, although entitled by their numbers to 
two seats out of five, might have been unrepresented and practi- 
cally disfranchised. 

In all countries where the system of majority and not propor- 
tional representation prevails, the contending parties endeavour 
to draw the boundary lines in such a way as will be likely to 
disfranchise their opponents and to secure the largest possible 
measure of representation for their own party. The whole game 
of the party organisations is how to deprive their opponents of 
the representation to which they are entitled by securing for their 
own party a greater representation than is its due. Sir John 
Macdonald, in drawing the boundary lines of the Parliamentary 
divisions of the city of Toronto, confessed that his policy was 
to draw them iin such a way as would ‘ hive the Grits ’—i.e. con- 
centrate the largest possible number of Liberals in one constitu- 
ency. This is what happened at Sheffield. While the Liberals 
in two divisions obtained fairly large majorities of 1178 and 1664, 
the Conservatives won the other three seats by small majorities 
of 195, 190 and 184. If 285 out of 29,996 Sheffield voters, or 
less than one per cent., had voted differently, the Conservatives 
would not have won a single seat! This uncertainty in the 
character of the representation is not the only evil inherent in a 
system which gives the whole of the representation to the 
majority of the electors, instead of endeavouring to represent the 
whole number of the electors fairly and equally. Under the pre- 
sent system the necessity to secure an absolute majority almost 
compels, when parties are equally divided, improper practices. 
In constituencies where parties are equally balanced a transfer 
of a few voters from one side of the political seesaw to the other 
decides which side shall win the victory. Small organised minori- 
ties naturally use their excessive power for the purpose of extort- 
ing promises from competing candidates. The candidates know 
that if they offend this small organised minority they will lose the 
election. The result is a tyranny on the part of small minorities 
to which both the great parties have to yield. The necessity 
of securing an absolute majority in each Parliamentary division 
thus gives rise, when parties are equally divided, to every sort of 
foul, improper, and dangerous abuse. 
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Now let us see what would happen if Sheffield were one 
constituency and its five members elected under the single 
transferable vote. To understand the working of this system let 
us suppose that the election for the five seats were held on the 
Sheffield golf links, and let us assume there would be eighteen 
candidates, not strangers unknown to the town as Major 
Morrison-Bell most gratuitously imagines, but men whose names 
and character were well known to the inhabitants. The eighteen 
candidates would be asked to take their position, each on one 
of the eighteen putting-greens, and the electors would be in- 
structed to go to the putting-green belonging to the man by 
whom they might desire to be represented. Having ascertained 
that 51,549 electors were distributed between the eighteen 
putting-greens, the returning officer would then, by an easy 
calculation, announce that any candidate who had 8592 electors 
on his putting-green was elected, that figure being the smallest 
that can go five times but not six into the total number of voters, 
51,549. He would then first proceed to count the largest crowd, 
and on ascertaining that its number exceeded 8592, would 
instruct the surplus to go on to the second man of their choice, and 
after the surplus electors had thus distributed themselves he 
would next advise the smallest crowds, as their candidates could 
not under any circumstances be returned, to go tothe putting- 
green belonging to the second man of their choice, and if he did 
not want them to the third man of their choice, and so on. The 
only difference between the golf links and the polling-booth is 
that in the polling-booth, when there are votes to be transferred, 
the second preference on all the ballot-papers of the candidate 
who received the first preference is noted, and the transferred 
votes are divided between the different candidates in absolutely 
fair proportion. The element of chance on a golf links on which 
the surplus votes are transferred is thus eliminated in the 
polling-booth. It will also be noted that under this system the 
pressure of the organised minority is no longer felt. There is 
no necessity for the candidate to pay them an undue regard. 
He can give fearless utterance to his views as to what the best 
interests of the country require, undeterred by any fear that he 
is alienating a few votes which under the present majority- 
representation system might be necessary to his return. 


1 The number of votes sufficient to render certain the election of a candi- 
date is called the quota. In a single-membered constituency the quota is 
one more than one half, because obviously the candidate who polls this 
number must be elected. Similarly in a two-membered constituency: the 
quota is one more than one-third, for not more than two candidates can poll 
so much; in a three-membered constituency one more than one-fourth, and so 
on. In general terms the returning officer finds the quota by dividing the 
total number of votes by one more than the humber of seats and adding one 
to the result. 
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If the vote of every elector, as Major Morrison-Bell desires, 
should count for as much as that of any other elector, as nearly 
as electoral arrangements will permit, it is not enough to 
insist that localities shall be equally represented. The Major has 
done excellent service to the country in drawing attention to the 
inequality of local representation. His diagrams and models 
have caused the people to realise the absurdity of a system which 
gives as much political representation to the 1676 electors of 
Kilkenny as to the 57,882 electors of Romford. No principle, 
however ingenious, can justify a system which gives four repre- 
sentatives to the 184,806 electors of Romford, Walthamstow, 
Harrow, and Wandsworth, and fifty representatives to a smaller 
number of electors divided over fifty separate constituencies. An 
ideal democracy requires not only that the various localities, 
but that the electors of those various localities shal] also be 
equally represented. 

Let us apply this test to the representation of Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, and to the whole of the United Kingdom. Take 
the returns for the last three General Elections for Scotland.’ 
At the General Election in 1906, while the Ministerialisis 
obtained sixty seats in return for 367,942 votes, or one seat for 
every 6132 votes, the Unionists obtained only twelve seats in 


2 The full details of these elections are: 
General Election, 1906. 


Votes Obtained | Seats Obtained 


Unionist ei dy ‘ : ; . 235,098 12 


Ministerialist > oe , , . 367,942 | 60 


Melee ccs Ist 132,844 | 48 
General Election, January 1910. 
Party Votes Obtained | Seats Obtained 


Ministerialist . . ° ° . 394,103 61 
Unionist - ° ° . . 265,770 1l 


Majority . ... er 128,333 50 


General Election, December 1910. 
Votes Obtained Seats Obtained 


Ministerialist ae , . 372,313 61 
Unionist eo 3 . . . 277,183 11 


Majority . ; . . . 95,130 50 
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return for 235,098 votes, or one seat for every 19,591 votes— 
ie. the vote of every Liberal counted for more than three 
Unionist votes. At the last of these Elections (December 1910) 
the Ministerialists obtained sixty-one seats for 372,313 votes, or 
one seat for every 6103 votes, and the Unionists obtained only 
eleven seats in return for 277,183 votes, or one seat for every 
25,198 votes. Although the Unionists polled 42,085 more votes 
in December 1910 than they did in 1906, they lost one of their 
few seats, and the Ministerialists’ vote which in 1906 counted 
for more than three Unionist votes, in December 1910 counted 
for more than four Unionist votes. 

It may be urged that the Elections referred to have taken 
place under the present system and not under Major Morrison- 
Bell’s scheme of equal single-membered districts. There is, 
however, good reason to believe that, as the constituencies repre- 
sented by Liberals have in the last three General Elections 
averaged @ higher electorate than the constituencies represented 
by Unionists, Major Morrison-Bell’s scheme would still further 
increase the too great advantage already secured to the Minis- 
terialists in Scotland.* 

There is also good reason to believe that if the Plural Voting 
Bill lately introduced by H.M. Government becomes law, the 
vote of every Liberal voter in Scotland would have a value 
conferred upon it equal not only to four Unionist votes, as at 
present, but to many more. In the opinion of Mr. McKinder, 
one of the members for Glasgow, ‘ The net and final effect would 
be that they would have nearly 300,000 Unionists in Scotland 
quite possibly without a single seat in the House of Commons, 
and a little more than 300,000 Liberals with seventy-two seats.’ 

The misrepresentation of Wales is equally striking. In 1906 
the minority of 100,547 Unionist electors, or nearly one-third 
of the whole electorate of Wales and Monmouth, were unable to 
obtain a single seat. In the Elections of 1910 the Unionist minority 
increased their vote to 116,696 in January 1910 and to 121,013 
in December, and were able to win two seats in January and 

3 This statement is equally true of constituencies in Great Britain, as the 
following table shows : 

Parties and Constituencies in Great Britain. 


1910 (January) . 


1910 (December) 


Vor, LXXIII—No. 436 
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three seats in December, but all by very small majorities. In 
the present House of Commons the three Welsh Unionist 
Members represent an average of 40,338 voters, while the Welsh 
Ministerialists represent an average of 6791, or, in other words, 
the vote of a Welsh Liberal is worth six times that of a Welsh 
Unionist. 

The hopeless position of the Unionist minority in the south 
and west of Ireland is notorious. For upwards of a quarter of 
a century they have been cut off from all representation in the 
House of Commons. They could not have been in a worse 
position if an Act had been passed depriving them of the fran- 
chise. Major Morrison-Bell’s scheme would bring them no 
relief. 

In the home counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex the posi- 
tion of Liberal voters is as deplorable as that of the Unionist 
electors in Wales. In January 1910 134,677 Liberals—38 per 
cent. of the total number of votes polled—failed to obtain a 
single seat out of the thirty seats allotted to these counties, 
and in the December 1910 Election they obtained only two seats. 

It is sometimes said that the electoral extravagances of one 
part of the kingdom are counterbalanced by corresponding ex- 
travagances in another part, and that the Unionist minority of 
Wales and Scotland have no grievance, because they are compen- 
sated for their want of proper representation by the over-represen- 
tation given to the Unionists of the home counties. If this were 
so, the result would be not a true reflection but a hideous carica- 
ture of the electoral body. It should be unnecessary to reply seri- 
ously to so stupid an attempt to justify the practical disfranchise- 
ment of either the Scotch Unionist or of the southern Minis- 
terialist. The Scotch Unionist is not and cannot be represented 
by the southern Unionist. Nor can the Ministerialist of the 
south be properly represented by the Ministerialist of the north. 
There is a broad difference between the peoples of Scotland and 
of the south of England. Candidates acceptable to southern 
Unionists are not necessarily acceptable to northern Unionists, 
and vice versa. Besides, if it is the object of good government 
to encourage the largest possible number of citizens to take 4 
vigilant interest in public affairs, an electoral system which 
deprives large numbers of electors of any chance of securing 
that representation to which their numbers entitles them, 
obviously tends to deprive them also of that consciousness of 
participation in the governing power of the State which Aristotle 
has defined as being the highest privilege of citizenship. 

The figures for the last three General Elections for the United 
‘Kingdom show how erroneous it is to suppose that counter- 
balancing monstrosities produce a correct result. In the General 
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Election of 1906 the Liberals had an electoral majority of 
901,017. Although this majority entitled them, on the basis of 
fair and equal representation, to a majority of 104 seats, they 
obtained a majority of 356! In the General Election of January 
1910 the Liberal Coalition electoral majority of 495,683 entitled 
them to a majority of fifty-six seats, but secured them a majority 
of 124; and in December 1910, although the Liberal Coalition 
electoral majority was reduced by over 140,000 to 354,945, thus 
entitling them to a majority of only thirty-eight seats, they 
secured, under our present majority system of representation, a 
majority of 126. If it is desirable to secure equality of political 
power for the electors of the United Kingdom, the above figures 
show conclusively that our present system of majority representa- 
tion fails to offer any security for such equality.‘ 

It is unnecessary to waste much time in endeavouring to 
show that proportional representation offers a greater security 
than majority representation for the attainment of Major 
Morrison-Bell’s second ideal—namely, that equality of oppor- 
tunity should be afforded to all the candidates ‘whether poor or 
rich. Under the present system a candidate, in order to secure 
a good chance of entering the House of Commons, must first 
obtain the nomination of the party caucus. Experience shows 
that in order to secure the party nomination, the candidate is 
often required to prostitute both his mind and his conscience. 
In addition, in an increasing number of constituencies a wealthy 
candidate who can afford to give large subscriptions to the various 
local charities and institutions has an obvious advantage over 
the poor candidate who has no money to give away. Under 
proportional representation a candidate can come forward 


4 All the figures used in this article have been taken from electoral statistics 
in a paper read by Mr, Rooke Corbett before the Manchester Statistical 
Society, whose calculations were accepted by the Royal Commission on Electoral 
Systems, as representing ‘the truth as correctly as circumstances will permit.’ 
I quote his own explanation as to the allowances made by him for votes in 
uncontested constituencies: ‘I should perhaps explain at this point the 
method which I have adopted in compiling these statistics when I came to an 
uncontested constituency. It was claimed by some Liberal writers at the time 
that in 1895, as in 1886, their party was in a majority in the country. If 
only the contested constituencies were taken into account this would be the 
case, for the contested constituencies gave a Unionist majority of seventy-seven 
among the elected as against a Liberal majority of 25,000 among the voters. 
Or again, if we assume that the figures for an uncontested constituency 
should be taken from the last contested election in that constituency, we 
should find that the Unionists, with their majority of 150 in Parliament, were 
in a minority in the country. But it seems to me reasonable to suppose that 
those changes of public opinion which affected the contested constituencies 
affected the uncontested constituencies also, and therefore, in estimating the 
number of voters in an uncontested constituency, I have assumed that the 
strength of each party from one election to another varies in the same ratio as 
_in the contested constituencies in the same county.’ 
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without asking the permission of any party machine, and if he 
possesses any large measure of the esteem and confidence of 
the community his return is assured. Perhaps the strongest 
argument in favour of proportional representation is that it will 
facilitate the entry into the House of Commons of men of 
knowledge, experience, and independence of character. A great 
change will take place in the attitude of party organisations 
towards such men. As their candidatures cannot be prevented 
and rendered futile, the party machine will naturally, in the 
interests of the party, endeavour to secure the prestige which 
association with them will bring. 

Major Morrison-Bell’s third ideal is that the individual liberty 
of the elector should be protected from the tyranny of party 
organisation. The fact that proportional representation secures 
the individual elector freedom of choice in the use he makes 
of his vote is perhaps almost as great an argument in its favour 
as the fact that it facilitates the entry of good men into the 
House of Commons. It is notorious that under our present 
system the choice of the average elector is limited to a choice 
between two caucus nominees, neither of whom represents his 
opinion. For instance, of what use is a vote to a Liberal elector 
in Mr. Asquith’s constituency who attaches more importance to 
the enfranchisement of women than to any other political ques- 
tion, and of what use is the possession of a vote to a Free Trade 
Unionist in Mr. Chaplin’s constituency? Under proportional 
representation the Free Trade Unionist and the Liberal in favour 
of woman suffrage will both be able to give their first preference 
to a candidate in sympathy with themselves, and by the utilisa- 
tion of their second or third preference to secure the return 
of their second or third choice, if their vote is no use to their 
first. Proportional representation will thus re-enfranchise the 
elector; and, if it is desirable in the public interest that the 
largest possible number of electors should take a vigilant interest 
in public affairs, it certainly would appear to be desirable that 
a system of representation should be adopted which will enable 
every elector to feel that either he is independent of the caucus, 
or that he can compel the caucus to give him an opportunity of 
expressing his true views. In this way the possession of a vote 
will become a privilege of real value. 

It has been further contended by Mr. Balfour and other 
Unionist speakers, as a justification of our present system, that 
locality representation is the great historic basis and ancient 
traditional element of our British Constitution. But Mr. Balfour 
has also pointed out that if Parliament should decide to give 
every elector an equal share in returning members to Parliament 
it would be obligatory to find a practical method of dealing with 
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the representation of minorities (House of Commons, the 12th 
of July 1912). Mr. Bonar Law, in the recent debate on the 
Plural Voting Bill (the 14th of May 1913) went even further : 


I wonder [he said] what idea hon. gentlemen opposite have as to what 
a proper system of representative government is? They tell us the 
majority should rule. I agree. That is the basis of all representative 
government. But do they mean by that that only the majority should 
be represented in this House? Do they not think that where you have 
a proper system of representative government that system will be right 
or wrong just in proportion as the minority as well as the majority 
is properly represented in this House? 


In his last sentence Mr. Bonar Law expressed, in the tersest 
possible way, what advocates of proportional representation have 
been urging for a quarter of a century. Consequently, if it be 
admitted that the spirit of the time demands that the electors 
of the United Kingdom should have equality of political rights, 
the substitution of local proportional representation for local 
majority representation becomes a pressing necessity. 

I desire to point out that this obligation to substitute pro- 
portional for majority representation really came into existence 
when the variety of franchise which formerly existed between 
county and borough was abolished by the Reform Act of 1885. 
The wide difference that existed between the borough and county 
. franchise up to 1885 secured by a rough-and-ready method that 
variety of representation which our forefathers imagined to be 
essential to good government. The county franchise was sup- 
posed to secure the representation of property, the borough 
franchise that of labour. So long as this variety of franchise 
was maintained a security existed for ensuring the representa- 
tion of the two great interests of capital and labour. In an 
article which I had the honour to contribute to this Review in 
December 1884 I pointed out that as soon as a uniformity of 
franchise was established the representation of localities no 
longer supplied security for obtaining that variety of representa- 
tion which had always been a fundamental essential of our 
Constitution. I argued that : 

It by no means follows that because a particular method of election 
secured us a fairly representative House when we had a variety of fran- 
chise, that it will do the same when we have a uniformity of franchise. 
Unless we recognise this plain and evident truth, and take measures to 
set up a new form of security which shall prove less objectionable, but 
not less effectual, than the old form of security that we have decided to 
remove, we run serious risk of bringing about a change of a far more 
Tevolutionary character than that involved in the substitution of pro- 
portional for majority representation. The principle of representative 
government does not necessarily demand, as Mr. Bright seems to imagine, 
that districts shall be represented instead of men. What it demands is 
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that the electoral machinery employed shall be such as to secure an 

serene: ws aaa of electoral opinion. We have hitherto 
e plan of vari i i 

paves oP y P iety of franchise and locality repre- 

We have now determined to alter one part of our machinery, and 
there is great danger that if we change one part of our complicated 
system without changing the other parts, we’ put the whole machinery 
out of gear. : 

_The chief and vital question raised by the present Reform Bill is 
this : Can the plan of representing the prevailing sense of the com- 
munity only, which could be safely depended upon to give us a good 
House of Commons approximately reflecting the different interests of the 
country so long as there existed a broad distinction between the borough 
and county franchise—can this plan be equally depended upon to give 
anything like true representation of opinion when we have a uniform 
franchise over the whole kingdom ? 


It has always been a matter of surprise to me that the 
Unionist party never attempted during their reign of twenty 
years to establish in place of the old security, on which we 
depended up to 1885 for that variety of representation which is 
essential to good government, a new security which would ensure 
the House of Commons continuing to be, as Lord Russell said, 
not only ‘the image of the represented, but a deliberative 
assembly including among its members a large proportion of 
gentlemen of knowledge, experience, and independence of 
character.’ Nothing was done, and even now, judging from the 
debates on the Plural Voting Bill (the 30th of April and the 
1st of May), the rank and file of the Unionist Party do not appear 
to have realised that the establishment of a uniform franchise, 
and the approaching establishment of equal political rights, 
require, in the highest interests of the State, such reforms in 
our system of representation as will ensure the House of 
Commons being a deliberative assembly of a character which 
will as nearly as possible realise Lord Russell’s ideal. 

It did not require any great wisdom to predict in 1884 that 
the substitution of a uniform for a varied franchise would result, 
under our present system, in a representation of an almost exclu- 
sively uniform character over extensive areas, and in the practical 
disfranchisement of large groups of electors entitled by their 
numbers to considerable representation. It was pointed out 
when the Reform Bill of 1885 was under discussion that with a 
uniform franchise that party which was in a minority in almost 
every constituency in Scotland, Wales, and in the south and 
west of Ireland, but which was entitled by its numbers to 
considerable representation, would be almost entirely unrepre- 
sented ; that it would be impossible to conceive a state of things 
more contrary to the public interest and one more likely to 
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lead to grave and serious consequences ; and that a similar state 
of things in America had led to the violence that brought about 
the Civil War. A similar state of things in Ireland is leading 
us, under the operation of the Parliament Act, straight to blood- 
shed and civil war to-day. The present practice of giving the 
whole representation to local majorities and of ignoring minori- 
ties, even though they number one-fourth or one-third of the 
total electorate, and are entitled on any principle of equity to 
one-fourth or one-third of the representation, is responsible for 
the present practice of steam-roller legislation, in place of 
legislation by general consent. 

Up to now the lines of political cleavage in England have 
been perpendicular and not horizontal, and consequently the 
potentialities of majority representation under a uniform fran- 
chise have not declared themselves with any particular vividness , 
but who can guarantee the country against the success of class 
appeals and the creation of horizontal and not perpendicular 
lines of cleavage. Should the blight of that curse fasten upon 
this country there will be no more chance of securing any repre- 
sentation for minorities in large parts of England under the 
system of majority representation, than there has been during 
the last quarter of a century for Unionists numbering one-fifth 
or one-fourth of the population to obtain a single seat in the 
south and west of Ireland. 

What are our Unionist statesmen doing to establish some 
security that minorities shall always under any circumstances 
be represented in fair proportion to their strength? So far, 
notwithstanding their twenty years of power, they have done 
absolutely nothing! It is because the application of the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation to our electoral system offers 
some security against possible outbreaks of injustice and excess, 
that it is entitled to the most serious consideration of all respon- 
sible men. The liberties and happiness of our people and the 
destiny of the Empire are at present in the keeping of a single 
Chamber, and consequently too much care cannot be taken to 
secure that that single Chamber is a faithful representation of 
the people. 

When I was in Canada some loyal and constitutional Cana- 
dians were puzzled and bewildered by the determination of his 
Majesty’s Government to alter the character of the trusteeship 
of the great inheritance of -Empire into which they hope one 
day to enter. To truncate and mutilate the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, under whose influence the Empire had been raised to 
the greatest heights that have ever been reached by the rule of 
man, and to hand over its destinies to an uncontrolled single 
Chamber, without any security that it faithfully represents the 
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people, seemed to these Canadians an act of madness which 
might perhaps compel them most unwillingly to readjust their 
attitude towards the Motherland. In the United States the 
veto of the President and the controlling power of the Senate 
act as safeguards against the dangers of a lopsided democracy, 
but here in the United Kingdom the sovereign power has been 
vested wholly in the House of Commons without a check of any 
sort. Never were responsibilities of such high and wide-reaching 
importance vested in any single Chamber. Consequently .the 
obligation on the part of our statesmen to provide security 
against the possible weaknesses and excesses of an unbalanced 
House of Commons would appear to be supreme. It is because 
the substitution of proportional for majority representation will 
help to secure a more faithful representation of the people, and 
will facilitate the entrance into the House of Commons of men 
of knowledge, experience, and independence of character, and 
thus enable it to fulfil its high and Imperial duties in a way 
that will conduce to the prosperity of the peoples not only of 
the United Kingdom, but of the self-governing Dominions, of 
India, and of the rest of our overseas Empire, that I venture 
respectfully to hope that Major Morrison-Bell and the other 
members of his party may be prompted to study, with all the 
care the subject demands, the claims of proportional representa- 
tion as a means of securing the realm against the evils of distrust, 
violence, injustice, lawlessness, and civil war, and the Empire 
against disintegration and disruption. 
GREY. 
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THE CHANGING OF THE BALANCE O 
POWER 


FUTURE generations may see in the battle on the Ergene River 
one of the decisive battles of the world and in the war which 
is drawing to its end a milestone on the road of the world’s 
history. The Turkish War thas closed the European career 
of one of the most successful and most dreaded conquering 
nations. Only a comparatively short time ago—during the rule 
of Charles the Second and of Louis the Fourteenth and during 
the lifetime of Peter the Great, Prince Eugene, the great Duke 
of Marlborough, Sir Isaac Newton and William Penn—the Turks 
held the Continent of Europe in awe, and besieged Vienna. 
To-day their rule in Europe is a thing of the past, and it is 
doubtful whether they will be able to keep even their Asiatic 
possessions. Turkey’s downfall is significant not only to those 
who reflect upon the past but also to those who look into the 
future; for it may completely alter the very foundation of 
modern statecraft and of modern political organisation. In con- 
sequence of Turkey’s defeat the balance of power in Europe, 
which is the very foundation of its political, social and economic 
life, has begun to change, and no one can foresee the ultimate 
consequences of that change to Europe and to the world. 

The policy of maintaining an equilibrium among States is 
as old as is civilisation. It was constantly practised by the 
civilised States of antiquity. The balance of power is a device 
for preserving peace among States. It is a device for restraining 
any single State from becoming so powerful that it can without 
great risk make war upon other States and destroy the inde- 
pendence of its neighbours. The security of Great Britain and 
the peace of Europe depends very largely upon the maintenance 
of the balance of power on the Continent. Its necessity was 
well summarised by Frederick the Great in his Anti-Machiavel 
in the following words : . 

The tranquillity of Europe rests principally upon the wise maintenance 
of the balance of power by which the superior strength of one State is 
made harmless by the countervailing weight of several States united among 


themselves. In case this equilibrium should disappear, it is to be feared 
that a universal revolution will be the result, and that an enormous new 
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monarchy will be established upon the ruins of those States which were 
. too weak for individual resistance and which lacked the necessary spirit to 
unite in time. If Egypt, Syria, and Macedonia had combined against 
the Roman Power, they would not have been overthrown. A wisely framed 
alliance and an energetic war would have preserved the ancient world from 
the chains of a universal despotism. 


It should be remembered that the greatest wars which Europe 
has witnessed were brought about by the attempts of ambitious 
rulers or nations to destroy the balance of power in order to 
establish their predominance in Europe. The attempts of 
Charles the Fifth, Philip the Second, Louis the Fourteenth, and 
Napoleon the First to obtain the mastery of Europe devastated 
the Continent and forced Great Britain to interfere for the sake 
of her own security. 

Until a recent time only the five Continental Great Powers 
were firmly organised for mutual support. They formed two 
groups—the Triple Alliance composed of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, and the Dual Alliance composed of France 
and Russia. Great Britain held aloof from the nations of the 
Continent. The Triple Alliance and the Dual Alliance formed 
a very efficient balance of power. The late General Maurice 
showed in his book The Balance of Military Power in Europe 
that the two groups of Powers were approximately equally strong 
on land and on sea. Great Britain had no Continental policy, 
and she had no need for one. It was not necessary for her to 
labour for the preservation of the balance of power in Europe. 

Germany put an end to England’s policy of non-interference 
in Continental affairs. Her anti-British policy, which began 
with the Kriiger telegram of 1896, the rapid increase of the 
German Navy, the anti-British agitation throughout Germany, 
and official pronouncements such as that contained in the 
preamble of the great German Navy Bill of 1900—‘ Germany 
requires a fleet of such strength that a war against the mightiest 
naval Power would involve risks threatening the supremacy of 
that Power’—were manifestations the significance of which 
could not possibly be misunderstood in this country. The keen- 
ness with which, since 1900, Germany began to compete with 
Great Britain on the seas will be seen from the following figures : 


Money Voted for Naval Construction 


In rae Britain any 
1900 ‘ ‘ ; . 9,788,146 3,401,907 
1901 . : ‘ . 10,420,256 4,921,036 
1902 ‘ . , - 10,436,520 5,039,725 
1903 5 ; F - 11,473,030 4,388,748 
1904 F “ . . 13,508,176 4,275,489 
1905 e ‘ ; . 11,291,002 4,720,206 


10,859,500 5,167,319 
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In Goes Britain In Gepuey 
1907 ; . , . 9,227,000 5,910,959 
1908 . b j . 8,660,202 7,795,499 
1909 F < ‘ - 11,227,194 10,177,062 
1910 4 : d . 13,279,830 11,392,856 
1911 cngnecsueiieh ia 12,250,260 
1912 A : . 13,972,527 11,787,565 


In the course of twelve short years Germany’s expenditure 
on naval construction increased by 8,385,000/., or by no less 
than 247 per cent., whilst Great Britain increased her expendi- 
ture only by 4,184,0001., or by 43 per cent. In 1900 Germany 
expended on naval construction only about one-third as much 
as was spent by Great Britain. During the last five years she 
spent on warship building nearly as much as did this country. 

Germany’s attitude and policy, the threatening language of 
her politicians, her professors and her Press, and the ominous 
increase of the German navy, which remained concentrated in 
the North Sea within striking distance from Great Britain’s 
shores, compelled this country, as I was allowed to point out in 
this Review for the first time in August 1902,’ to seek support 
with Germany’s opponents, and in the first instance with France. 
The Anglo-French Entente was concluded in 1904. 

Russia’s defeat in Manchuria destroyed the balance of power 
in Europe. It made the Triple Alliance supreme. In 1905, 
immediately after Russia’s decisive defeat, Germany brought 
about the first Morocco crisis. It was well-timed. As crippled 
Russia could not assist France, Great Britain had to take her 
part ; for in view of Germany’s anti-British attitude she could 
not allow France to be humiliated or defeated. Furthermore, 
it became Great Britain’s task, as I pointed out in this Review ” 
in March, May, and July 1905, in April 1906, and in September 
1907, to support Russia against her Western neighbour until 
she had recovered from her defeats. An Anglo-Russian Entente 
was necessary, and it was concluded in 1907. The Triple 
Alliance was faced by a Triple Entente. The balance of power, 
which the Russo-Japanese War had destroyed, was thus 
re-established. 

Germany complained bitterly that Great Britain tried to 
isolate her and to crib and confine her by a network of hostile 
ententes. Her complaints were scarcely justified, for after the 
conclusion of the Triple Entente Germany was still supreme in 
Europe. The Triple Alliance was in reality a Quintuple Alliance 


* *The Anti-British Movement in Germany.’ 

**The Renewal of the Japanese Alliance’ ‘The Balance of Power in 
Europe’; ‘ The Collapse of Russia’; ‘ The Fature of Anglo-German Relations : 
a reply to Lord Avebury’; ‘The Anti-British Policy of Germany: a rejoinder 
to Lord Eversley.’ 
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in disguise. Up to the outbreak of the Balkan War Germany 
could, in case of a great European contest, count upon the 
support of Turkey and Roumania. 

Roumania, after having saved Russia from defeat in the 
Russo-Turkish War, was despoiled by that country of Bessarabia. 
Henceforth Roumania became hostile to Russia and formed the 
intention of regaining her lost territories at the first opportunity. 
Roumania’s foreign policy was directed chiefly by King Charles, 
a Prince of the House of Hohenzollern, and he became not 
unnaturally a determined supporter of the Triple Alliance. The 
fact that, with General Brialmont’s assistance, he fortified very 
strongly the eastern frontier of Roumania facing Russia, and 
left unfortified the frontier facing Austria-Hungary, openly pro- 
claimed Roumania’s policy to the world. Roumania’s support 
was bound to be extremely valuable to the Triple Alliance. 
Roumania has a well-armed and well-organised army of 500,000 
men. Owing to her geographical position, she can, in the case 
of a war with Russia, create a very effective diversion by attack- 
ing that country in the south, her most vulnerable part. As 
that country’s support in case of a war with Russia would have 
been extremely valuable, the Powers of the Triple Alliance 
endeavoured to gain Roumania’s good will. They sent to Rou- 
mania their most eminent diplomats. Germany sent as ambassa- 
dors Prince Bilow and Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter, Austria- 
Hungary sent Count Goluchowski, Count Aehrenthal, and the 
Marquis of Pallavicini, and Italy Count Tornielli. The Bucharest 
Embassy became perhaps the most important embassy of the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance. 

During many years it had been Germany’s policy to 
strengthen Turkey against Russia. Through the unceasing 
activity of her statesmen, Germany had acquired the rile of 
Turkey’s guide, friend, and protector. She had assisted the 
Turks by providing them with money, arms, railways, and 
expert advisers. She had lent them some of her most eminent 
officers from Moltke to Colmar von der Goltz. Baron Marschall, 
Germany’s ablest diplomat, represented his country at Con- 
stantinople during nearly two decades. When, at the time of 
the Armenian massacres, the world recoiled from Abdul Hamid 
with horror, William the Second visited him at his capital, 
pressed his hand, publicly praised his ability, accepted his hospi- 
tality, and slept under his roof. On the 8th of November 1899, 
at a banquet at Damascus, he proclaimed himself the protector 
of Mahommedanism throughout the world in the words: ‘ May 
the Sultan of Turkey, and may the 300,000,000 Mahommedans 
throughout the world who venerate in him their Caliph, be 
assured that the German Emperor will be their friend at all 
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times.’ Germany cultivated Turkey’s good will most as- 
siduously. She attached the greatest value to Turkey’s support 
not so much for economic as for strategical reasons, for Turkey 
was able not only to attack Russia in the south in conjunction 
with Roumania, but she was the only Power through which 
Germany was able to strike an effective blow at Great Britain. 
General von Bernhardi, a leading general and one of the most 
eminent strategists and military writers of Germany, wrote in 
his recently published book, Unsere Zukunft, which ought to be 
translated into English : 


Particularly important for Germany are her relations with Turkey 
and Roumania. Both States are capable of forming an effective counter- 
poise against Russia. Besides, Turkey is the only State which is able to 
threaten seriously England’s position and to attack that country by land, 
because Turkey can strike at the Suez Canal, and so cut through the most 
sensitive nerve of England and hit at a point which is of vital importance 
to her. Furthermore, the existence of a powerful Turkey in Europe is of 
the utmost importance to Germany, because it provides the only neutral 
route over which she can obtain foreign food and raw materials for her 
industries in case of war. In the North, England would blockade our 
coasts. In the Mediterranean, England and France would cut us off from 
the ocean. Towards the east and west we should be cut off from the world’s 
trade by Russia and France. Therefore we can never tolerate that European 
Turkey should fall under Russian, which means under hostile, influence. 
That would probably also be the case if the smaller Balkan States should 
be allowed to expand towards the Aegean Sea. Turkey’s military power 
must be preserved. It must be preserved in order to be of use to Germany. 
A militarily weakened Turkey would not be able to resist Slavdom success- 
fully, and it could not remain independent of Russian and British policy. 


In his book Deutschland und der ndchste Krieg, which has 
been translated into English, the same author wrote : 


Turkey, the predominant Power of the Near East, is of paramount 
importance to Germany. She is Germany’s natural ally. It is emphatic- 
ally in our interest to keep in close touch with her. The wisest course 
would have been to have made her a member of the Triple Alliance and 
to have prevented the Turkish-Italian war, which threatens to change the 
political situation to our disadvantage. By making her a member of the 
Triple Alliance, Turkey would have received a two-fold gain. Her position 
would have been secured both against Russia and against England, two 
States with the hostility of which we Germans have to reckon. Besides, 
Turkey is the only Power which can threaten England’s position in Egypt, 
and thus menace her shortest sea route to India and her land communica- 
tions with that dependency. Therefore we ought to spare no sacrifice in 
order to secure Turkey as Germany’s ally in preparation for a war with 
England or Russia. Turkey’s interests are our own... . 

The Turkish military forces would be a factor of great importance in 
the event of Turkey joining either the Triple Alliance or its opponents. 
The war strength of the Turkish Army comes to 700,000 men. Owing to 
the high military qualities of the Turkish soldiers, the Turkish army 
must be regarded as a very important factor in war. She is a very valuable 
ally to that Power, or combination of Powers, which she chooses to join. 
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The Baghdad Railway was built by Germany, not only for 
the purpose of providing an outlet for German capital and of 
promoting the military and economic regeneration of Turkey, 
but.also, and perhaps particularly, with the object of facilitating 
Turkish co-operation in case of an Anglo-German war. Dr, 
Paul Rohrbach, a leading German publicist and traveller, who 
has studied the Baghdad Railway. in all its aspects, travelling 
through Asia Minor, wrote in his book Die Bagdadbahn, which 
was published in 1911: 


One factor, and one alone, will determine the possibility of a successful 
issue for Germany in case of an Anglo-German conflict. A direct attack 
upon England across the North Sea is out of the question. England can 
be attacked and mortally wounded by land, and from Europe, only in 
one place—in Egypt. The loss of Egypt would mean to England not only 
the end of her control over the Suez Canal and the destruction of her con- 
nection with India and the Far East, but would probably entail the loss 
of her possessions in Central and East Africa as well. The conquest 
of Egypt by a Mohammedan Power like Turkey would also jeopardise 
England’s rule over her 60,000,000 Mohammedan subjects in India, and 
prejudice her relations with Afghanistan and Persia. 

The Turkish Army must be increased and improved, and Turkey must 
be commercially and economically rehabilitated. The stronger Turkey 
grows, the more dangerous will she be for England. Egypt is a prize which 
would make it well worth Turkey’s while to support Germany against 
England. The policy of protecting Turkey, which is now pursued by Ger 
many, has no other object in view except the desire to effect an insurance 
against the danger of a war against England. 


Another well-informed and very influential German writer, 
Dr. Paul Dehn, wrote in his book Der Deutsche Gedanke in der 
Welt, of which more than 100,000 copies have been sold : 


If the Baghdad Railway is pushed so far that it will reach Mecca and 
Haifa on the coast of Palestine, England would have to calculate with 
the possibility of a Turkish attack upon Egypt if she should attack either 
Turkey herself or a third Power which is interested in Turkey’s existence, 
It is true that three hundred miles separate Haifa from El Kantara, where 
the old high-road from Syria to Egypt crosses the Suez Canal, and that 
the road runs in part through territory which is poor in food and water. 
However, the road is level and comfortable, and there are no natural 
obstacles to be overcome. ... 

As long as the rails of the Baghdad Railway have not reached Aleppo, 
we cannot count upon Turkish co-operation in the direction of Egypt. 


Many similar quotations could easily be given, but these 
should suffice to show that Germany reckoned confidently upon 
the assistance of Roumania and Turkey in case of a war 
with Russia, and particularly upon Turkey’s co-operation in 
case of a war with Great Britain. The directors of Germany's 
foreign policy, like Napoleon the-First, evidently saw in Egypt 
the key to the British Empire Their aim was of truly 
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Napoleonic boldness and grandeur. Germany’s action in Turkey 
had revealed the object of her policy to attentive observers. 
Her activity had remained not unnoticed in England. Lord 
Kitchener, the Empire’s greatest soldier, was sent to Egypt 
not merely on an administrative mission. 

In view of the fact that Germany had driven Great Britain 
into the arms of France and Russia, and had exposed herself 
to the possibility of being simultaneously involved in a great 
war by land and sea, it was of course of the utmost importance 
to her that her position on land should be absolutely impregnable. 
In these circumstances it was clearly the first and most urgent 
duty of German statesmanship to take care that Austria- 
Hungary and Italy should be as strong as possible, and that 
Roumania and Turkey—and especially Turkey, the support of 
which would be invaluable in case of complications with Great 
Britain—should be firmly attached to Germany or to the Triple 
Alliance. But with the same incredible short-sightedness and 
levity with which Germany had embarked upon an anti-British 
course, she allowed Turkey to be attacked first by Italy and then 
by the Balkan States, and to be utterly defeated. If Germany 
had possessed a policy, if her diplomacy had been guided by a 
statesman, or merely by a man possessed of common sense, she 
would have known that the support of Turkey would be more 
valuable to her in the hour of need than that of Italy. She 
would, therefore, either have attached Turkey to the Triple 
Alliance by treaty, as General von Bernhardi had suggested, or 
she would have replied to Italy’s ultimatum to Turkey by an 
ultimatum of her own addressed to Italy, which very likely would 
have prevented the war. 

Italy’s victory over Turkey, and Turkey’s internal difficulties 
which had been created by the Italian attack, encouraged the 
Balkan States to make war upon that country, and again Ger- 
many remained a passive looker-on while her valuable supporter 
was being assailed. The Balkan States would not have dared 
to attack Turkey had they been informed by Germany and 
Austria-Hungary that they would not tolerate such an attack. 
Austria-Hungary, backed by Germany, might have told Servia 
that an attack upon Turkey would immediately be followed by 
the occupation of Belgrade, which lies on the Austrian frontier, 
and Roumania could in conjunction have taken equally suitable 
and effective action at Sofia. But the General Staffs, the states- 
men, and the public of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Rou- 
mania believed that Turkey would defeat the Balkan Allies. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary allowed the Turkish War to break 
out in the expectation that it would result in the triumph of 
Turkey to the great advantage of the Triple Alliance. 
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The Turkish War has had an unexpected issue. It has led to 
the downfall and the disappearance of European Turkey and to 
the rise of the Balkan nations. The Bulgarians, Servians, and 
Montenegrins are Slavs. They incline towards Russia, which 
has worked and fought for their/deliverance, and they dislike, 
distrust, and hate Austria-Hungary, which has fomented dis- 
order in the Balkan Peninsula and which has endeavoured to 
keep the Balkan Slavs under the Turkish yoke. In case of a 
war between Russia and Austria-Hungary the Balkan States, 
or at least Servia and Montenegro, may be expected to aid 
Russia, and it should not be forgotten that Austria-Hungary 
contains 25,000,000 Slavs, of whom no fewer than 5,500,000 
are Servians, who live close to the borders of the Servian State. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Turkish War has very seriously 
weakened the position of the Triple Alliance. It has deprived 
Germany and the Triple Alliance of the invaluable support of 
Turkey, which could, with a very large army, have attacked 
Russia in the south, or Great Britain in Egypt. Moreover, it 
has set free the Balkan States which hitherto were kept in check 
by Turkey, and it has very greatly strengthened their military 
power. In a few years they will probably be able to support 
Russia with almost a million men. Servia alone will before 
long be able to mobilise almost 500,000. The hostility of Servia 
is particularly dangerous to Austria-Hungary, because that 
country occupies a most valuable strategical position. Austria 
Hungary is surrounded by vast mountain-chains, which have a 
large gap, the Danube Valley, facing Servia. In case of an 
Austro-Russian war the Austrian armies will be assembled in the 
north-east of the country, in Galicia. A Servian attack in the 
extreme south of the Dual Monarchy would, therefore, simul- 
taneously threaten the flank and rear of the Austrian defences 
and the two capitals on the Danube. 

The Balkan War has not only caused to Germany and to the 
Triple Alliance the loss of Turkey, which would have been an 
exceedingly valuable ally, and the rise of a very dangerous 
potential enemy on the weakest and most exposed frontier of 
Austria-Hungary, but it has also made Roumania’s attitude 
uncertain. Roumania has hitherto supported Austria-Hungary 
and Germany against Russia, not only because she had a griev- 
ance against Russia, but also because she could not afford to 
stand alone between Russia and Austria-Hungary. For her 
security she had to lean on one of her great neighbours, and she 
believed that she would be safest in relying upon Austria- 
Hungary and the Triple Alliance, because she thought that the 
Triple Alliance was the stronger of the two groups. The changes 
which have taken place in the Balkan Peninsula have caused 
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Roumania to reconsider her position. The issue of the war has 
so seriously changed the balance of power to the disadvantage 
of the Triple Alliance, that Roumania seems inclined to support 
Russia and the Triple Entente. This is all the more likely, as 
Roumania could benefit very materially from a defeat of Austria- 
Hungary. Roumania wishes to expand. There is a strong 
irredentist movement in that country. In those districts of 
Austria-Hungary which are nearest to Roumania there dwell no 
less than 3,500,000 Roumanians. They complain bitterly about 
the ill-treatment which they receive. They wish to be reunited 
with Roumania, and they are encouraged by their kinsmen in 
Roumania to resist their alien rulers who try to denationalise 
them by force. Roumania can expand most easily towards the 
north and west, towards Austria-Hungary. 

Many judicious observers consider that in consequence of 
the Balkan war Germany and the Triple Alliance have lost not 
only the support of Turkey but also that of Roumania, and have 
gained instead the hostility of the powerful Balkan States. 
General von Bernhardi wrote in Unsere Zukunft : 


There was reason to hope that Austria and Roumania would actively 
interfere either in order to prevent the outbreak of the Balkan War or 
at least in order to protect Turkey against a complete defeat. . . . It was 
evidently in the interest of the Triple Alliance to delay the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe until the time when the great European war has 
been fought which will decide the fate of the States of Central Europe. 
Now the Triple Alliance will have to fight the great war of the future 
under far more unfavourable conditions. Before the decisive battle on the 
Ergene River one could calculate on the fact that Turkey and Roumania 
would fight on the side of the Triple Alliance in case of a European war. 
The advantages of the co-operation of these States is clear. These advan- 
tages have been lost through Turkey’s defeat, and a condition of affairs 
has been created which threatens Germany and its allies with the most 
serious dangers. . . . 

To all appearances Roumania also can no longer be counted upon as 
a possible supporter of the Triple Alliance. At present Roumania remains 
in touch with the Triple Alliance in order to obtain with its assistance 
an increase of territory at Bulgaria’s cost. 'Wedged in between a powerful 
Russia and a greatly enlarged Bulgaria, Roumania will no longer be able 
to pursue an independent policy. In all probability it will either fall 
under Russia’s influence or join the Balkan Federation. In either cise 
Roumania has nothing more to hope for from the Triple Alliance. Neces- 
sity will compel that country more or less energetically to take the part 
of Germany’s enemies. 


The Balkan States and Roumania, lying between Slavs and 
Teutons, between hammer and anvil, occupy a very exposed 
position. They are too weak to stand alone. They have suffered 
from Austria’s ill-will, intrigue, and oppression, and they can 
most easily grow at Austria’s expense, which contains 5,500,000 
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Servians and 3,500,000 Roumanians. During the settlement of 
the Balkan war Servia and Montenegro have suffered severely 
through Austria’s interference, which has prevented their expan- 
sion in the direction of Albania. The Balkan democracies are 
drawn towards Russia through racial affinity and towards France 
through affection and democratic sentiment. Sentiment and 
self-interest will very likely prompt them to join the Triple 
Entente. 

The mistakes of Germany’s diplomacy have not only changed 
the grouping of the European Powers to Germany’s disadvan- 
tage, but they have also weakened the power of her two Allies. 
Italy has, with Germany’s consent and approval, tied up 100,000 
soldiers in Tripoli, and as they are dependent upon Italian 
supplies Italy has not only greatly weakened her home army, but 
has given invaluable hostages to that country which rules the 
Mediterranean. Whilst Turkey was strong, Austria-Hungary 
need not have feared the enmity of the Balkan Slavs, and she 
could easily have used her entire army against Russia. In 
consequence of the Balkan war she has to place about 300,000 
men on her southern frontier in case of a war with Russia. 
German diplomacy directs the Triple Alliance. It has speculated 
rashly on a Turkish victory over the Balkan States, a victory 
which would have increased Turkey’s strength and which would 
have been to the advantage of the Triple Alliance. Turkey has 
collapsed like a house of cards, and with it has fallen the pre- 
dominance of the Triple Alliance on the Continent of Europe. 

The Balkan war has been a grave defeat of Germany and of 
the Triple Alliance, and a great victory of Slavdom. That is 
clearly recognised in Germany. On the same day when the 
German Chancellor placed before the party leaders of the Reich- 
stag confidential information regarding the necessity of strength- 
ening the German army very greatly, the Germania, the leading 
organ of the Centre Party, which previously had been singularly 
well supplied with confidential advance information regarding 
the Government’s intentions, wrote : 

We have repeatedly stated that a victory of the Balkan Allies is in 
reality a Russian victory. When the great European War breaks out, 
the Triple Alliance will be opposed by the Triple Entente and the Balkan 
States, and the latter will be found more ready to fight the Triple Alliance 
than England. Until lately it was thought in Germany that we should 
have to prepare for the inevitable war with England. The events of the 
last few months have shown that a greater and more immediate danger 
threatens Germany from the direction of Russia. The Oriental question 
has assumed a new form. It may be summed up in the words, Germanism 
versus Slavdom. 


When the diplomats of the Triple Alliance saw how seriously 
the balance of power was changing to their disadvantage, they 
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thought of entering into more intimate relations with Spain, 
who might have aided the Central European group by attacking 
France in the rear, and compelling that country to leave several 
army corps on the Pyrenees. But recent events seem to show 
that Spain has entered upon very close relations with France, 
and it appears not impossible that some of the smaller nations 
of Europe will by and by follow Spain’s example. The Triple 
Entente promises to become a Multiple Entente. 

On the 22nd of September 1898 the German Emperor pro- 
claimed at Stettin: ‘Germany’s future lies upon the water.’ 
As he chose for Chancellors not able men of strong character but 
pliable and obedient men, that phrase became the watchword 
of German statesmanship. Bismarck recognised that Germany’s 
principal interest lay on land. He had pursued with great 
success a@ sober and practical continental policy, and we learn 
from his letters and speeches that he attached the greatest value 
to England’s good will and support. His successors—perhaps 
one ought to say his successor—although they were devoid not 
only of striking ability but even of stability of purpose, deliber- 
ately discarded Bismarck’s continental policy and proclaimed 
proudly their intention to embark upon a world-policy, and their 
policy became, perhaps involuntarily, an anti-British one. 
General von Bernhardi wrote with justified bitterness in his 
book Unsere Zukunft : 

The insufficient capacity of the leading statesmen of Germany has only 
too often become apparent, and it can easily be accounted for. The men 
who are called into the Government and administration of the German 
Empire are not always the greatest, the most intelligent, and the soundest 
men obtainable, nor are they always men possessed of great strength of 
character. Favour and chance play mostly a decisive role in their selection 
and appointment. ; 

In feverish haste Germany began to build up a colossal fleet. 
In 1900 Germany occupied with her fleet of battleships only the 
sixth place among the nations. To-day she occupies the second 
place, having overtaken Italy, Russia, France, and the United 
States. Never in the history of the world since the time when 
Rome embarked upon her struggle with Carthage has a great 
fleet been built up so rapidly. But Rome was able to challenge 
the sea-power of Carthage because she was safe on land, because 
her land frontiers were not threatened by powerful military 
neighbours. The unwisdom and the danger of Germany’s policy 
was obvious. In June 1912, exactly a year ago, I was allowed 
to contribute to this Review an article entitled ‘The Failure 
of Post-Bismarckian Germany,’ in which I ventured to state : 

By pursuing an anti-British policy Germany has not only driven Great 
Britain from Germany’s side and has driven her into the arms of France 
4c2 
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and Russia, but she has at the same time gravely weakened the formerly 
reliable Triple Alliance. . . . A nation can safely embark upon a bold and 
costly trans-maritime policy only if it is secure on land, if it either 
occupies an island, like Great Britain and Japan, or if it occupies an isolated 
position and cannot be invaded by its neighbours, like the United States 
Germany has three great land Powers for neighbours. Two of them, Franc 
and Russia, are not friendly to Germamy, and she cannot rely with 
absolute certainty upon the support of her third neighbour, Austria- 
Hungary, a fact of which Bismarck warned her in his Memoirs. Under these 
circumstances it is obvious that Germany’s greatest need is not expansion 
oversea, but defence on land ; that her greatest interests lie not on the sea, 
but on terra firma. 

Guided by the maxim ‘ Germany’s future lies upon the water,’ the leaders 
of the ‘ New Course’ have been so anxious to strengthen the Navy that the 
German Army has been neglected both quantitatively and qualitatively. ... 
Germany’s expenditure upon the Navy has been comparatively extravagant 
and that on her Army scarcely sufficient. According to the German Con- 
stitution, every German citizen able to bear arms has to bear arms, 
Germany’s population came in 1900 to 56,367,178 people. In 1910 it was 
64,896,881 people, having increased by a little more than 8,500,000. It used 
to be the rule in Germany that a fixed proportion of the population, about 
1.1 per cent., belonged to the standing army. Between 1901 and 1910 the 
German Army ought to have increased in the normal course by about 93,000 
men, which is equal to about 1.1 per cent. on the 8,500,000 people by whom 
the population was increased. But instead of adding 93,000 men to the 
standing army, Germany has added to it only 18,000, or but one-fifth of the 

‘normal number. 






































These statements met with incredulity in Great Britain and 
with derision and ridicule in Germany, where the article was 
widely quoted, but time meanwhile has proved their correct- 
ness. The fact that Germany has neglected both her diplomatic 
position on the Continent of Europe and her army became clear 
to all when the German Government suddenly demanded a truly 
gigantic increase of the army, an increase which in the course 
of the next five years will cost approximately 100,000,000/. The 
German Army Bill was prefaced by an exposé des motifs, in 
which the Government stated : 


, | In consequence of the events which are taking place in the Balkans the 

balance of power in Europe has been shifted. If a war should be forced 
upon Germany, she would have to protect, possibly against several enemies, 
frontiers which are extended, and which are devoid of natural protection. 
In consequence of the political changes which have taken place it is to-day 
more than ever our supreme duty to make our military defence as strong 
as our population allows. 

The strength of our army has not altogether kept pace with the growth 
of our population. A considerable portion of the people who are able to 
bear arms remains at present untrained. Universal service has proved the 
best basis of Germany’s strength. Only if universal service remains 3 
reality can we look to the future with firm confidence and the feeling that 
we have done our duty. The main idea of the Bill is the development of 
universal service ‘in proportion with our population. 
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Nations, like individuals, have to pay for their mistakes. As 
Germany has lost the support of Turkey, and perhaps that of 
Roumania as well, which together could aid the Triple 
Alliance with 1,200,000 men, and as she has acquired at the 
same time in the Balkan States a possible enemy able to place 
a very large army into the field, she had to replace the Turkish 
and Roumanian auxiliaries whom she had lost by German 
soldiers. The new German Army Bill increases the number of 








































an 
rep recruits by 63,000 men per year, and as nineteen yearly levies 
are liable to be called out in case of war, the Bill proposes to 
— increase the war strength of the German Army by about one 
m ® million men. 
vagant Modern wars are made by armed nations. As the population 
n Con- statistics determine the ultimate strength of armies, Germany’s 
arms, enormous and unprecedented military effort will probably not 
was suffice to re-establish her military predominance in Europe. 
Pe Germany has 67,000,000 inhabitants, and her population grows 
10 the by 800,000 per year; Austria-Hungary has 50,000,000 in- 
93,000 habitants, and her population increases by 400,000 per year; 
whom Italy has 35,000,000 inhabitants, and her population grows by 
to the 200,000 per year. While the States of the Triple Alliance have 
of the together 152,000,000 inhabitants, who increase by 1,400,000 per 
year, Russia alone has 170,000,000 inhabitants, who increase by 
and approximately 3,000,000 per year. On the basis of population 
was and natural increase the position of the Triple Alliance is less 
Tect- favourable than that of the Franco-Russian Alliance, and it is, of 
atic course, still less favourable than is that of the Triple Entente. If 
clear we look at the position of the Triple Alliance from the military 
ruly point of view we find that the Russian Army is now in oer 
urse respect in a far better condition than it was before the outbreak 
The of the Russo-Japanese War. The armies of France and Russia 
, iD combined are approximately as strong as those of the Triple 
Alliance, and Germany’s special effort, which she is about to 
ae make, will be neutralised by similar efforts which are being made 
ter by Russia and France. It follows that the military forces of the 
nies, Triple Entente are superior to those of the Triple Alliance— 
tion. amphibious Great Britain would be a very important factor in a 
day Continental war—and if the Triple Entente should be enlarged 
rong by the accession of other States, such as the Balkan States, the 
ait position of the Triple Alliance would deteriorate stillfurther. Bis- 
ie marck made Germany and the Triple Alliance supreme in Europe. 
the His successors have undone his work, and have made the Triple 
$3 Entente supreme, for they have driven England into the arms 
hat of France and Russia, and have brought about the downfall of 
of Turkey and the rise of the Balkan States. 


It has been the traditional policy of Great Britain to defend 
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the balance of power on the Continent by supporting the weaker 
Power, or group of Powers, against the stronger. In view of 
the undoubted superiority which the Triple Entente have 
acquired over the Triple Alliance through the shifting of the 
balance of power which the Balkan war has brought about, many 
believe that Great Britain should now either withdraw from 
Continental affairs or support Germany and the Triple Alliance. 
However, the British policy of maintaining the balance of power 
in Europe is not a soulless and purely mechanical policy of 
supporting the weaker Powers against the stronger. It is a 
means to an end. It is a deliberate policy for the promotion 
of peace which appeals strongly to the peaceful and contented 
nations. It is a policy which endeavours to ensure peace by 
preserving the status quo, by supporting the satisfied nations, 
and by restraining those nations which desire to embark upon @ 
policy of adventure, violence, and conquest. 

The character and position of the Powers belonging to the 
Triple Alliance differ widely from the character and position of 
the Powers belonging to the Triple Entente. If we look at the 
matter from the economic point of view, we find that the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance are cramped for space. The emigration 
from Austria-Hungary and Italy is very great. It is true that 
Germany has on balance no emigration, but as her population 
increases by 800,000 per year the time seems to be near at hand 
when a very large German emigration will set in. Austria- 
Hungary has no colonies of any kind, and Germany and Italy 
have no colonies which are suitable for the settlement of large 
numbers of white people. The position of the Powers of the 
Triple Entente is entirely different. None of them has im- 
sufficient room. Russia has extensive stretches of thinly popu- 
lated territory suitable for the settlement of her surplus population 
both in Europe and in Asia ; Great Britain possesses vast reserves 
of virgin land in her Colonies in all parts of the world; France, 
although she has no surplus population, has extensive colonies 
situated in the temperate zone. For these reasons Russia, 
France, and Great Britain are satisfied with the territorial status 
quo, while the Powers of the Triple Alliance are not satisfied. 
The Powers of the Triple Entente are satisfied, and have every 
reason to be contented with their possessions, while those belong- 
ing to the Triple Alliance are land-hungry and envious of the 
position of the Powers of the Triple Entente. They are, there- 
fore, the pacemakers in military and naval armaments. 

The policy of political as that of private partnerships is largely 
shaped by the predominant partner. The predominant partner 
in the Triple Alliance is undoubtedly Germany ; the predominant 
partner of the Triple Entente is probably Great Britain. 
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Germany is a military State which has grown great by successful 
wars of conquest waged on the Continent of Europe. Great 
Britain and the British Empire form a free, commercial, and 
industrial community which has grown great by commerce, 
industry, and colonisation. The Triple Alliance is land-hungry, 
restless, expansionist, militarist, and therefore aggressive in char- 
acter; while the Triple Entente is satisfied, conservative, and 
peaceful. The Triple Alliance is composed of three monarchies, 
while the Triple Entente contains two democratic States. The 
Triple Alliance may perhaps be called a war group and the Triple 
Entente a peace group. It was not always so. Bismarck 
created the Triple Alliance for the purpose of preserving the 
status quo of Europe and of enabling Germany to preserve her 
conquests and to develop in peace. As that Alliance was con- 
sidered to be a bulwark of peace, it was supported by the peace- 
fully inclined smaller nations of Europe, but these are now 
coming round to the Triple Entente, for that group has taken the 
place of the Triple Alliance, and has become the defender of the 
peace of Europe and of the status quo. 

Policy should be intelligent, and not mechanical. It is not 
an empty phrase, but a fact subject to proof, that peace is the 
greatest interest of Great Britain and of the British Empire. 
Those who do not wish well to Great Britain frequently assert 
that this country tries unceasingly to involve the nations of the 
Continent in war, and especially to break up the Triple Alliance so 
as to weaken Germany. That these assertions are untrue is 
shown by the fact that during the entire duration of the Balkan 
War Great Britain took probably the leading part in preventing 
dissension and war among the Great Powers. Had this country 
desired to break up the Triple Alliance it could easily have done 
so. It need only have caused King Nicholas to remain at Scutari 
either by encouraging, or by merely not discouraging, him. 
That event would have led to the joint occupation of Albania by 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, to their quarrel over its division, 
and to the break-up of the Triple Alliance. 

Therefore, Great Britain should not withdraw herself from 
the Triple Entente in order to produce a mechanical equilibrium 
between the two groups of European Powers. She should streng- 
then the peace group by her adherence, and should endeavour to 
convert the Triple Entente into a Multiple Entente, for an 
entente for the preservation of peace cannot possibly be too 
strong. Moreover, as long as Great Britain is a leading member 
of the Entente, she can more easily restrain that group if some 
of its members should feel tempted to attack the Central 
European Powers. 

A balance of power, be it ever so nicely adjusted, will not 
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enable the nations of the world to reduce their armaments, 
That can be done only when the control of the world passes out 
of the hands of the dissatisfied and ambitious military Powers, 
which have possessed that control hitherto, into the hands of 
peaceful and satisfied States. Democracy and militarism do not 
go well together. Democracy is revolting against militarism, 
and democracy only can abolish militarism in its most objection- 
able form. Many questions, such as the Balkan settlement, the 
question of the Aegean Islands, the Mediterranean question, and 
the question of Asia Minor, which may easily lead to a great 
European war, are pending. The peace group may soon find 
further opportunities for action. 

Many ardent lovers of the Empire and of the race desire that 
Great Britain should not occupy herself too much with the 
political affairs of the Continent, that she should devote her 
thought and strength to the development of the nation and of 
the Empire. As long as England is the citadel, the naval base, 
the bank and the clearing-house of the Empire—and that will 
remain England’s position for a long time—the entire Empire is 
vitally interested in England’s security, and with it in the 
balance of power, or, better still, in the preponderance of the 
peaceful elements on the Continent of Europe, which ensures 
the security of these islands. It is clear that Great Britain will 
best be able to devote her wealth and her energy to the uplifting 
of the race and to the development of the great Imperial domain 
when the position on the Continent is quite secure. 

Great Britain is, after all, only a small portion of the British 
Empire. It covers only one ninety-fifth of the territory under 
the British flag. The great Dominions, with their vast, wealthy 
and fruitful territories, will gradually fill up, and their population 
will far exceed the population of these narrow isles. In a few 
decades the centre of the Empire may shift from London to 
Montreal. Great Britain’s principal interests are Imperial, are 
extra-European. For her it is highly desirable that the Euro- 
pean tension should diminish and that she should be able to 
devote all her strength to the affairs of the British race 
throughout the world. But when Great Britain need no longer 
watch the balance of power in Europe she will have to watch 
the balance of power of the world. The largest and the most 
valuable spaces of the world belong to Anglo-Saxons, to Russians, 
and to Asiatics. Although all the frontiers in all the five con- 
tinents are carefully marked and delimited, they are not de- 
limited for all time. The peoples of the world, as the nations 
of Europe, may be divided into two groups, into a satisfied group 
and a dissatisfied one. The earth contains 50,250,000 square 
miles of land. Of these, 48,500,000 square miles are owned 
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or controlled by white peoples, while only 1,750,000 square miles 
belong to China proper and to Japan. The 600,000,000 of white 
people may perhaps be called satisfied, for they own and controi 
99-30ths of the solid surface of the globe; but the 500,000,000 
Chinese and Japanese, who possess only 1-30th of the world’s 
territories, are scarcely satisfied, and they may not much longer 
consent to be cooped up in their overcrowded countries by the 
white races who refuse them access to even the most thinly 
populated countries which they control. 

The Anglo-Saxon nations, which own and control the most 
desirable and the most thinly populated territories of the world, 
are not beloved by the other nations. They are threatened by 
two dangers—by the danger arising from the over-populated 
military States of Europe and by the danger arising from the 
over-populated States of the Far East. The Anglo-Saxon nations 
have become the landlords of the universe, and landlords are 
not loved. It is true that the population of the United States 
and of the British Dominions is rapidly increasing. Still, very 
many years will pass by before the disproportion between the 
Anglo-Saxon population and the land which it possesses has dis- 
appeared. Very many years will pass before the vast Anglo- 
Saxon territories will be so well filled that they will be secure 
against an attack from the military Powers of Europe and from 
the swarming hosts of Asia. The men of Anglo-Saxon race own 
or control a full third of the world’s surface. Providence has 
given them a greatly privileged position, but they can preserve 
that position only if they are ready to defend it. The white 
men of overcrowded Continental Europe number 450,000,000, 
the Chinese and Japanese number 500,000,000, the Anglo-Saxons 
number only 150,000,000. Unity makes for strength. The two 
branches of Anglo-Saxondom should combine for the defence 
of their possessions, and they can do this all the easier as the 
men of the British Empire and the United States are one in 
language, in civilisation, in character, in tradition, and in the 
essential, though not the outward, form of government. 

Great Britain and the United States are indispensable to 
one another. It may be said that the British fleet protects the 
United States’ shores and the Monroe doctrine. If Great Britain 
should lose her naval supremacy, the United States would have 
the military States of Europe as direct neighbours, and they 
would have to create vast armies and navies capable of defeating 
any conceivable combination which might be formed against 
them. On the other hand, the United States may have to protect 
the British possessions in America and elsewhere against the 
yellow races, which may claim their share of the world. 

North America lies exactly half-way between the over-popu- 
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lated countries of the Far East and the over-populated countries 
of Europe. The United States are threatened by two equally 
dreaded enemies—by Asiatic cheap labour and by European mili- 
tarism, by the starvation competition of the East and by war. 
The danger of the Far East is the more immediate one to the 
United States, because Great Britain protects the United States 
against the military States of Europe. China is awakening. 
The friction between the United States and Japan which exists 
at present is probably only the beginning of very serious and 
very protracted differences between that country and the teem- 
ing millions of the Far East. Great Britain and the British 
Empire have no interest in seeing the United States involved 
in a difficult and dangerous war with Japan. They have no 
interest in seeing the Panama Canal falling into Japanese hands 
and the Pacific Coast attacked by Japanese fleets and armies. 

While Great Britain and the British Empire have no interest 
in seeing the United States and Japan involved in a struggle 
which might prove only the beginning of a long series of wars, 
the United States have no interest in seeing Great Britain’s 
position endangered or weakened by the military Powers of 
Europe. On the contrary, it is in the interest of the United 
States that Great Britain should preserve her naval supremacy 
against the great military States of the world. From the point 
of view of the citizens of the United States, and from that of 
many broad-minded Englishmen, it is perhaps not necessary 
that Great Britain should rule the waves, but it is certainly neces- 
sary that Anglo-Saxondom should be supreme on all oceans. The 
freedom of the sea and the security of the coasts is, after all, 
as essential to the United States as it is to Great Britain and 
to the Dominions and Colonies. It is bad enough that the lands 
of the Old World are stricken by militarism. It would be worse 
if militarism should encroach upon the sea as well, monopolise 
it, and spread then, like a festering disease, across the sea to 
all the new countries. The expansion of the European Triple 
Entente into a Multiple Entente, into a Peace-Entente, is cer- 
tainly important for Great Britain and the British Empire, 
but the creation of an Anglo-American Entente is no less 
important, both for sentimental and for practical reasons. The 
European Concert has proved an ineffective instrument for pre- 
serving peace and order within and without Europe. For the 
settlement of the great extra-European problems, Anglo-Ameri- 
can co-operation, an Anglo-American Concert, is needed. It is 
self-evident that the world must either become Anglo-Saxon or 
fall a prey to militarism. 

The co-operation of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations is 
particularly important, because the military nations of Europe 
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will, in case of war, probably endeavour to weaken Great Britain 
and the United States by producing strife between them and by 
creating trouble in their Colonies. General von Bernhardi wrote 


in Unsere Zukunft : 

The United States of North America occupy a position of absolute 
independence. A distinct conflict of interests exists between them and 
England, firstly, because the United States are England’s most dangerous 
competitor in the trade of the world, and especially in the trade with 
Eastern Asia; secondly, because the United States are determined not to 
submit to England’s naval predominance in any case. The Dominion of 
Canada forms another point of friction between these two States. On the 
other hand, there are np material differences between the United States and 
Germany. It is true that the peaceful division of the world between 
England and the United States is conceivable. However, at present there 
are no indications of such an understanding. As matters are at present 
England would derive from a defeat of Germany an enormous increase in 
power, an increase which would be unfavourable to the interests of the 
United States. It follows therefore that the co-operation of the United 
States and of Germany Would be in the interests of both countries. 

It is to be borne in mind that in the English colonies, in India, South 
Africa, and Egypt, there are large quantities of explosive material. There- 
fore it seems by no means unthinkable that revolts and national risings 
might occur in those parts if England should be engaged in an unfortunate, 
or merely in a dangerous, war. These are circumstances with which we 
Germans have to reckon, and it is our duty to make the best use of them. 


Many similar quotations might easily be given. It is a well- 
known fact that the German Vote has been organised by 
Germany in the United States with a view to making mischief 
between the United States and Great Britain. 

Reason and sentiment should teach the Anglo-Saxons through- 
out the world that co-operation between the United States and 
Great Britain is right and is necessary. There is such a thing 
as racial solidarity. This instinct has drawn the States of the 
American Union together. It is drawing together at present 
the States of the British Empire, and it should eventually 
draw together the British Empire and the United States. 
The time may come when the Anglo-Saxon nations will have to 
choose between the militarisation of the world, accompanied by 
the loss in war of large portions of their possessions to an alien 
race, and an Anglo-American reunion which will save them from 
these evils. A great Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth embrac- 
ing the British Empire and the United States would be the 
greatest instrument of peace and progress which the world has 
even seen. It would establish the peace, prosperity and security 


of the Anglo-Saxon race for all time. 
J. ELLIs BARKER. 
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TEN MONTHS CAPTIVITY AFTER THE 
MASSACRE AT CAWNPORE 


Firty-six years have gone by since the incidents I have 
endeavoured to narrate faithfully in this article passed within 
the ken of my personal knowledge, and I am now an old woman 
of seventy-four, fast journeying towards that land which knows 
no strife. The organised unrest that is now spreading through 
the length and breadth of India has prompted me to place this 
reminder before my fellow-countrymen of the horrible atrocities 
perpetrated on our women and children in those dark days of 
1857. The misplaced sentimentalism dealing with Indians 
to-day, in the face of the repeated discovery of the existence of 
secret societies having for their object the overthrow of British 
tule, is opening a way for the addition of an equally terrible 
chapter to Indian history. 

That history ever repeats itself is evidenced by the existence 
to-day of the same false policy that obtained in 1857; and as 
corroborative of my statement I do not think I can do better 
than quote from that great historian of the Indian Mutiny, Sir 
John Kaye : 

The arrogance of the Englishman, which covered him ever with a great 
delusion, forbidding him to see danger, when danger was surrounding him, 
and rendering it impossible in his eyes that any disaster should overtake 
so great and so powerful a country, was the principal source of this 
great failure at Meerut. We were... lulling ourselves in a false 
security. We had warnings many and significant; but we brushed them 
away with a movement of impatience and contempt. There is a cant 
phrase, which, because it is cant, it may be beneath the dignity of history 
to cite; but no other words in the English language, counted by scores or 
by hundreds, can so express the prevailing faith of the Englishman, at 
that time, as those two well-known words ‘ All Serene.’ Whatever clouds 
might lower, whatever tempests might threaten, still it was ‘all serene.’ 
It was held to be unbecoming an Englishman to be prepared for a storm. 


I trust therefore that the following narrative, the greater 
part of which was written the year immediately following the 
Mutiny, will be the means of awakening the rulers of India to 
a more befitting sense of the present situation, lest the tragedies 
of fifty-six years ago are enacted once more. 
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This narrative has no pretensions to literary excellence, being 
merely a truthful record of the soul-stirring events that the 
writer experienced at the young age of eighteen years. 







I 
THE GATHERING OF THE STORM 


I was born in the year 1839, being the eldest daughter of 
Captain Frederick William Horne, R.N., and was consequently 
only eighteen years of age when the great Indian Mutiny of 1857 
broke out. My father having died when I was about a year old, 
my mother married again one John Hampden Cook, who was, in 
June 1857, the agent of the North-Western Dak Company at 
Cawnpore. My mother, by her second marriage, had two sons 
and three daughters, of tender ages, ranging from ten months to 
ten years. 

We had not been more than a month in Cawnpore when the 
storm, bursting in Meerut on the 10th of May, threw our provinee 
into a state of panic. The natives of Cawnpore, who had hereto- 
fore always been most civil, were daily seen to grow most 
insolent. The shopkeepers, fearing a loot, closed their shops, 
and could not be prevailed upon by the authorities to resume 
business. Some servants absented themselves from their work on 
the plea of sickness, while others sent rude messages to the effect 
that our raj (rule) was over, and that they did not wish to serve us 
any more. The sepoys next began to display various acts of 
insubordination, taking upon themselves to vacate their lines, 
and to remove their families into the city. General Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, an old man of seventy-five, was then in charge of the 
station, and could not be brought to believe that there was any 
danger. Discharged soldiers were fast pouring into the city, 
preaching sedition, and when the news of the uprisings in 
Meerut and Delhi was brought to Cawnpore, the sepoys were 
seen to rejoice openly. We numbered about a thousand souls in 
Cawnpore, only about three hundred of whom were soldiers, the 
remainder consisting of civilians employed on the railway and 
elsewhere, and women and children; so that we made but a 
pitiful handful to resist the attack of the mutineers. 

The first alarm we had was on a Sunday. General Wheeler 
sent round a circular prohibiting attendance at divine service. 
The next was an order forbidding the firing of a salute on the 
Queen’s birthday, which created no little amazement among us. 
It was something so strange, allowing the day to pass unnoticed, 
and the disappointment was keenly felt by all. 

It at last dawned on General Wheeler that the fears which 
the whole white community entertained were not entirely 
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groundless; that there might be something in it; and we were 
directed to sleep at night in the barracks. We consequently shut 
up our houses nightly, and proceeded with our bedding to sleep 
in strange beds and amid stranger surroundings. This con- 
tinued for a little time, when a circular was issued, warning us 
to vacate our homes entirely, and to take refuge in the barracks, 
in the verandahs of which we were lodged. 

The following letter, written by my dear mother to an 
old friend of hers, Mr. James Palmer of Calcutta, who subse- 
quently became my uncle by marriage, will prove of considerable 
interest : 

Cawnpore, 25th May, 1857. 

My peak Mz. Patmzr,—I have been in receipt of your letter some days 
now, but the excitement and commotion we are in will, I hope, bea 
sufficient excuse for my silence. This I am writing from the Barracks, 
where we have all been obliged to remove for safety. 

There are only 200 European troops in Cawnpore, and we are 
surrounded by 4000 native disaffected troops, infantry and cavalry, 
and the doings at Meerut and Delhi have been so fearful that in 
alarm all the inhabitants of this place have taken refuge in the barracks, 
and I only wish I could transport you here. 

We are in a sad predicament; fancy us sleeping in an open verandah 
with men, women, and children all huddled together and in momentary 
expectation of an attack, and not knowing how long we shall have to exist 
in this uncertainty. 

Do not on any account let the contents of this be known to Grandmamma 
and Aunty. I have written them saying we are all safe, and making light 
of this terrible affair. 

I thank you for the likeness you are sending. I hope it will reach safe.— 
Yours sincerely, Emma Coox. 


We were now entirely deprived of the comfort of our homes, 
and little did we dream what this trifling discomfort was to be 
the awful prelude to. We were all assembled in the barracks, 
with our bag and baggage, looking like so many travellers bound 
for a far country. Alas! how many of us thus assembled did 
journey to that far country from which no traveller returns ; but 
ah! God, how horrible was the mode by which most of them 
travelled ! 

With a little needlework we passed our time during the idle 
days, spending our evenings a little less wearily by stepping out 
to hear the band, and discussing our plans for the future. Many 
expressed the wish that they had left the station, but it was too 
late now! There was not a carriage to be had, and, besides, the 
roads were no longer considered safe. While in the barracks a 
Mr. Fred Briant, a cousin of my dear mother, and a fugitive 
from Futtehpore, arrived by boat with his wife and children, 
with the object of taking refuge in the barracks, but was advised 
not to do so. ‘Look around you,’ said my mother to him, ‘and 
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judge of our insecurity. Do you think we can hold out here 
with but a handful of men?’ He wisely listened, and proceeded 
on to Allahabad, taking steamer from there to Calcutta. 

Our verandah life now came to a close on the issue of another 
circular notifying us that if we wished to make ourselves com- 
fortable, we were at liberty to occupy the few empty bungalows 
in the immediate vicinity of the barracks. This we gladly did, 
without loss of time. My little step-brothers and sisters, small 
as they were, even lent a hand to clean the bungalow which was 
allotted to us, and which we tried to make as comfortable as we 
possibly could. A few ladies were brave enough to venture forth 
to their homes to bring away requisites for housekeeping, but on 
the General learning of this piece of recklessness, he forbade them 
to repeat the act. On the following day, on our sending our 
servant to our bungalow to fetch some chairs, &c., that we 
needed, he returned to tell us that the house was occupied by a 
native, who had made himself perfectly at home in it! 

Our new bungalows near the barracks were soon filled, and 
we had established quite a little colony of our own. Everything 
went on quietly, and our numbers were being increased daily. 
Those who had made light of the alarm at the beginning had to 
confess themselves mistaken and vacate their bungalows as fast 
as they could. There were still, however, a foolish few who 
tenaciously held on to their own opinions, and who paid for their 
folly dearly with their lives. Among the latter was a Goanese 
merchant named Da Gama, who was on intimate terms with the 
traitor, Nana Sahib, and was invited by the latter to his house 
at Bithur, a small town thirteen miles distant. Disguised as a 
native, Da Gama fled to Bithur, and was there treacherously done 
to death by his host. 

II 


Tue NANA DHOooNDO Pont OF BITHUR, COMMONLY KNOWN AS 
Tue Nana 


Before I continue with my personal narrative I should like 
to place before my readers, especially those not quite familiar 
with Indian history, an account of that arch-fiend and traitor, 
Nana Sahib, than whom no bloodier monster existed since the 
creation of the world, except, perhaps, Nero, the Roman 
Emperor. 

Imagine a man of culture and refinement—so far as his Indian 
birth and breeding would permit—about forty-two years of age, 
a sportsman of the first order, whose hunts were eagerly sought 
after by Europeans in Cawnpore. 

In appearance he was about 5 feet 8 inches in height, full in 
body, and of exceedingly powerful frame. Very short and jet- 
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black hair surmounted a face that was round and flat, and of a 
light wheat colour; his eyes were large, round, and black; and 
instead of the hooked nose that was characteristic of the Maha- 
ratta race, he possessed a straight and well-shaped one. 

. The adopted son of the ‘ Peishwa’ of Poona, he succeeded to 
his father’s estate, valued at several million pounds sterling. On 
his visit to England, connected with a claim for an allowance 
that the British Government had ceased on the Peishwa’s death, 
he made a marked social success in London. In Cawnpore he 
entertained the Europeans like a king, and made himself most 
popular with the officers, placing his country house at the dis- 
posal of their wives and children when ill, and performing various 
acts of kindness to them. He presented to Lieutenant Daniell 
@ valuable diamond ring, and this officer, who had been a great 
favourite with him, was wounded while embarking at the famous 
Massacre Ghat, and taken and shot on the 30th of June by the 
Nana’s orders. 

Maintaining this guise of a friend to the English, was it 
surprising that one and all looked upon this great Maharatta 
Prince as a powerful and valuable friend, when the storm burst, 
and that General Wheeler at first contemplated sending the 
women and children to the palace at Bithur, and asking the Nana 
to protect them? 

And yet, what a record of sensuality, ferocity, cunning, 
treachery, and inhumanity did his subsequent acts unfold, as 
handed down to us by history, and which have caused his memory 
to be held in execration ! 

On the 1st of July 1857 the Nana issued the following 
Proclamation, which I extract from the Illustrated London News 
of that year. It is a mixture of blasphemy and conceit, and 
correctly reflects the character of its vile author : 


As by the kindness of God and the ikbal or good fortune of the 
Emperor, all the Christians who were at Delhi, Poona, Satara, and other 
places, and even those five thousand European soldiers who went in disguise 
into the former city and were discovered, are destroyed and sent to hell 
by the pious and sagacious troops who are firm to their religion; and as 
they have all been conquered by the present Government, and as no trace 
of them is left in these places, it is the duty of all the subjects and servants 
of the Government to rejoice at the delightful intelligence, and to carry 
on their respective work with comfort and ease. 

As by the bounty of the glorious Almighty God and the enemy-destroying 
fortune of the Emperor, the white-faced and narrow-minded people have 
been sent to hell, and Cawnpore has been conquered, it is necessary that 
all the subjects and landowners should be as obedient to the present Govern- 
ment as they had been to the former one: that all the Government servants 
should promptly and cheerfully engage their whole minds in executing the 
orders of Government, and it is the incumbent duty of all the ryots and 
landed proprietors of every district to rejoice at the thought that the 
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Christians have been sent to hell, and both the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
religions have been confirmed ; and that they should as usual be obedient 
to the authorities of Goverriment, and never to suffer any complaint against 
themselves to reach the ears of the higher authority. 


In the Agra Government Gazette of the 24th of October 1857 
a reward of 50,000 rupees was offered for the Nana’s apprehen- 
sion; and in the Calcutta Gazette of the 27th of March 1868 
appeared the following Proclamation : 


Proclamation No. 326, dated the 18th of March 1858. 


It is hereby notified that a reward of one lakh of rupees will be paid 
to any person who shall deliver alive at any British military post or camp 
the rebel Nana Dhoondo Punt of Bithoor, commonly called Nana Sahib. 

It is further notified that in addition to this reward a free pardon 
will be given to any mutineer or deserter or rebel who may so deliver up 
the said Nana Dhoondo Punt. 

G. F. Epmonstong, 
Secretary to Government of India with the 
Governor-General. 


Was the Nana ever apprehended, the reader will perhaps 
ask? No, I am sorry to say, although he took refuge in Nepaul, 
and the ruler of Nepaul was loyal to the British. In regard to 
this, Malleson says in his History of the Indian Mutiny : 


At this crisis the real ruler of Nepaul, the Maharaja Jung Bahadoor, 
behaved with the loyalty that had throughout characterised his dealings 
with the British. Not only did he inform the armed rebels who had 
crossed the border that he would afford them no protection, but he allowed 
British troops to cross the border to disarm any considerable body there 
assembled. 


Mr. R. MacCrea contributes the following interesting informa- 
tion concerning the fate of the Nana : 


Some years ago the authorities sent down from Gwalior to Cawnpore a 
Mahratta, who called himself the Nana. Doctor Tressider, who had been 
the Civil Surgeon of Cawnpore before the Mutiny, was called on to 
examine and report. He declared the man an impostor, as an indelible 
mark of an operation that had been performed on the Nana. was wanting, 
at the same time remarking the striking resemblance borne to the Nana. 

In 1881 Pragnarrain Tewary, residing in Ramnarain Bazar, Cawnpore, 
and cashier to the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Company, Limited, 
informed the late W. J. Shepherd and myself at Lucknow that the Nana 
was dead, that he had died in Nepaul; that his two body servants, 
Hindoos, also residents of Ramnarain Bazar, had just returned from 
Nepaul, stating that as their services were no longer required, and their 
hands not being polluted with Christian blood, they returned to their 
families, from whom they had been separated since 1857. Pragnarrain 
Tewary died shortly after; his son, Gunganarrain, became cashier, and I 
took an early opportunity of going into Cawnpore to verify the above. 
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Til 
In THE ENTRENCHMENT 


Our bungalow was shared by two brothers of the name of 
Berril, whose Christian names were Tom and Harry ; also bya 
Mrs. Tom Greenway and her family, who had escaped the 
slaughter at Meerut; and a Mr. Schorn. These gentlemen, 
together with my step-father, Mr. Cook, used to take turns at 
night to guard our bungalow. 

Several nights went by quietly, and we were beginning to 
congratulate ourselves on our security, when one night the alarm 
was raised by our watchers that the cavalry and artillery were 
leaving their lines, the former galloping down the road by twos 
and threes, and keeping out of the range of our guns. We 
learned later from our spies that they were proceeding to Delhi, 
when they were recalled by the Nana. 

Finding that our bungalow was no longer safe, and as the 
barracks were already very much crowded, we fied to the church, 
over the walls of which we were unceremoniously thrown by our 
male friends already mentioned, as there was no time to enter 
by the gate. We had already delayed considerably in leaving 
our bungalow, as this night, above all, we had undressed and 
gone to sleep; while on previous nights it had been the practice 
for everyone to retire fully dressed. In the church we found 
some soldiers located for want of room in the barracks. No 
sooner had we entered the church than the alarm gun was fired 
—a summons to betake ourselves to the entrenchment. 

This was a spot that had been unwisely selected by General 
Wheeler, situated six miles lower down to the south-east, at 
some distance from the river Ganges, and not far from the sepoy 
lines. Here trenches 18 inches deep were dug, and earthworks 
a little more than 4 feet high were thrown up, rendering the 
‘ fortifieations ’’ most paltry and indefensible. 

On the spot were standing two long disused hospital barracks, 
one pucca built and the other having a thatched roof, both single- 
storeyed buildings with verandahs running round them, and the 
usual outhouses some little distance away. 

I well remember the night I left our bungalow in company 
with my dear parents, brothers, and sisters. The city was then 
under intense excitement; the roads seemed entirely deserted; 
and all sorts of frightful rumours would reach us daily from the 
Bazars. The outbreak was momentarily expected; but once 
within the entrenchment walls we thought ourselves perfectly 
safe, though, I confess, this was not the general belief. _ It 
appears that more than one officer had dissuaded General Wheeler 
from taking up the position he did. Their opinion from the 
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beginning was that the spot and buildings would never stand a 
siege. Even those who had little pretensions to military tactics 
perceived the utter insecurity of the place, and pointed out that 
the magazine was better adapted for defence. It stood on the 
river bank, and was surrounded by walls of substantial masonry. 
But General Wheeler seemed to take a far different view of 
things. He thought the danger exaggerated, and as a proof of 
this, brought into the entrenchment but six guns of small 
calibre, only one-third of the ammunition, and not a single shell, 
leaving a well-stored magazine for the mutineers, and so pro- 
viding them with the means for our destruction. Alas! little did 
he know the sufferings, the sorrows, and the sad, sad fate in 
store for one and all. 

It was not, however, till Sunday, the 7th of June, that our 
troubles really commenced, as on the previous day the rebels 
were hard at work mounting the siege guns, and by noon on 
Sunday they got ready a cordon of seven batteries, which opened 
such a hot and incessant firing on us that Captain Moore, an 
experienced officer, who, if I mistake not, was attached to the 
82nd Light Infantry, remarked that he had never known such 
heavy and continued cannonading. Our brave soldiers were quite 
resigned to face such terrific odds, and were game to fight to the 
bitter end. It was one of the most terrible sights which our eyes 
now beheld ; the whole surrounding country seemed covered with 
men at arms, on horse and on foot, and they presented a most 
formidable appearance. They seemed such fearful odds to keep at 
bay from our Lilliputian defences. 

The site of our entrenchment was surrounded by large and 
substantial buildings, from three to eight hundred yards distant, 
occupied by the rebels, and from roof and window, all day, a 
shower of bullets poured down upon us in our exposed position. 
Shell likewise kept falling all over the entrenchment, and every 
shot that struck the barracks was followed by the heart-rending 
shrieks of the women and children, who were either killed out- 
right by the projectiles, or crushed to death by the falling beams, 
masonry, and splinters. One shell killed seven women as it fell 
hissing into the trenches and burst. Windows and doors were 
soon shot off their sockets, and the shot and ball began to play 
freely through the denuded buildings. 

The bare recollection of the dreadful booming of the enemy’s 
guns makes my heart sick even now! The mischief their firing 
did can better be imagined than described. At first we briskly 
replied to the fire, but without much effect. Our guns were too 
small, nor was it thought advisable to exhaust our small store 
of ammunition, as the rebels took good care to keep well under 
cover. 


In this connexion I cannot help commenting on the cowardice 
4H2 
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displayed by the enemy. They never dared to come to close 
quarters with our men. Once only, when they set fire to one of 
our buildings, as you will hear later, they thought to take advan- 
tage of the confusion that would have ensued, to molest us at 
close quarters, but received such a reception that they flied like 
panic-stricken sheep. Yet God knows they so out-numbered us, 
that had the position been reversed, and they were inside the 
entrenchment and we outside, we should have annihilated them 
inside of an hour. 

The agonies we endured during the siege are indescribable, 
The men were out in the trenches, under the burning rays of a 
June sun, and those who have visited the North-Westem 
provinces in the height of summer are familiar with the intensity 
of the heat, where the temperature in the shade is as high as 
110 to 115 degrees Fahrenheit. It was not the heat alone that 
caused us intense suffering, but also the lack of food, water, and 
rest. 

In regard to the first, although the commissariat and regi- 
mental messes did the best they could in respect to the provision- 
ing of the place, yet the aggregate amount of food was out of all 
proportion to the thousand mouths that were to be filled. As 
to the second, the only source of supply was a single well, which 
soon became the target of the rebel artillery, and it was only at 
the risk of life that any water could be drawn. Notwithstanding 
the danger, cheerfully would the men go and draw it rather than 
see us perish from thirst. 

The joint magistrate of the station, Mr. MacKillop, who was 
a Civil servant, was in charge of the well, and was wounded in 
the groin by a grape-shot a week after while doing duty at his 
dangerous post. 

The firing became so hot that very soon no water could be 
drawn out of the well during the day, and we had to wait till 
late at night, when the firing abated somewhat, and water could 
be drawn. We had to practise great economy in respect to our 
water rations, and had to drink it in sips, not knowing when the 
next supply would be forthcoming. 

Our stress for water can be imagined, when on one occasion 
we were obliged to drink some mixed with human blood, which 
had fallen into our vessel from the wounds of a native nurse or 
‘ayah,’ who, while standing near by, had both her legs carried 
away by the bursting of a shell. Water to wash there was none, 
of course. 

The death-rate from sunstroke was very great. The first to 
succumb was Colonel Williams, of the 56th Native Infantry. 
‘He was brought into the thatched barrack quite unconscious, 
and died at my feet, leaving a widow and two daughters. At 
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dusk the body was dragged out by the legs, the head bumping 
down the barrack steps, and his remains were then cast into a 
well just outside the entrenchment, where all our dead were 
thrown. His death affected us very much, especially on account 
of the pitiless way in which the body was disposed of. 

A fatigue party would go round and remove the dead bodies 
into the outer verandah of one of the buildings, where they would 
lie until nightfall and then be consigned to the well, as already 
related. 

Our troubles hourly increased ; and we began to feel the pangs 
of hunger, our provision-room having shared the same fate as the 
other parts of the building. My poor little brothers and sisters, 
wee little things as they were, felt the want of food dreadfully, 
and would have eaten the most loathsome thing had it been 
served up as an article of diet. Infants were starved to death 
on the maternal breasts, which famine had dried of their nourish- 
ment. 

Our last meal was a horse, which was lying wounded. His: ~ 
flesh was converted into soup, and many cheerfully partook of 
it. All we had to live on now was a handful of parched gram 
which had been brought for the horses. This was served round 
by a soldier once a day with a little rum. 

I found a wounded soldier one day gasping his last, and 
fainting from the want of food. I gave him a little kicheri (a 
preparation of rice and dal cooked together) which I had been 
hoarding up for some days for the little ones. His gratitude 
knew no bounds. He told me that many a day had passed 
without his tasting any food, and though hardly able to speak 
from exhaustion, he thanked me over and over again in his feeble 
voice. Oh, for British pluck and valour that could fight and 
starve and make no complaint ! 

In this connexion I would like to describe, even in feeble 
language, the condition of our poor defenders in the entrench- 
ment. Worked to death; underfed, and, in the later stages of 
the siege, starved; continually under a hot. fire from the 
mutineers ; their uniforms rotting on their backs; their faces 
unwashed ; their hands covered with grime from the guns, which 
dried and formed a hard coating ; they were such a pitiful sight 
to see. Our Artillerymen, one by one, dropped at their guns, 
and were replaced by volunteers and civilians, who had to be 
trained to their new, unfamiliar, and nerve-trying duties. Then 
when our guns were damaged by the heavy artillery of the enemy, 
and ammunition had to be improvised to adapt itself to our 
damaged guns, we women had to give up our stockings and other 
parts of our clothing towards this end. 

The mortality increased rapidly, and sometimes a whole 
family would be found lying dead side by side. Great difficulty 
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was experienced in the removal of the dead. As I have said, they 
were piled in a corner of the verandah and kept there till late 
at night, when the fire abating, they were consigned to the well. 
The stench from our room was insufferable, and our suffering 
from want of water I cannot describe. During this awful time 
many women were seized with the pangs of childbirth, and had 
to undergo a most distressing publicity. Our only hope in this 
dreadful exigency was help from Sir Henry Lawrence. General 
Wheeler had written to him to come to our relief, and as much 
as 5000 rupees had been paid for the conveyance of the letter. 

Half our number had lost their reason ; my dear mother (who 
was then seven months enceinte) being one of the afflicted. | 
used to sit and listen to her ravings, muttered in broken sen- 
tences. Her one theme was her mother whom she wanted to 
see. At one moment she would be calling for a conveyance to 
take her to her mother, and the next her mind would wander 
away to something else. Her dreadful affliction rendered me 
heartbroken, and her cries haunt me still. There was a clergy- 
man among us who died raving mad through the combined 
effects of heat, exposure, and fear, and used to walk about 
stark naked. His condition was pitiful to see. 


IV 
THE BURNING OF THE BARRACK 


As I have said before, we had but six guns, of which only 
one was a 24-pounder. In consequence of the damage done 
to our guns by the enemy’s shells, they were rendered well-nigh 
useless. Captain Moore, taking advantage of a lull in the fire, 
determined to make a sortie. The first intimation we had of 
his intention was in the form of an order requesting everyone 
to keep perfectly quiet. The suspense of that night I cannot 
describe ; we knew that the number of sick and wounded was 
large, and the idea of seeing the small number of our defenders 
reduced by fifty men, including a first-rate officer, threw us into 
agonies of fear. Every sound was hushed in no time; the still- 
ness of death seemed to be on us, and the very infants appeared 
to realise that danger was in the air. Captain Moore came back 
sooner than we had expected ; he was absent about an hour, but 
that hour seemed an eternity to us. He had gone out with a 
party of fifty soldiers; it was a very dark night, and they crept 
on all fours to the guns that had been giving us the most annoy- 
ance. The Golundazas (artillerymen) were fast asleep at their 
posts, and when subsequently made conscious of our presence 
took fright and fied, doubtless imagining that a large force was 
upon them ; but not before several of them were killed. Captain 


Moore succeeded in spiking a good number of guns, blew up one 
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of the 24-pounders, and also brought in one gun. I remember 
the loud and hearty cheers which hailed his return. He was 
indeed a brave man, and daring to the last. 

But, alas! the rebels soon had their revenge. This bold deed 
of his exasperated them to such a degree that the following day 
the shelling was kept up without a moment’s intermission, with 
the result that they succeeded in setting fire to the thatched-roof 
building already referred to. 

I remember a most gruesome incident that occurred before 
the fire. An officer had just come into the barracks from the 
trenches, and had taken a seat in the verandah to rest himself. 
He must have had a touch of the sun, as his face was very flushed. 
He hadn’t sat down more than a few minutes when a shot struck 
him full in the face, taking his head clean off. His body con- 
tinued to remain seated, his hands falling by his sides, the- 
blood gushing from between his shoulders like a fountain, and 
falling on those who rushed to his rescue. 

There was a high breeze on at the time, and the material 
with which the roof was built being so inflammable afforded not 
the least chance to save anything. The scene that ensued was 
awful. The women and children were panic-stricken ; confronted 
on one side by the burning building, and on the other by the 
shot and shell from the enemy’s guns, which fell like hail on every 
side, they knew not where to run for protection. The soldiers 
had to keep their places in the trenches, it being a critical moment 
for the garrison, as the enemy were preparing to storm the posi- 
tion. The cries of the sick and wounded to be saved from the 
flames and the falling building were heart-rending. The rebels, 
guided in their firing by the blazing pile, poured a continuous 
volley of shot and shell into the burning building, the occupants 
whereof were dragged out without any regard to the excruciating 
pain occasioned by their wounds. Several were burnt alive. 
My sister, a little girl of five, had her leg fractured by a falling 
block of masonry. A woman had half of one foot torn off, and 
as all the hospital stores were destroyed both these poor sufferers 
had to stay as they were. Mother and I were both wounded in 
the head. I cared little what I suffered, but I could not bear 
to look on their agonies, and often have I turned away from the 
sight of their sufferings, feeling my own mind bordering on dis- 
traction. Every drop of medicine in the building was destroyed, 
and the consequences felt almost immediately, and bitterly too, 
for, putting recovery out of the question, no relief whatever 
could now be afforded to the sick and wounded. There was 
nothing now to soothe their dying moments, not even a drop 
of water to moisten their parched lips. The heat affected their 
wounds, and the flies settled on them and drove them crazy with 
their disagreeable presence. It was now that our skirts were 
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in demand. We tore every vestige, even to our sleeves, to supply 
bandages for the wounded. Great God, was it possible that human 
beings could endure so much! Gladly would we have laid down 
rank and wealth for our freedom, but we saw no hope, and our 


strength was growing less and less daily. 

I give below a copy of a letter from Sir Hugh Wheeler t 
Sir Henry Lawrence, dated the 24th of June, setting out the 
position, and applying for help : 

I avail myself of the return of Maclean’s man to give you an account 
of the past and present. (Here follows the detail of the mutiny of the 
4th of June.) 

Since then we have had a bombardment in this miserable position 
three or four times daily, now nineteen days exposed to two twenty-fours, 
and eight other guns of smaller calibre, and three mortars; to reply with 
eight nines, you know, is out of the question—neither would our ammuni- 
tion permit it. All our carriages more or less disabled, ammunition 
short; British spirit alone remains, but it cannot last for ever. Yesterday 
morning they attempted the most formidable assault, but dared not 
‘come on; and after above three hours in the trenches cheering the men, 
I returned to find my favourite darling son killed by a nine-pounder 
in the room with his mother and sisters. He was not able to accompany 
me, having been fearfully crippled by a severe contusion. The cannonade 
was tremendous. I venture to assert such a position so defended has no 
example, but cruel has been the evil. (Here follows a list of killed 
and wounded.) We have no instruments, no medicine; provision for ten 
days at farthest, and no possibility of getting any, as all communication 
with the town is cut off. We have been cruelly deserted and left to our 
fate. We had not above 220 soldiers of all arms at first; the casualties 
have been numerous. Railway gents and merchants have swollen our 
ranks to what they are; small as that is, they have done excellent service, 
but neither they nor I can Iast for ever. We have all lost everything 
belonging to us, and have not even a change of linen. Surely we 
are not to die like rats in a cage. We know nothing of Allahabad, to 
which place we have sent five notes; but whether they have reached, or 
even gone, we as yet know not. The ladies, women, and children have 
not a safe hole to lie down in, and they all sleep in the trenches for 
safety and coolness. The barracks are perforated in every direction, 
and cannot long give even the miserable shelter which they now do. 


Numbers of women and children were now rendered roofless 
and exposed to the burning rays of the sun. The whole place 
was nothing but a ruin. It is beyond me to describe accurately 
the havoc the fire caused. The walls retained their heat for four 
or five days, and the building could not be approached within 
three feet. 

_ In one short day death swept away Mrs. Captain Belson and 
child, Miss Campbell, Colonel Williams’ daughter, Miss Yeates, 
Mr. Christy and child. All these died of a maddening fever. 

I can compare the rooms to nothing but heated ovens; but 
mothers who could not endure to see their little ones literally 
scorched under a bnrning sun had no alternative but to keep them 
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in the rooms. It was only avoiding one evil to seek another, 
for, alas! death was everywhere. 

There was a room safer, comparatively speaking, than the 
rest, and one night two little girls, about eight or nine years 
old, were left in it by their parents, whose agony it is impossible 
to describe when they returned the following morning and found 
that a shell had burst in the room and killed them. They were 
simply torn to pieces, bones, brains and flesh strewn all over, 
and not a step could you take without treading on some portion 
of their remains. These were reverently collected together in 
a sheet and thrown into the well. God be praised that they were 
put beyond the pale of the Nana’s horrible butcheries! In this 
game room Miss Williams died of fever, and also her mother, who 
had received a splinter from a shell in her face, which carried off 
her nose. 

The swarms of flies were a plague, and the offensive smell 
from the dead animals unbearable. They mostly prowled near 
the well, where they received the shots which constantly rattled 
there, and fragments of their flesh fell in and polluted the water. 
The horses were sent adrift, as there was neither shelter nor food 
for them. 

Words cannot describe our wretchedness and misery. Several 
families became reckless, and were seized with the insane hope 
that they would fare better if they left the entrenchment; and 
begged General Wheeler’s permission to leave. Disguising them- 
selves as ayahs (native nurses) and bheesties (water carriers), they 
were led out, while a volley of blank cartridges was fired on them 
to maintain the deception that they were natives. Alas! the 
ruse availed them nothing, as they were captured and killed. 

With our hearts bowed down with grief, and our spirits utterly 
crushed, we prayed, as mortals never prayed before, for help 
to reach us from some side; but it was all hopeless. Nothing 
would satisfy the Nana’s insatiable thirst for Christian blood. 

We had scouts placed on the pucca barrack, with glasses, to 
watch the enemy’s movements and to guide our artillery fire. It 
was here that Lieutenant Wheeler was severely wounded, and 
while being attended to by his mother and sisters in a room 
received a round shot which took off his head. The General 
could ill sustain this dreadful shock, and was advised to keep 
within doors, his orders being transmitted through Captains 
Kempland and Moore. 

In this manner we held out for about three weeks, and were 
at the last gasp when, on the 25th of June, a message was brought 
to us from the Nana by Mrs. Henry Jacobi, who was well known 
to most of us. She was the wife of a watchmaker. It was a 
sonree of nnbounded delight to us to see a white face from over 
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the border, and we invited her to stay; but she said she could 
not, as the Nana had kept her children and would kill them 
if she did not go back. 

The message she had brought, as I learned later, was written 
on a slip of paper in the handwriting of Azimoola Khan, the 
Nana’s secretary, and was addressed ‘To the subjects of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria.’ It was to the effect 
that all those who were in no way connected with the acts of 
Lord Dalhousie and were willing to lay down their arms would 
receive a safe passage to Allahabad. Or, in other words, we 
were to give up the treasure and guns, and to walk out as we 
stood, and would be provided with forty boats, provisions, and 
an escort to see us safely landed at Allahabad. 

The following particulars concerning Mrs. Henry Jacobi, 
kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. R. MacCrea, will prove of 
considerable interest : 


On the 6th of June, when Sir Hugh Wheeler sent round a notice for 
the residents to seek immediate shelter in the entrenched position, Henry 
Jacobi, the watchmaker, his wife and children, preferred seeking shelter 
in’ Oude. They crossed the Ganges by the Bridge of Boats during the 
night, and entered a tope of trees. In the morning they were discovered 
and sent in as prisoners to the Nana on the 7th of June. The great heat 
had affected Mr. Jacobi, who was carried on a charpoy. On arrival at 
Duncan’s Hotel, where the Nana was residing, Mrs. Jacobi found that 
her husband had succumbed to heat apoplexy. On this she reviled the 
Nana in language strong and forcible, and was then ordered to be 
confined in the Sevada Kotee. 


Mr. MacCrea then refers to Sir Hugh Wheeler’s letter to Sir 
Henry Lawrence, dated the 24th of June, given above, and says: 


This repulse showed how critically the Nana was situated, knowing 
that a British force would shortly attempt the relief of the Garrison. 
It was then resolved in Council that the siege must be raised, and 
that fraud and treachery should be employed where force had hitherto 
failed. 

Azimoola Khan, the Free School student, and Secretary to the Nana, 
wrote the letter proposing a safe passage by water to Allahabad, if the 
Garrison would capitulate. The messenger selected was Mrs. Henry 
Jacobi, well known to the residents of the Garrison. 


Captain Mowbray Thomson says: 


‘On the twenty-first day of the siege, the firing of my picket having 
ceased for a short time, the look-out man in the crow’s nest shouted 
““There’s a woman coming across!’’ She had a child at her breast, but 
was so improperly clothed as to be without shoes and stockings. I lifted 
her over the barrier in a fainting condition. As soon as she had recovered 
herself she handed me a letter with this inscription: ‘‘To the subjects 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria.” I took the document 
to Captain Moore, and he, together with General Wheeler and Captain 
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Whiting, deliberated over its contents. The whole of the day Mrs. 
Jacobi (not Mrs. Greenway, as erroneously stated) stayed in my picket 
all the time the deliberations were going on. She was eager to return 
to her children, whom her brutal captors had retained as hostages.’ 


Mr. MacCrea continues : 


When this letter was entrusted to Mrs. Jacobi she was carefully 
instructed that, if she returned without the acceptance of the terms, 
of which she was informed, her children would be killed. 

Mrs. Jacobi was aware of the treachery intended, as the Nana’s Camp 
was in the Sevada Compound. Captain Mowbray Thomson mentions 
her extreme uneasiness at being detained in the Garrison. 

Though she allowed her feelings as a mother to remain in the ascendant, 
she ultimately met the same fate as the other prisoners. 

Had Mrs. Jacobi informed Sir Hugh of the capture of Allahabad by 
Neill, and of a force assembling for his relief, as well as the treachery 
intended at the Ghat, the Garrison would to a man have died at their 
post rather than have capitulated. 

The names of Mrs. Henry Jacobi and three children are given in the 
list, kept by the native doctor in charge of the captives, of those killed 
on the 15th of July. 

Captain McRae, in command of an advance party of H.M. 64th 
and Highlanders, was the very first to enter the Slaughter House on 
the morning of the 17th of July. He observed the bodies of two women 
gashed and tied to pillars, and others lying about the room; also a hook 
in the wall which showed that a child had been impaled on it. It was 
unfortunate that the relieving force were entire strangers to the Cawn- 
pore public; hence none of the bodies were 

The sketch (sic) plainly shows that special attention had been paid 
to the women tied to the pillars; that when Hosseini Khan entered with 
the butchers, some of the prisoners were prepared to resist their 
murderers. 

The writer, an old resident of Cawnpore, knew two such women, and 
has named those tied to the pillars as: 

Mrs. Henry Jacobi, the widow of the watchmaker, and Mrs. William 
Probett, the widow of the Dak Agent. 

These women were of middle stature, squarely built, and were the 
daughters of gunners of the Bengal Artillery, quite capable of making 
a stout resistance, and holding their own against any single native. 


Mr. MacCrea then gives the following account of Mrs. 
Jacobi’s death, which, however, I am inclined to consider some- 
what apocryphal : 


Mrs. Jacobi, standing behind the pillar, started forward and attacked 
her nearest assailant, the butcher, whom she felled to the ground by a 
blow, and while trying to wrench the sword out of his hand, was over- 
powered by his comrades and bound to the pillar, where she continued 
showering curses on her assailants and the Nana. Her child, who had 
been clinging to her dress, was seized and impaled by the chin to a 
hook on the wall before they cut her throat and nearly severed the head. 
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V 
THE CAPITULATION 


Mrs. Jacobi spent the whole day in the entrenchment, while 
the deliberations on the message she had brought were being 
conducted. Every soldier in the garrison revolted at the idea 
of surrendering, knowing well the treacherous character of the 
Nana. Moreover, the thought of white men surrendering to 
the blacks were most abhorrent to British prestige. Most of the 
officers, too, were for fighting to the bitter end, as was likewise 
General Wheeler, who still entertained hopes of help from Sir 
Henry Lawrence. “ 

The situation was critical in the extreme. On the one side, our 
numbers were fearfully reduced by death through disease, gun- 
shot, privation, and hunger; our guns had been considerably 
damaged by the enemy ; and even had they not been, they could 
make no adequate reply to the heavy fire of the enemy’s guns. 
Our ammunition was fast coming to an end, and our food supply 
had run out. With starvation staring us in the face, and black 
despair at our hearts, who could blame the wisdom of the decision 
that was at last reluctantly arrived at, in favour of capitulation? 

The day following—viz. the 26th of June—was a great day for 
us. The flag of truce was hoisted, and the roaring of cannon ~ 
having ceased, a weight seemed to have been taken off our hearts. 
The joy was general, and everybody seemed to have at once for- 
gotten their past sufferings. It was such happiness to quit a place 
so fraught with misery for all of us, and haunted with the groans 
of the wounded and the dying. Poor deluded fools that we were, 
for little did we dream what was still in store for us! 

The soldiers were singing and dancing, and they tried to get 
up 2 little fun for the children. It was the first time since we 
entered the entrenchment that the little ones were allowed their 
liberty, and they soon made up for lost time. A cask was con- 
verted into a drum and belaboured with a stick ; one man whistled 
a jig, while the others started to dance. The children, though 
very much broken down and emaciated, yet gathered round the 
dancers and tried to show their appreciation of the entertainment 
got up for them. We walked about that evening enjoying our 
freedom ; no creeping about on all fours, and having to lie flat 
on our faces every now and then in fear of the shells. 

We sadly needed clothing, for, as I have already said, our 
dresses had been torn for bandages. I went into the entrenchment 
with a dress made up of frills from the waist downwards, as was 
the fashion in those days, but when I left I had only the body, 
the entire skirt having been torn up to serve as bandages. Our 
boxes were used to strengthen the barricade, and when restored 
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to us were in as disreputable a condition as ourselves. We 
selected from them a few necessary articles of clothing, and left 
the rest for the Nana’s benefit. Those who had jewellery concealed 
it about their persons. 

At dawn on the morning of the 27th of June we fell into 
order, though no bugle was sounded. Behold us as we then 
appeared, like so many ghosts, tattered, emaciated, and be- 
grimed! Many a woman and child whom I had seen enter with 
beautiful and smiling countenances now looked old, haggard, des- 
perate and imbecile. There they stood, shoeless and stockingless, 
and destitute of all the finery so dear to the heart of woman— 
objects fit to make the angels weep! The old—battered and 
bruised, like ships that come into port after being buffeted by 
storms—babbled like children ; others had a vacant stare in their 
eyes, as if they beheld visions of the future. Many a little child 
was raving mad, and it was pitiful to see their singular behaviour. 

Although we had all been driven to most horrible straits, still 
every woman retained her modesty and refinement to the last. 
In this connexion I would say, situated as we were in the en- 
trenchment, it was not possible to observe etiquette and decorum, 
for we had to witness sights that often shocked us. Many a 
night I have been astounded on waking up to find a soldier 
sharing my charpoy (native bed), where the poor fellow had 
thrown himself down in utter weariness ! 

We were getting ready to start when the rebels rushed into 
the entrenchment, terrifying us to death by their rude and insolent 
behaviour ; and from many of us our little bundles, money, and 
valuables were rudely snatched away. Captain Kempland was 
severely beaten by some of the cavalry, his musket snatched out 
of his hands; and many other officers were treated in the same 
way. These meh would rather have died a hundred deaths than 
have submitted to such indignities at the hands of the black 
devils, but to have resented the insults would have been folly, 
outnumbered as we were. Captain Moore was the only one who 
would not brook their insults. Drawing himself up to his full 
height, and with a manner full of pride and courage, he told the 
mutineers that their triumph would be short-lived, and that every 
man would yet pay dearly for his misdeeds. Some of the rabble, 
enraged by his plain speaking, abused him so foully that it made 
our ears tingle and our blood boil. ‘Others threatened to spit 
on his face if he did not observe perfect silence. What a situation 
for the hero of the garrison, and our hearts ached for this brave 
man, who, by his never-failing courtesy and kindness to us poor 
suffering women, helped us to bear our troubles bravely. 

Woman though I am, every feeling in me is roused to a pitch 
of fury when I recall that scene, and my blood boils to think that 
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the people of England are so incredulous, hardly seeming to 
realise the brutalities we suffered at the hands of the so-called 
* Mild Hindoo.’ 

Our hearts now began to quail at the prospect before us, as the 
rebels had given us an earnest of what we were to expect at their 
hands. 

VI 


Tue MASSACRE AT THE GHAT 


It was about seven o’clock when we left for the Ghat, 
mounted on elephants, like sheep being driven to the 
shambles, the rebel army escorting us. The elephants 
provided for our conveyance were not allowed by their 
mahouts (or drivers) to sit down so that we might mount in 
comfort. We were therefore obliged to climb up by their tails, 
and you can imagine the brutality of such a proceeding (instigated 
by the Nana), when the wounded and sick had to adopt this mode 
of ascent and fell to the ground. This nearly cost my poor mother 
her life, for, hampered as she was by her enceinte condition, and 
weakened by hunger and privation, the task was a most Hercu- 
lean one for her to perform, and she fell heavily. How much 
better that she had died then and so have ended her sufferings; 
but, alas! her cup was then not full to the brim, for there was 
still worse in store for her. My only consolation is that she 
and my little brothers and sisters were not among the victims 
of the Nana’s bloodthirstiness as displayed in the Slaughter 
House. 

Reaching the Ghat we found that the boats were not very close 
to the shore, and the task of getting on board was a most difficult 
one. We had to wade knee-deep through the water, and it was 
pitiful to witness the difficulty of the aged, the sick, and the 
wounded in clambering up the boats’ sides. 

For the benefit of my readers who have no knowledge of India, 
I would here state that the type of boats on which we had to 
embark resembled the English fishing smack, having at one end 
an awning of thatch, under which passengers would sit. Each 
boat was only large enough to accommodate four people comfort- 
ably, while as many as ten and fifteen were huddled together, 
owing to the small number of boats placed at our disposal. 

Under the awning of our boat were seated my step-father, two 
brothers and two sisters, and an Indian nurse; while on the 
deck or forepart were two soldiers, my little sister, and myself. 
In the hopeless scramble and confusion that ensued, and also on 
account of the want of room in our boat, my poor mother was con- 
veyed to another boat a short distance away. 

While we were endeavouring to embark the shore was lined 
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with spectators, who were looking on and exulting like so many 
demons, as they undoubtedly were, over our distressing condition, 
taunting and jeering at us for having at last fallen into theit 
hands. The black devils grinned like so many apes, keeping 
up an incessant chatter in their monkey language. 

After all had embarked—which took about two hours to accom- 
plish—the word was given to proceed. Instead of the crew 
obeying these orders, a signal was given from the shore and they 
all leaped into the water and waded to the bank, after having 
first secreted burning charcoal in the thatch of most of the boats. 
Immediately a volley of bullets assailed us, followed by a hail 
of shot and grape which struck the boats, The two soldiers 
seated alongside of me were wounded, and crept into the shelter of 
the awning to escape being made further targets of. In a few 
minutes pandemonium reigned. Several of the boats were seen 
to be wrapped in flames, and the sick and wounded were burnt 
to death. Some jumped overboard and tried to swim to the 
opposite shore, but were picked off by the bullets of the sepoys. 
Others were drowned, while a few jumped into the water and 
hid behind their boats to escape the pitiless fire. But the guns 
continued their vile work, and grape and musketry were poured 
into the last-mentioned people from the opposite bank which 
soon became alive with rebels who had been placed there to 
intercept refugees to that shore. A few succeeded in pushing 
their boats to the further side of the river and were mercilessly 
slaughtered. 

The cavalry waded into the river with drawn swords and cut 
down those who were still alive, while the infantry boarded the 
boats to loot. One unfortunate, a Mr. Kirkpatrick, in trying 
to ward off the blows from a sabre with his arms, had both 
arms chopped off. I saw him about half an hour later lying in the 
water still alive ! 

The air resounded with the shrieks of the women and children 
and agonised prayers to God for mercy. The water was red with 
blood, and the smoke from the heavy firing of the 
cannon and muskets and the fire from the burning boats, 
lay like dense clouds over and around us. Several men 
were mutilated in the presence of their wives, while 
babies and children were torn from their mothers’ arms and 
hacked to pieces, the mothers being compelled to look on at 
the carnage! Many children were deliberately set fire to and 
burned, while the sepoys laughed and cheered, inciting each other 
to greater acts of brutality ! 

My poor little sister, the one who had had her leg fractured 
in the entrenchment, moaned piteously, crying out the while 
‘Oh, Amy, don’t leave me!’ A few yards away I saw the boat 
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containing my poor mother slowly burning, and I cowered on 
the deck overwhelmed with grief, not. knowing what horrible 
fate the next moment had in store for me. My heart beat like 
a sledge hammer, and my temples throbbed with pain; but there 
I sat, gripping my little sister’s hand, while the bullets fell like 
hail around me, praying fervently to God for mercy, and every 
second expecting to be in the presence of my Maker! 

The sepoys quickly boarded our boat, and a few trinkets I had 
with me were forcibly taken possession of by one of them. These 
not being sufficient to satisfy his avarice, he had the barbarity 
to fetch me a blow on the head with his musket. Shortly after 
I was beckoned to by a sowar who was on his horse riding along- 
side of our boat, the water reaching up to his saddle. I turned 
sick with fear, but paid no heed, pretending I had not seen him. 
He then levelled his carbine at me, but finding that it had not 
the effect of frightening me into submission to his wishes, and un- 
able to approach near enough to the boat, he shouted out to 
another sepoy who was on the boat to throw me into the water. 
I was thereupon brutally seized round the waist, and though 
I struggled and fought wildly, was quickly overcome and tossed 


into the river. 
The cries of my poor little sister, imploring me wildly not to 


leave her, still ring in my ears; and her last look of anguish at 
me preparatory to my undignified exit from the boat has haunted 
me ever since. That was the last I ever saw or heard of my 
family, and I fervently pray God that they died in the boat, as 
so many others did, and did not participate in the cruelties that 
were perpetrated on the one hundred and twenty forlorn victims 
of the Nana’s frenzy three weeks later. 


VII 
I AM TAKEN PRISONER 

I was soon taken to the shore, where I found another young 
lady, whom I recognised as Miss. Ulrica Wheeler, the younger 
daughter of General Wheeler, who had been taken captive like 
myself. I heard later that her poor old father had been cut 
down by a sowar at the Ghat and fell into the water. Her 
mother and elder sister were massacred at the Ghat. 

I was made to walk alongside of the sowar, who was on horse- 
back, and who kept a tight hold of my hand all the time. 

Drenched to the skin, bare-footed and bare-headed, I was 
conducted to a subadar’s hut a distance of about three miles from 
the Ghat. Here I was given a change of clothing of varied hue, 
consisting of the garments worn by the upper classes of native 
females, comprising a pyjama, which was very close-fitting and 
tight at the ankles and quite loose in the upper part; a coorta 
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(or jacket) reaching down to the knees, with long sleeves, likewise 
tight-fitting , and a muslin shawl, termed a doputta, which covered 
the head, shoulders, and body. Disguised in this costume, and 
my face tanned from exposure to the hot sun while in the 
trenches, it was easy enough for my captor to move me about from 
place to place—as he later on did—without exciting comment ; 
otherwise the sight of an English girl in the train of a Mahom- 
medan would have attracted such attention as would have termin- 
ated both our lives. 

In this hut I was kept a close prisoner for what seemed to me 
an age, though it could not have been more than a couple of 
hours. The uncertain fate of my stepfather, brothers and sisters, 
and my own perilous and deplorable condition sent me wellnigh 
mad, and soon brought on a burning fever. Regardless of my 
sufferings and my exhausted state, I was carried before two 
Moulvies (Mahommedan priests), whose names I afterwards 
learned were Liakut Ali and Ameerun Ali, men well known for 
their mutinous preaching in Allahabad. The former was a village 
schoolmaster when the outbreak at Allahabad took place, and, 
styling himself a prophet, excited the fanaticism of the people. 
He established himself at Khusrubagh, and proclaimed the 
restoration of the Moghul Empire and the extinction of the 
British. On Neill’s arrival he fled to Cawnpore and joined the 
Nana, when he was placed in charge of the Mahommedan Camp. 
After Cawnpore was taken he fled, and some years later was 
captured at Bombay and sent a prisoner to Allahabad, where he 
was tried and sentenced to transportation for life, I being the 
principal witness against him. The second villain I never came 
across again, but trust he also met an ignominious end. 

And now occurred the most dramatic episode in my life. I 
found myself in a large tent, which had originally been Govern- 
ment property and used as an officers’ mess. It was scantily 
furnished, a durrie, or Indian carpet, being spread on the floor, 
and a few chairs scattered round; the Moulvies sat with solemn 
faces on a wooden dais, each having a drawn sword by his 
side. ‘They looked for all the world like marble effigies stained 
in black, seated quite motionless, with their eyes cast down, 
and as if not daring to breathe. I was not granted the courtesy 
of a chair, but was made to squat on the ground ; and I can only 
presume that the sanctity of the Moulvies’ presence would not 
permit of such gross familiarity as the idea of a seat on a chair 
would have involved ! 

Reader, can you picture the scene, and the frightful insolence 
conveyed in the attitudes of the principal dramatis personae? Here 
was I, a young, cultured English girl, forcibly clothed in native 
costume, seated crouching on the floor, at the foot of the dais 
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on which the Moulvies sat. Behind me stood a horde of wild- 
looking, fanatical Moslems who had assembled to witness the 
tamasha; while towering over me, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, was another fanatic who seemed to be the Master of 
Ceremonies. The bright, mid-day sun lighted up the scene and 
the countenances of the actors and audience, some expressive of 
sullen indifference, others of religious frenzy and cruelty, and a 
few of vulgar curiosity at the sight of an English ‘ Missee’ being 
placed so entirely in their power. 

A deadly silence reigned, and the followers of the Prophet 
began the ceremony of my forced ‘conversion’ to their faith. 
A ‘blessed’ pomegranate was broken in halves, one section of 
which the Moulvie-in-chief partook of, while the other was handed 
to me toeat. A glass of sherbet was then partially drunk by him, 
I having to dispose of the remainder. Prayers were then recited 
in a loud voice, after which a female attendant, taking me by 
the hand, led me out of the tent to an improvised bathing place, 
where she undressed and bathed me. This was done in the way 
of ‘ purification,’ as previous to it I was, from the religious point 
of view, held to be ‘unclean.’ A new suit of clothes of the same 
type as the previous one was given to me to wear, and after dress- 


ing myself I was brought back to the tent, where I was made to 
stand and recite with bowed head a prayer termed the Kulma. 
This ended the ceremony, and my captor took me back to the hut 
where I had been lodged. 


AMELIA BENNETT. 


Howrah. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE MOTHER AND SOCIAL REFORM 
(IT) 


Ir may have seemed to readers of the first’ article that the case 
was too strongly stated—that the married women of the poor 
have no such keen sense of their legal and social disabilities as 
naturally animates a social investigator accustomed to other 
conditions. It is quite true that law, religion, custom, and the 
economic system have all combined to compel the wives to accept 
a position of subordination and dependence. Some, indeed, 
become so cowed and crushed, so lost to all sense of dignity and 
self-respect that they not only take ill-treatment as a matter of 
course, but actually resent other women resenting it. ‘The 
neighbours have gone on to me something shocking,’ said Mrs. 
T——, whose battered visage in the police court had procured 
three months’ imprisonment for her husband ; ‘ they say none of 
them would have gone up with a face as bad as mine, and had 
him ‘‘ put away ’’ for so long.’ The matrons of the slums were 
at first genuinely horrified at the suffrage agitation. ‘ All this 
talk about the vote is going against God,’ emphatically declared 
one elderly dame; ‘women were made for men.’ ‘It’s true we 
have a terrible hard time,’ said another, whose life of ‘ sacrifice’ 
night satisfy even Miss Violet Markham, ‘but it can’t be right 
to go against the Bible.’ Scripture is sometimes unconsciously 
misquoted in the effort to find religious sanction for the tradi- 
tional position of the wife. ‘He told me last night,’ sobbed a 
girl, whose husband had refused to let her help a mother in 
distress, ‘ that it was in the Testament that I was to forsake 
my father and my mother and cleave only to him.’ Any way of 
life, however filled with suffering and injustice, seems natural 
to those who have no experience of any other. The women of 
one of the cannibal tribes on the Congo told their white visitor, 
without the least sign of indignation, that their husbands would, 
of course, eat them should food become scarce. But the fact 
that the majority of slaves acquiesced in slavery, and sometimes 
even conceived warm affection for their owners, never yet rendered 
slavery any the less a source of untold evil to the State. Human 
beings possess extraordinary powers of moral as well as of 
1 Nineteenth Century and After, May 1913, 
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physical adaptation to existing conditions, and there is less of 
continuous, conscious unhappiness among even badly treated 
women than one would expect, but their minds and wills ara 
stunted and distorted to the irreparable loss of their families and 
of the community. 

Consider, for instance, a report on a family, recently furnished 
by an official of the Education Department of the London County 
Council. ‘The mother has reached that state of hopeless poverty 
when she no longer cares what happens; says her husband has 
given her nothing for three weeks. There are seven children 
under twelve. Man once had good work but lost it long ago 
through drink.’ Or this, from the notes of a chairman of a 
school attendance committee: ‘Delicate, hopeless-looking 
woman; child absent because of boots. Father brought in 
4s. 6d. for two weeks. Six children, eldest eleven, youngest five 
weeks. Officer reports father well-known drinking man. Wife 
has had to work ever since her marriage, though the husband 
had regular work.’ 

There is a widespread feeling that the nation is not reaping 
an equivalent return for the huge sums spent on elementary 
education, but the foundations of character are laid outside the 
school walls, and it is the mother’s attitude towards life which 
is the prime factor in the moral and spiritual development of her 
children. As well look for water to run uphill as for the State 
to derive right-thinking and right-living citizens from the off- 
spring of broken and ill-used mothers ! 

Women of naturally vigorous character, when they recognise 
the hopelessness of their future, sometimes become almost in- 
credibly brutalised, defiantly repudiating the conventions and the 
dictates of a society which has left them defenceless to their fate. 
The public-house is their real home, drinking with their ‘ pals’ 
their only pleasure, while sexual morality hardly exists among 
them. From both the crushed and the brutalised arise mischiefs 
incalculable to the body politic ; but did the voters of the country, 
who in the last resort are responsible for the laws, receive their 
deserts, the numbers of each would be increased a hundredfold. 
‘It needs such a lot of strength,’ said Mrs. P——, who spoke 
from long observation of life in poor quarters, ‘to hold up against 
a man who drinks the rent and leaves you to face the landlord, 
who forces you to pawn the children’s boots and your own shift, 
who knocks you about one day and takes you to the public-house 
the next, that, were it not for the children, not one woman in 4 
hundred could keep herself straight.’ 

The children, indeed, in some sort save the situation, and 
instances in which they are wilfully neglected or unkindly treated 
are surprisingly few. Unsatisfactory homes are practically 
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certain to come, sooner or later, under the notice of the school- 
attendance officers, but one of those working in a large London 
district stated recently that not in 5 per cent. of the cases re- 
ferred to him for investigation did he find a lack of love and care. 
For the children’s sake the women go hungry and ragged, bear 
with blows and insults, remorselessly sacrifice their moral stan- 
dards and their personal health. No more perverse misrepresen- 
tation ever misled the country than the theory so vigorously 
promulgated a few years ago that the high infant mortality 
among the poor was due to the decay of their maternal instincts. 
Since then, the charge has practically collapsed owing to its 
inherent falsity, but the leaders of public opinion so shrink from 
facing the real facts of the lives of the mothers that, as was 
noted last month, they have found a new cry. The position now 
taken is that the women, though well-meaning, are so ignorant 
of the care of infants that health visitors must be appointed and 
schools for mothers opened to instruct them in their duties. 

Could these agencies restore the crushed or the degraded, they 
would doubtless be the most meritorious of institutions, but 
experience shows this is beyond their powers. Society cannot 
thus easily get rid of the fruits of its own misdoing, and the only 
remedy is to cut off the supply of wrecked lives at the source by 
dealing with the causes that create them. The visitors and the 
‘schools’ have brought a much-needed element of sympathy, 
friendship, and co-operation into the lives of many poverty- 
stricken and isolated women, but as far as the care of their babies 
is concerned, average working-class mothers have little to learn. 
They have their own ways, which, though horrifying no doubt 
to their middle-class critics, are suited to their circumstances, 
and are crowned with amazing success. To any unprejudiced 
mind the statistics of infant mortality are an eloquent tribute to 
the extraordinary skill and self-devotion of the women of the mean 
streets. Take, for instance, the figures from the last annual 
report of the Medical Officer of Health for Kensington. In 
North Kensington the infantile death-rate was 148 per 1000, as 
against 103 in South Kensington—a difference of only 44 per 
cent. between the poor district and the rich one. Yet consider 
the difference of conditions. The typical baby of South Kensing- 
ton has a skilled attendant told off for its sole service. It has 
at least one whole room devoted to its especial use; it has regular 
hours for exercise, food, and sleep; the best medical advice is 
available for its smallest ailment; its mother guards her own 
health jealously for its sake; should its natural food fail, the 
best substitutes in the market are at its disposal. The mother of 
the typical baby of North Kensington staggers to her feet a few 
days after her confinement and begins her endless round of 
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cooking, cleaning, mending, and washing, and can only attend to 
the newcomer when she has satisfied the needs of the rest of the 
family. The home is small, dark, and ill-ventilated. To save 
expense the mother must as long as possible feed the infant 
herself, but should her milk fail, or, as more often happens, 
become so poor in quality that it half kills the child, she must, 
perforce, fall back on boiled bread and condensed milk, and at 
the earliest possible moment promote it to ‘bits’ from the family 
table. This is not due to her ‘ignorance,’ but because milk of 
any sort is so far beyond her resources that it can only be 
obtained through stinting the other children’s necessaries. In 
short, she is unable to secure for her baby a single proper 
condition as understood by well-to-do parents. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that the infant mortality 
of North Kensingfon is swollen by factors which either do not 
operate at all- or which operate to a much less extent in the 
case of its richer neighbour. All poverty-stricken areas have 
residual population of alcoholics, consumptives, and mental 
defectives, whose fecundity is great, and whose young children 
die in great numbers, thereby swelling the infant death-rate of 
their districts. Their fate, however, does not lie at the door of 
the average mother of the poor. We are told, also, that nearly 
one-third of all infant deaths is due to ante-natal causes, of which 
maternal exhaustion is chief, and this factor must necessarily be 
far more frequent in those social levels where the women are 
constantly overdriven, underfed, and not seldom ill-treated. 

Were it possible to make the proper deduction on these scores, 
one may well question whether the balance would not weigh 
against the wealthy portion of the Royal Borough, in spite of its 
hygienic and economic advantages. The Kensington figures can, 
to a certain degree, be paralleled by those from other places. 
The difference as regards infant mortality between favoured 
localities like Hampstead and Lewisham and poor ones like 
Bermondsey and Shoreditch varies from 6 to 7 per cent., and 
Mr. Rowntree found much the same proportion existing between 
the richer and the poorer parts of York. The lesser ratio in the 
case of Kensington is probably due to the fact that its divisions 
contain a greater intermingling of rich and poor than do the last- 
named districts. It is not easy to say what inference should 
be drawn from these figures. Are we to conclude that the chil- 
dren of the masses are born so vigorous that they can combat the 
myriad difficulties of their physical lives? If so, what becomes 
of the cry of national degeneration? If, on the other hand, we 
are to gather that the maxims of Harley Street are far from 
being of universal validity, what becomes of the modern claim of 
the medical profession to dominate human life from the cradle 
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to the grave? In truth, one cannot understand why the babies 
live, or how they recover from their grievous illnesses, and it 
sometimes seems as if the mothers of the people possessed some 
secret, not known to those whose children are cared for by hire- 
lings, whereby they transfer some of their own vitality to the 
infants in their arms. It is a well-known fact that young children 
will often dwindle and pine in hospitals and convalescent homes in 
spite of the greatest care and the most scientific treatment, and 
only begin to recover weight when sent back to the care of their 
mothers. 

After the age of two the children frequently begin to fall off. 
Maternal care and skill can no longer neutralise the bad condi- 
tions of the homes, and the boys and girls in the elementary 
schools compare badly, as regards height, weight, and freedom 
from physical defects with the children of the upper classes. If 
it be true, however, that the first twelve months of life are the 
supreme test of ‘mothering,’ working women have no cause to 
blush. 

The attitude of authority towards these unfortunate beings— 
the Prime Minister refuses to include them in the category of 
people—on whose shoulders the whole economic and social fabric 
rests, but who, as was shown in the last article, are denied the 
elementary rights of protection for their persons, and the enforce- 
ment of their most important contract, is one of shameless 
exploitation. Parliament increasingly assumes the right to inter- 
fere in the upbringing of the child for the benefit of the future 
citizen, but has not dared to lay the burden on the fathers who 
have political and other means of self-defence. 

Among the better-off artisans, as among the income-tax paying 
classes, where the increased cost of child-nurture springs mainly 
from the desire of the parents to give the young the best possible 
chance in life and is voluntary in its nature, the man undoubtedly 
bears his share of the burden; and it has been conveniently 
assumed, in spite of overwhelming evidence to the contrary, that 
this rule holds good throughout all grades of the community. 
Despite the general advance in working-class conditions, the 
strain on the women of the poorer half of the nation was never so 
great as at present. 

Time was when, if the father brought in no money, the 
mother, untroubled by thoughts of soap or soda, could crouch 
with her brood in a room shared by other families, and could 
send her children out barefoot and in rags, to beg their living 
from passers-by. Sanitary officers and the schools have changed 
all that, and she now exists in a state of being continually driven 
to live beyond her means. Poverty is a comparative term. A 
family in the South of Ireland without any sense of degradation 
can live on twelve shillings a week, but this is impossible in 
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London or in any large town. Those things which are not neces- 
sary for actual existence but which are demanded by public opinion 
have been termed by Professor Marshall ‘ conventional wants,’ 
and to be unable to satisfy these entails as much suffering as 
the lack of more essentially needful commodities. Such are 
boots, white pinafores for the girls, changes of underlinen, clean- 
ing requisites for house and person, scraps of cheap finery for 
the school parties, death insurances, and the hot Sunday dinner. 
These things the mother must provide at all cost, or else expose 
herself to countless humiliations. The schools are veritable 
harrying machines. Not only do the reports of the inspectors 
depend largely on the appearance of the children, but the teachers 
are genuinely devoted to their charges, and anxious that the best 
should be done for them in every way. The wherewithal is not 
their business. If a child turns up dirty. or untidy the mother 
is ruthlessly called to account. ‘The nurse sent my two girls 
home to-day,’ whimpered Mrs. H——., ‘because they had so 
little clothing on, but I can’t give them more. Their father 
hasn’t brought me thirty shillings during the last two months.’ 
‘I have only six pinafores for my four girls,’ lamented Mrs. 
H——, whose husband drinks and illtreats her, ‘but I wash 
twenty-four a week, doing them after the children have gone to 
bed. Yesterday I was so ill I couldn’t stand up to the wash- 
tub, and the teacher sent me such a sharp message that I 
couldn’t help crying.’ 

It must be remembered that the poor are exceedingly sensitive 
to criticism. The power of taking one’s own line and of disregard- 
ing other people’s opinion comes only with freedom and indepen- 
dence, and women who have neither suffer keenly under censure. 
‘Your husband mayn’t give you a halfpenny to buy soap,’ said 
Mrs. S——, bitterly, ‘ but if the children go dirty to school it’s 
you that gets the black looks.’ 

The whole burden of the Education Act falls practically on 
the mothers. There is seldom a meeting of any school attendance 
committee but one or more forlorn-looking women appear to 
explain that their children’s absence from school is due to lack of 
boots. They are met with remorseless pressure and vague threats, 
are told they are breaking the law by keeping the children at 
home, and that boots must be procured from somewhere. Now 
it is not the wife’s province at all to provide boots ; it isthe father’s, 
and the woman would be within her rights in declining to be 
bullied. Let the authorities deal with the legal parent. It is 
but seldom, however, that anyone shows defiance. When the 
men are kind husbands and fathers, unable to do more for their 
families without unreasonable personal privation, their wives 
stoutly defend them. ‘ My husband only earns a guinea,’ ex- 
claimed one, ‘ and he gives me 18s. What more can he do? He 
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can’t go about in rags and not be able to pay his clubs. A man 
must be decent.’ When the case is one of actual unemployment 
the wives are even more indignant at the idea of the fathers 
being harried, declaring emphatically, ‘ They can’t give what they 
haven't got.’ The fact that, as citizens, men are collectively 
answerable for an ordering of society which results in no one 
being responsible for the child’s maintenance is hardly, as yet, 
within their grasp. If a woman knows her own husband is doing 
his best, she will be no party to persecuting him, preferring to 
bear the brunt herself. Furthermore, even if the man has 
squandered his money in drink or vice, the wife is none the less 
constrained to shield him. She knows by experience that the 
knowledge that the father is able, if he chooses, to provide for 
his family closes the purse of charity, and thus deprives her of 
her last resource. Besides, should he be compelled to appear 
before a magistrate, she knows he will be fined or imprisoned. 
If the first, he asks for time to pay, comes home, ‘ knocks her 
about ’ for allowing him to be summoned, and takes the fine off 
her housekeeping allowance. If the second, she is is left penniless 
while he is ‘away.’ The whole position is outrageously unjust 
and would be allowed to exist in no other relationship of life. 
Much would be gained if the wives were no longer permitted to 
appear as their husband’s proxies where the children are con- 
cerned. The system would then be revised in the light of common 
sense and first principles, and a distinction drawn between the 
father who was, for no fault of his own, unable to provide for 
his family and one who wasted his strength and his money in 
self-indulgence. A civilised society could hardly confess itself 
unequal to devising appropriate treatment for each class, but it 
is so much easier to browbeat an isolated and unfriended woman 
than to deal with the root questions of alcoholism and unemploy- 
ment, that the authorities are not likely to choose the more difficult 
path till their victims have the power to insist that the real issues 
shall be no longer shirked. 

The situation repeats itself with respect to the much vaunted 
medical inspection of school children. The rising generation is 
probably benefiting to some extent by the services of the doctor, 
but all schools in poor neighbourhoods show numerous instances 
of children for whom the medical treatment ordered has not been 
obtained. A round of visits to the defaulters in A—— School 
revealed that the commonest reason for not complying with the 
doctor’s orders was the mother’s lack of means. Mrs. P: 8 
answer was typical : ‘ My man gives me 22s., and I have to pay 8s. 
rent; coal, insurance, and so forth take another 4s. There are 
six to keep. I asked for the free dinners last month when my 
man was only doing three days a week, but the committee refused 
and said they thought I ought to manage, People do think you 
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ought to manage on such a little. If I take Lizzie to the hospital, 
what with fares, medicine, and someone to mind the others while 
I’m gone, it will cost me one-and-six. I don’t see the good of 
taking money off the food to put it on the medicine.’ It is the 
practice of some care committees to requisition ladies of leisure 
from the wealthier districts of London to assist in this ‘ following 
up’ work, and it is not uncommon to hear such helpers congratu- 
late themselves that they have succeeded in persuading or in 
forcing ‘ the parents to do their duty.’ Naturally they do not in 
the least realise that all they have accomplished is to induce the 
mother to get spectacles for Jane at the expense of Tommy’s shoes 
or the baby’s milk. 

It is to be noted that the prohibition of street trading and the 
limitation of the hours of work of children attending school, both 
highly commendable measures in themselves, have nevertheless 
the vital defect of adding to the burdens and responsibilities of 
the mother, while diminishing her resources. One cannot assert 
that no man has increased his wife’s housekeeping allowance 
because of these restrictions, but inquiries so far have failed to 
reveal him, and the women questioned scoff at the idea of his 
existence. 

The question arises whence the women derive the means of 
meeting the demands made upon them in the name of their 
children. Sometimes relations come to the rescue, but in the 
economic groups which supply most of the cases which come under 
the notice of the various school authorities friends are seldom 
in a position to render much help. Apart from them the mother’s 
resources are of three kinds. 

The first expedient, and the one which involves least moral 
or physical damage to herself and her family, is that she herself 
supplements the weekly income. Nothing shows more provoking 
ignorance of the characters and life circumstances of the poor than 
the repetition of the parrot-cry, ‘Stop the married women going 
to work in the interests of the race.’ Where nothing is known 
much is apt to be assumed. Many would-be leaders of social 
reform apparently think that the mother’s aim in life is to escape 
from the company of her children, and that it is necessary to 
wall her up in her home by artificial restrictions. Putting aside 
those cases where the wife is a confirmed alcoholic or is of feeble 
intellect, she is far more keenly alive to the interests of her 
children than any philanthropist or politician can possibly be. 
She alone is in a position to decide whether under existing circum- 
stances she serves her offspring best by ministering directly to 
their wants, or by augmenting the family income. Let her 
nominal right of maintenance for herself and her children be 
transformed into a real one, and it will be found that her supposed 
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passion for working ten hours a day in a jam factory for a mere 
pittance is a figment of men’s imaginations. When the woman 
is a highly skilled worker outside interference is still more imperti- 
nent and obnoxious. Everyone with first-hand knowledge can 
tell of scores of homes in which large families have been success- 
fully reared and started in life in a way which would have been 
impossible had they depended on the father’s wages alone. 

But this self-respecting method of supplying her needs is not 
available for a woman who is sickly, unskilled, or who has two 
or three young children, and such a one is driven back on the 
plan of stinting herself and the rest of the family of necessaries in 
order to meet the demands of the authorities for the ailing child, 
the main shortage falling on herself and fatally undermining her 
health and energies. To some this scems of little real importance. 
‘I know it sounds horrible,’ once said an earnest humanitarian 
to the writer, ‘ but I do believe we should be justified in draining 
the last drop of blood from the mothers, if we could thereby secure 
a better crop of children.’ The point, however, does not arise. 
Even supposing the denial to the mother of all personal rights 
resulted in every child being well washed, clothed and fed, the 
moral loss would still outweigh the physical gain. No middle- 
class parent would consider his duty to his offspring discharged 
because their bodies were efficiently cared for. As well try to 
ripen wheat without the aid of the sun as to rear children, worth 
the nation’s having, without the mother’s love and solicitude, and 
no broken-down drudge can rise to the opportunities of her high 
office. Even when the woman’s health is not altogether sacrificed 
life-long toil and privation render her stupid and unattractive, and 
her growing boys and girls, even when well disposed, soon begin 
to seek their friends and their pleasures outside the home. This 
drifting away of her children, natural though it is, is the hidden 
tragedy of many a work-worn mother’s life. ‘ I’ve slaved twenty- 
five years for them, early and late,’ said Mrs. W——-; ‘ I’ve never 
had a week’s holiday and hardly ever a day’s pleasure ; they have 
never once been short of anything I could get for them, but none 
of them seem to care about me now.’ The dullness of the family 
circle caused by the wife’s want of charm and freshness doubtless 
accounts in part for the curious fact that so many men of the 
working classes about the age of forty deteriorate as husbands and 
fathers and tend to give way to gambling and drinking habits. 

It is but seldom, however, that the wives, much as they pinch 
and scrape, can squeeze out enough for their children’s needs, and 
they therefore take refuge in their third expedient, utterly destruc- 
tive though it is to the moral well-being of themselves and of 
their families. The women sink into cadgers and beggars, skilled 
in every mode of exploiting the district visitors, the church 
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workers, the members of the care committees, the ladies of the 
Babies’ Institute, and the general philanthropic public, and prove 
more than a match for every precaution against overlapping. 
Nor do they spare even their own impoverished neighbours, 
Neither at the time nor afterwards are they condemned by their 
children. ‘She was always a good mother to us,’ said one girl; 
‘father often never gave her a shilling for weeks together, but 
she always found a bit for us somewhere.’ Their cleverness in 
concealing from each almsgiver the existence of the others verges 
on the miraculous. They know that Miss A—— will not give 
boots to Johnnie if she learns that Mr. B—— has provided half-a- 
crown for coals, and that Mrs. C will not send the delicate 
Amy away to the seaside if she realises that the vicar is keeping 
Mary at a convalescent home. Can they, in common justice, be 
blamed? It is dinned into their ears, week in and week out, that 
the welfare of their families is their sole excuse for existence, and 
their mother-instinct makes them apt to learn the lesson. Annoy- 
ing though it undoubtedly is for members of the charitable public 
to discover that the recipient of their gifts is also deriving aid 
from other quarters, the complexity of the problems which face 
the impecunious mother must be judged with more sympathetic 
insight than is displayed in an occasional tract, written by the 
Rev. Clement F. Rogers and issued by the Charity Organisation 
Society. The author tells of a case for which he signed a dispen- 
sary letter, but later felt he had blundered in so doing. The 
husband had an incurable disease ; the wife, who from the amount 
of her wages must have been a respectable and hard-working 
woman, earned 14s. 6d.; three dependent children brought in 
between them 2s., and the parish allowed 2s. and four loaves. 
Total income 18s. 6d. and four loaves for five people. Mr. Rogers 
adds, ‘I discovered later that Mrs. B—— writes begging letters 
to ladies in the West End and that the district visitor sees no 
sign of poverty in the home.’ 

Now can anyone maintain that Mrs. B—— was to blame for 
doing her utmost to keep her sick husband and dependent children 
clean and comfortable? She certainly could not accomplish the 
task out of 18s. 6d. What else was she to do but to take advan- 
tage of every possible resource in the way of free dispensary letters, 
begging appeals, and charitable aids of every kind? 

We hear many plaints of the low standard of truth and honour 
among large sections of the rising generation. What else can be 
expected when the children grow up with the knowledge that the 
home is only held together by the lies and shifts of the mother? 
Nothing is more heart-rending than to watch, in case after case, 
the slow deterioration of the women, as rendered desperate by the 
ever-increasing needs of their young they sink into lower and lower 
depths of dishonesty and untruth. The blame, however, does not 
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lie on their shoulders, but on those who have blindly set them an 
impossible task. 

The advocates of the raising of the school age to fifteen, or 
even to sixteen, are now challenged to state from what source 
they propose to derive the living expenses of the children during 
their additional years of dependence. If they are to be booted, 
fed, and clothed sufficiently well to enable them to profit by the 
longer schooling, at least sixpence a day will be required for each, 
besides something for the extra sleeping accommodation which 
their advancing ages will render necessary. The male parents 
among the workers, on whom an ill-informed public vaguely 
expects that the burden will rest, fall into three main classes, the 
overlappings and subdivisions of which must be neglected here. 
First, men possessed of a margin over and above their necessary 
household and personal expenditure, who co-operate with their 
wives in all that concerns the welfare of the children, and who 
are far keener to give the latter ‘ their chance ’ than any Govern- 
ment Department can possibly be. But in such families the 
parents are increasingly keeping their boys and girls at school ~ 
beyond the compulsory age, and laws for them are only an imperti- 
nence and a hindrance. 

The fathers of the second type also possess a margin over and 
above their necessary expenditure, and were they willing to give 
up their evenings at the workmen’s clubs or at the public-houses, 
their transactions in horse-racing, their spells off work, could fully 
discharge their domestic responsibilities. To these men, however, 
the weak legal position of the wife proves an irresistible temptation 
to self-indulgence and selfishness. ‘There are heaps of men in 
this very street,’ said Mrs. W——, ‘ who never give their wives 
more than a pound, even though they are earning two. If the 
women ask for more they are told that lots have to manage with 
less, and that they are lucky to get what they do.’ Such heads 
of households are not reckoned as ‘ bad husbands.’ They pay the 
stipulated sum regularly and, though careless and indifferent to 
the fact that their wives are being worn out in the struggle to 
make ends meet, are seldom actively unkind. Accustomed to see 
the women round them become sickly and dejected creatures, they 
feel no personal responsibility, and their callousness to the physical 
sufferings of their wives is often startling. Men of this class will 
not of their own motion increase the housekeeping allowance 
whatever be the compulsory outgoings of the mothers. They did 
not give an extra penny when the school age was raised to four- 
teen, nor would they give it were the age raised to twenty. The 
third class consists of men—one-third, we are told, of the whole 
population, but many of whom are not yet married—whose income 
never exceeds twenty-five shillings a week and is often under a 
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pound. Now, recent investigations have conclusively shown that 
it takes over a guinea a week to keep a town family of even five 
or six persons supplied with the barest necessaries of life. Every 
household, however, spends something on such items as stamps, 
trams, beer, tobacco, relishes and insurance, and is, besides, 
practically certain to have its weekly average reduced by the illness 
or unemployment of its head during the year. It therefore follows 
that unless the income is supplemented by the earnings of the 
wife or of the children, much less is spent on food and clothing 
than is necessary for moral self-respect or for physical efficiency. 
When there is no extra source of revenue the pound-a-week 
budgets obtained by Mrs. Pember Reeves in Lambeth show that 
without making any allowance for irregularity of employment or 
for the inevitable ‘ extras,’ the sum available per head for the 
food of mother and children varies from a penny three farthings to 
threepence a day, the latter sum being only reached when the 
family was very small, or the rent very low. 

The advocates of raising the school age object to wage-earning 
on the part of either mother or children, and are prepared to 
restrict or abolish both by legislation, and it therefore remains 
for them to state clearly what they propose todo. Do they intend 
to secure a State grant of at least 121. a year for every child 
remaining at school after the age of fourteen, or do they intend 
passing a law compelling both the fathers of Class II. who are 
able, and the fathers of Class III. who are not able (and sometimes 
not willing) to fulfil their legal and nominal obligations? No hint 
of any such heroic measures reaches the public ear, and it is 
to be feared that the would-be reformers are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, once more about to throw the burden and the responsi- 
bility on the defenceless wives. 

It is not disputed that the school age should, at all events 
in many cases, be raised, but women should unite in demanding 
that the financial side of the matter, in so far as this affects 
the homes, should be honestly faced and adequately dealt with. 

In the case of infants the authorities are equally determined 
to hold the mother to her task of making bricks without straw. 
The newspapers recently reported a case at Nottingham in which 
the coroner, when sitting on the death of a baby who had died of 
bronchitis while being carried to a doctor’s, declared that the 
conduct of the mother bordered on criminality, that her action 
had accelerated the child’s demise, and that he hesitated whether 
or not she ought to be tried for manslaughter. It came out in 
the evidence that the husband provided sixteen shillings a week to 
keep a family of six, but the coroner found no words of.reproof 
for him. Yet it was his default which made it impossible for the 
mother to have the child treated at home. 
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It has now been shown that the low legal status of married 
women, as compared with ‘the mass of male workers, results in 
a vast amount of suffering to the individual or of injury to the 
State. It has been shown that the wife has no security for her 
maintenance other than what public opinion and the goodwill of 
her husband afford; that she is repeatedly exposed to serious 
physical violence for which she, alone among British subjects, 
has practically no redress; that law and administration are con- 
tinually increasing her liabilities and responsibilities while 
diminishing her already scanty means of meeting them. It has 
been shown that the depressed condition of the wife and mother 
is one of the main causes of low wages ; of the reckless propagation 
of children by men unable or unwilling to support them ; of the 
low moral standard of thousands of homes ; of the qualified success 
attending all efforts of social reform. 

Are there any counterbalancing considerations? Do even the 
men of the country profit? It is a commonplace that the worst 
evils of slavery are those suffered by the slave-owner, and it is 
undeniable that even an averagely good man is exposed to a severe 
moral strain by having always at hand a dependent creature on 
whom he can, if he chooses, cast most of his family responsibili- 
ties, and who is forced to stand between him and the consequences 
of his incontinence, his intemperance, his extravagance. 

Because of the wife’s exploited domestic labour the consumer 
does, indeed, obtain some of his goods at an unfairly cheap rate, 
‘but this advantage is nullified many times over by the indirect 
expenses the system entails on him. Dr. Tredgold states that 
England possesses an official pauper to every forty-five of the popu- 
lation, one definitely insane person to every 275 normal, and a vast 
army of the feeble-minded, amounting to at least 300,000 persons. . 
Mr. Lloyd George laments that 50 per cent. of the recruits are 
annually rejected as physically unfit. Mr. Chiozza Money tells 
us that, prior to the Old Age Pensions Act, one-fifth of all deaths 
took place in public institutions, such as workhouses, convalescent 
homes, hospitals, and lunatic asylums. 

An obvious criticism may here be anticipated. It will be 
pointed out that, in spite of the alleged defects of the marriage 
laws, innumerable Englishwomen manage to lead dignified and 
happy lives as wives and mothers, and the question fairly arises 
why these same laws should work havoc in other cases. Much 
might be said in explanation. Among the better organised classes 
of the community the man’s social standing is involved in the 
way in which he maintains his home; the wife is in constant 
communication with her own relatives, by whom any physical or 
other ill-treatment of her would be powerfully resented. Even 
among the very poor this family support is the main safeguard of 
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the woman, and this is probably the reason why marital cruelty ig 
less common in the villages than in’ the large towns. It often 
casts a lurid light on apparently satisfactory marriages to discover 
that the real reason why the wives refuse to emigrate, even when 
such a step would be of immense economic advantage to their 
families, is that they do not dare to trust themselves to their 
husbands away from the protection of their own relations. Again, 
no one whose memory goes back thirty years can fail to be 
struck by the enormous improvement in the practical position of 
middle-class wives which has synchronised with the opening up 
of many careers to fairly-educated women. This has rendered 
practicable a far more careful selection of mate than is possible for 
those whose choice often lies between an unsatisfactory husband 
and the workhouse. As long as there are multitudes of women 
just on the starvation line, so long will it continue to be true 
that the worst of men can always find a wife, and this fact is a 
powerful eugenic reason for providing industrial opportunities for 
female workers. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that in the upper classes 
of society the courts do, in fact, recognise and enforce the woman’s 
claim to a provision in accordance with her husband’s means, and 
that a sufficiency of pecuniary resources does much in itself to 
render unions tolerable which would be unmitigatedly wretched 
lived out in the close contact necessitated by two rooms and twenty 
shillings a week. 

It is freely and fully acknowledged, however, that the reab 
reason why married life in England, taken as a whole, is happy, is 
because Englishmen, taken as a whole, are a kindly and home- 
loving race; that they have, as Matthew Arnold pointed out, a 
strong sense of ‘conduct,’ and that their feeling of fair play 
extends into their domestic relationships. Even among the 
lowest, few men take anything like full advantage of their legal 
position. 

These facts, however, though they have rendered a certain 
degree of civilisation possible, do not justify the state of the law, 
which should confirm and strengthen the best instincts of human 
nature, not pander to the lowest, and which has no more right 
to provide facilities for cruelty, sensuality and idleness than to 
furnish opportunity for fraud. Every generation contains a cer- 
tain number of individuals whose moral sense is weak, and whose 
will is undeveloped, who are, in short, below the ethical standard 
of the age, and in all relationships of life other than matrimony 
infinite pains is taken to guard the community from their ravages. 
It is on their account, indeed, that the whole penal code and 
its machinery exists. The wife, however, as has been shown, 
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stands, for the most part, outside this protective influence and is 
delivered over to the basic principles of anarchy. 

A vague consciousness that the alarming contrast between the 
unexampled prosperity of the country and its threatened racial 
degeneracy is somehow connected with the condition of the 
married women has resulted in a crop of schemes and proposals 
as futile as they are well meaning—veritable pills to cure earth- 
quakes. Municipalities issue leaflets of good advice and appoint 
health visitors; charitable ladies support babies’ institutes and 
arrange for the supply of a few hot dinners to newly-made 
mothers. Advanced reformers demand free supplies of milk to 
every home in which a birth has taken place, or even the payment 
of small money grants. Others are insisting that the married 
woman shall be prohibited from earning, though they refrain from 
suggesting any alternative method by which she and her children 
can be fed and clothed, if her husband fails to support her. 

Many base their hopes on the teaching of infant hygiene and 
of the cutting out of baby clothes in the elementary schools, 
magnificently disregardful of the facts of infant mortality as stated 
above. Others stake their faith on the medical inspection of 
school children, and, without a qualm, hound mothers whose own 
bodies are literally dropping to pieces into spending hours and 
hardly-spared pence in taking a child to the hospital for a decayed 
tooth or a swollen tonsil. As always when the refusal of justice 
has produced its inevitable crop of weeds, the English public shows 
itself self-sacrificingly anxious to come to the rescue with doles 
and palliatives. 

Suffragists at least will not believe the case can be met 
thus. That all this suffering, misery, and wrong has grown 
up, unnoticed, under the rule of men the vast majority of whom 
are good husbands and devoted fathers, and who, certainly, 
never set out to make the lives of women bitter, is but 
one more proof of the truth of Mr. Lyttelton’s words in 
the House of Commons in January last: ‘ You cannot entrust 
one class to the uncontrolled guardianship of another, and you 
cannot govern wisely without knowledge.’ But under the party 
system there is no inducement for politicians to acquire know- 
ledge concerning those who stand outside the Constitution, and 
who are therefore unable either to support those who champion 
their rights, or to punish those who neglect their interests. This, 
to the ordinary man, is the real significance of the vote. To 
improve the position of married women will not be easy. A 
good many hoary legal maxims and mediaeval theological con- 
ceptions may have to go, but it is imperative that the failure of a 
purely male electorate to secure any improvement in the status 
or condition of the mother-worker at all commensurate with the 
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improvement in the general condition of other workers should be 
frankly recognised and acknowledged. 

Not that the bestowal of the vote will work any instantaneous 
miracle or immediately render all ameliorative efforts unneces- 
sary. Nations, like individuals, must reap the - consequences 
of their past negligences and ignorances, and for many a long 
year a sorry crop of spoiled lives will still work woe to the 
commonwealth. 

Multitudes of working-class wives are so isolated, so inarticu- 
late, so accustomed to methods of government which, so far as 
they are concerned, are methods of despotism, that enfranchise- 
ment, come when it may, will come too late. It has been painful 
to witness the abject humility with which they have submitted 
to the Insurance Act, which has deprived thousands of the little 
weekly jobs, so insignificant as viewed from the green benches 
of Westminster but which made just the difference between sol- 
vency and insolvency to the women. ‘They showed no more 
anger or rebellion than if their means of living had been inter- 
fered with by a thunderbolt or an earthquake. The crying need 
of the moment is for leaders able to gain their confidence, who 
will help them to realise that the largest portion of their troubles 
arises not from any ‘ Act of God,’ but from the stupidity of Par- 
liaments. They need to be roused to the truth of Mr. Cecil 
Chapman’s words, based on his long experience as a police-court 
magistrate: ‘I have no hesitation in saying that the absence 
of the woman’s point of view is the root cause of the inefficacy 
and injustice of the laws I have to administer, and owing to 
natural differences men are incapable of supplying the deficiency.’ 

It would be premature to dogmatise on any remedy, or set 
of remedies, for the indefensible condition of the wives and 
mothers. They themselves are the natural guardians of family 
life and the only safe judges of the ultimate effect of any pro- 
posed measure on their homes, their dearest and most vital 
interest. There is reason to think, however, that the women 
would demand, first of all, if they thought that any demand of 
theirs would have the slightest weight, that their right to main- 
tenance, in return for their services as wives and domestic 
workers, should be rendered effective and not left, as at present, 
theoretic and moral. 

The term ‘maintenance’ must therefore in some way be 
defined. This could be done either by establishing a legal mini- 
mum which might vary with the locality, or by a separate con- 
tract at each marriage, whereby the wife would be entitled to 
a definite provision agreed upon between the parties, and which 
would increase automatically according to the number of the 
children. Such a change in the legal position of married women 
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ought not to be viewed as revolutionary. It would simply level 
up the condition of all wives to that already attained by the great 
majority through the force of public opinion and of private 
affection. But the gain to that 25 per cent. of the female 
population who, as Professor Karl Pearson tells us, produce 50 
per cent. of the births, would be incalculable. The mere fact 
that his wife and children had enforceable pecuniary rights would 
be a moral education to many men. The wife’s sense of re- 
sponsibility would also be quickened. Too many now take refuge 
in fatalism when confronted with the yearly baby for whom 
its legal parent will never dream of providing an extra shilling. 
Had she a remedy and refused to use it, she also would be answer- 
able for the unprovided-for life. 

The question at once arises, ‘ What is to happen if the hus- 
band fails to supply the money or its equivalent?’ The working 
women best known to the writer make little of the practical 
difficulty, saying : ‘ A wife knows within a year or two whether 
a man is going to support her; if he can’t, or if he won’t, she 
should be allowed to leave him. As long as she had only one 
or two children she could struggle along and work at what 
she did before marriage.’ The definition of maintenance would 
indeed be as ineffective as the present supposed safeguards of the 
wife, were she not given the power of withdrawal from co- 
habitation. The women consulted trouble little regarding the 
question of divorce as against legal separation, probably because 
public opinion in mean streets has small condemnation for a 
‘separated’ woman who goes to another man and lives faithfully 
with him. The judgment of the masses is based, not on theories, 
but on direct observation of the facts of life around them, and 
they see little difference between such homes and others more 
normally constituted. 

It is recognised, of course, that any proposal facilitating the 
‘breaking-up of the home’ will appear to many responsible and 
influential people subversive of the social order, and to be 
resisted to the uttermost. But is the present system as con- 
ducive to the interests of religion, public morality, and of family 
life as the London Diocesan Conference thinks? Consider the 
following cases, taken at random from the writer’s notebooks, to 
which every Poor-law officer, or experienced school manager, 
could supply scores of parallels : 

(A) Mother sickly, anaemic, worn out; attendance officer 
reports her husband has ill-treated her ever since marriage, that 
she has always had to work to feed herself and children. Five 
living; youngest, a baby of three months; children all sickly; 
little girl of five looks like child of three. 

(B) Caretaker reported that Mrs. T—— was confined this 
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morning ; her last is only eleven months; she had not even 
cup of tea till Mrs. A—— took pity on her. ‘ Her husband is 
no good at all.’ 

In sober truth, to compel women under such circumstances 
to live with their husbands and to continue to bring children 
into the world doomed from birth to cold, hunger and disease 
is sheer barbarity. 

The English public thrilled with horror when it read of 
Bulgarian babies bayoneted by Turkish soldiers before the eyes 
of their mothers, but the women in its own great cities suffer 
no less from outraged and insulted maternity. ‘I’ve lost three 
beautiful children in two years,’ sobbed Mrs. G——, ‘ and they 
have been as truly murdered as if their father had shot them,’ 
‘I’ve put up with his ill-treatment of myself for sixteen years,’ 
* declared Mrs. S——, ‘but when I see the way his habits ar 
ruining the girls’ constitutions I feel as if I could kill him.’ 

It is evident, however, something more would be necessary 
than merely enabling the wife to take the children and go. The 
man could not thus be allowed to escape all responsibility for 
the lives he had brought into the world. The mother would 
discharge her share of the liability by her personal care of the 
children; the father should be obliged to provide them with 
the necessaries of life. The enforcement of this duty, however, 
must be laid on the community which, for its own sake, is bound 
to see that its future citizens are duly nurtured, and not, as at 
present, on the helpless wife. Were the mother, under all 
proper safeguards and precautions, allowed to draw on the local 
authority for the requisite sum, leaving it to recover from the 
father in any way it thought fit, the ratepayers would soon insist 
that some way should be found of forcing defaulting fathers to 
fulfil their legal obligations. The practical certainty of exposure 
would in itself prove a powerful deterrent ; slight though the risk 
at present is, the worst men fear the off-chance of ‘ being shown 
up in the court,’ and will make spasmodic efforts to avoid it. 

Many, however, who might possibly bring themselves to 
approve of the release of the wife where there is physical violence, 
or when the man’s failure to maintain is wilful, would hesitate 
in cases where it is not wilful. But justice demands that in 
these cases also the wife should have the option of leaving. 
The man is in the position of a bankrupt; no longer able to 
meet his commitments, and therefore in no condition to contract 
others. So strong are the forces binding women to their homes 
and families that there would be small danger of their making 
a harsh or unreasonable use of their discretion, or of deserting 
a mate who had fallen into merely temporary difficulties. But 
some possible path of moral salvation must be found for the wife 
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in cases like one which the writer has watched for years. The 
husband neither smokes nor drinks, earns his dinners and 
eighteen shillings a week. This sum he passes over almost 
intact to his wife, but accepts no further responsibility for the 
family, saying : ‘ As long as they all share and share alike they’ve 
no call to grumble.’ He has, however, never seen any reason 
why the family should not have its yearly increase. There are 
now nine children, all of whom have to be fed, booted, sent to 
school decently clad, out of the eight shillings left after rent and 
insurance are paid. The strain on the mother has more than once 
nearly driven her to suicide. ‘ They all come round me clamour- 
ing like young sharks,’ she exclaimed one day, ‘and I haven’t a 
farthing for anything.’ Being of an exceptionally strong char- 
acter, the woman struggled desperately for years, fed the children 
on rolled oats and lentils, and on a diet devoid of fats and sugar 
kept them in good physical condition. ‘I never have but two 
loaves of bread a week,’ she said, ‘ and I daren’t spend more than 
a penny a day on gas and a pennyworth of matches has to last me 
two months.’ She was personally very energetic, and when she 
could manage to get a day’s work charred, as one of her em- 
ployers expressed it, ‘more like a demon than a human being.’ 
But her health broke down again and again, and, finally, her 
morale. She is now an incorrigible begging-letter writer, a liar, 
and a thief. But on whom does the responsibility for her moral 
and spiritual ruin rest? 

It will be said that under every system hard cases occur, and 
that society, in order to secure the stability of its institutions, 
the sanctity of marriage, and the progress of the race, must 
make up its mind to put up with tragic instances of individual 
suffering. Setting aside the consideration that these particular 
instances are numerous enough to render largely abortive every 
effort to improve social conditions, let us try to see what are the 
real fears, conscious and unconscious, which lie behind these 
high-sounding phrases. 

Some apprehend that if the State allowed marriages to be 
dissolved for certain definite additional causes, the fact would 
react on all marriages and render them less secure. This seems 
like saying that because a boiler without water bursts, its explo- 
sion will cause another, duly supplied, to burst in sympathy. 
The fact that a man can be evicted for non-payment of rent does 
not put the solvent tenant in fear of ejection. 

Others dread the increase in the number of separations or 
divorces which would undoubtedly take place were women 
allowed to leave husbands who did not maintain them and their 
children. There are always people who think that to keep the 
injured parties from complaining is much the same thing as to 
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abolish their grievances. No doubt the present system does keep 
hidden within the walls of the homes a vast amount of misery 
and injustice, but it does not prevent either the individuals 
affected, or society as a whole, from suffering in consequence, 
Many also would dread the diminution in the birth-rate which 
would probably ensue were men made really responsible for the 
support of their families. The fact that at present a third of 
the total annual deaths take place under the age of fifteen should 
allay such apprehensions. The nation could afford to have fewer 
births were the children who are born given a fairer chance of 
life. Others, again, point out that even a bad man is the better 
for the society of his wife and children. This is probably true, 
but his morality is not the only morality at stake. The wife and 
children also have souls. 

Should, however, the policy of making the father actually 
responsible for the maintenance of hig children appear too harsh 
to an English public accustomed to see the burden borne by the 
wife, there are, of course, other possible expedients for all of 
which something can be said and all of which are open to criti- 
cism. | Considerations of space, however, forbid a detailed 
examination here. 

A wife could be given a right to draw part of her husband's 
wages direct from his employer in cases where his neglect to 
maintain had been proved. The State could endow motherhood, 
or undertake the entire cost of all children up to the age of 
fifteen, or it could extend the principle of the minimum wage 
over the whole field of industry, at the same time giving 
the wife a legal claim on a certain proportion of her husband's 
income. Or French precedents could be adapted and extended. 
From information supplied to the Eugenic Society by Monsieur 
Michel Huber, statistician to the Statistique Générale of France, 
we learn that the city of Paris gives to all its workmen earning 
less than a specified amount and being the fathers of at least 
four children, fifty francs per annum after the fourth who is 
under thirteen; the Crédit Lyonnais gives ten francs a month 
for the second child, fifteen for the third and others following. 
The Department of the Seine gives fifty francs per annum to all 
workmen who have four children on their hands. 

The question is primarily one for men to settle. They 
jealously keep all the best-paid industries in their own hands on 
the express plea that it falls on them to support the wives and 
children. Whether they choose to fulfil this duty in their 
capacity as fathers, or as ratepayers, or as taxpayers, does not 
very much concern women. But every mother in the country 
has a right to demand that she shall not be compelled to undergo 
the trials of maternity without some security that the fruit of 
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her body shall not perish from want and privation, and that her 
own indispensable services as home-maker, and therefore as 
empire-builder, shall no longer go unrecognised and unrequited. 
With regard to the second great grievance of the married 
women of the poor—their liability to personal ill-usage—a word 


. must be said. In the first place, with the improvement in the 


status of the wives which would come from the knowledge that 
they, like all other workers, could enforce the fulfilment of their 
contracts, much careless and contemptuous ill-treatment would 
cease. A blow or a kick often signifies little more than that the 
man is in a bad temper, and as his wife is more sensitive than 
a cat or dog, he prefers to vent his feelings on her rather than 
on them. ‘ When he’s drunk he breaks up the home, when 
he’s sober he breaks up me,’ said Mrs. T——, grimly. Now, 
to the signatories of the Minority Report of the Divorce Com- 
mission it seems a less evil to leave women exposed to @ con- 
siderable degree of personal violence than to risk the danger of 
divorce suits being promoted by ‘collusion’ on trumped-up 
charges of cruelty. They say—and to the disgrace of the rulers 
of the country, say truly—that a blow to the wife is not the 
unforgivable insult in some circles that it is in others. Would 
the Archbishop of York and his fellow-signatories, however, be 
willing that dock labourers, for instance, should be afforded no 
practicable redress for blows and kicks from their employers, 
provided that these did not actually endanger life or limb? They 
would indignantly repudiate such a suggestion, and declare that 
to render the worker liable to physical violence from his em- 
ployer would be fatal to the dignity of his manhood, and would 
reduce the free labourer to the condition of a serf. But to live 
in danger of bodily ill-treatment is quite as derogatory to the self- 
respect of a woman as to that of a man, and the feminist agita- 
tion of the last few years will indeed fall far short of fruition if 
it does not succeed in establishing this elementary truth. 

No nation can with safety permit any portion of itself to 
live under degrading conditions, lest the gangrene spread and 
threaten the life of the whole. Until this problem of the status 
and of the rights of the married woman of the people be honestly 
faced and solved, not all the proposals of the Eugenics Congress, 
nor the efforts of philanthropists, nor the labours of Parliament 


will avail to arrest social decay. 
ANNA MARTIN. 
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THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY 


‘THE crime of the poor is their poverty.’ To this dogma there 
has always been a large measure. of subscription. We are now 
called upon to subscribe to a complementary dogma : ‘ The crime 
of the wealthy is their wealth.’ For years past the platforms of 
Hyde Park have re-echoed the cry that the first step towards the 
amelioration of the lot of the poor must be the impoverishment 
of the rich. The superior person may deem the commonplaces 
of Socialist oratory unworthy of serious attention. For my own 
part I have always questioned the wisdom of this attitude, and 
few, I think, will be prepared to maintain it when one of those 
commonplaces is adopted as the text of a discussion in this 
Review ; least of all, when the preacher is the Rev. 8. A. Barnett, 
Canon of Westminster. Canon Barnett has earned the right-to 
discuss such problems by many years of devoted labour in the 
service of the poor of East London. His mere word carries the 
weight of long experience. No proposition endorsed by him can 
be carelessly regarded or lightly dismissed. If, therefore, I 
venture to subject to criticism the main thesis of his contri- 
bution to the February number of this Review,’ it will, I trust, 
be understood that such criticism is offered with unfeigned diffi- 
dence, and mainly out of regard for the high authority of the 
writer and for the deference naturally conceded to his opinions. 

‘If,’ says Canon Barnett, ‘the poor are to become richer the 
rich must become poorer.’ This notion is, as we have seen, by 
no means peculiar to Canon Barnett; but the point which I am 
anxious to emphasise is that it has-captured the imagination of 
certain sections of society to an extent which may hardly be 
credited by those who have not shared the opportunities of the 
present writer. At the root of much of the prevailing discontent 
is to be found the idea, sometimes only half formulated and not 
always articulate, that the wealth of the relatively few is respon- 
sible for the poverty of the many. 

Has the proposition thus bluntly enunciated any basis of 
justification either in economic theory or in historical fact? The 
question is one of admitted significance. In the following pages 
I attempt an answer. 

? ‘Our Present Discontents.’ 
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I 

Is it true that, as a matter of historical fact, the wealth of 
the wealthy is the root-cause of the poverty of the poor? 

The existing ‘capitalistic’ system, against which so many 
hard things are said, is not much more than one hundred years 
old, and it is during that same period that ‘modern’ England, 
with its peculiar problems —social and economic—has come into 
being. Who has not been captivated by the idyllic pictures of 
the prae-capitalistic era which Socialist writers are wont to draw : 
—the picture of the stout English yeoman, hopelessly conserva- 
tive in his agricultural methods, possessing neither enterprise, 
nor capital, nor scientific knowledge, but giving to the smiling 
countryside an aspect of contentment, if not of opulence; of 
manufacturing industry carried on mainly on the self-sufficing 
system—for use rather than for profit and exchange: master, 
journeyman, and apprentice working happily, side by side, at 
the loom or in the forge, united by bonds of genuine human 
affection, living the same life, absorbed in the same interests? 
The picture is in many respects undeniably attractive. But to 
those who paint it and to those who gaze rapturously upon it, 
I venture to suggest one or two considerations. That there is 
another side to all idyllic pictures goes without saying ; but it is 
more to the point to recall the fact that pictures just as idyllic 
and just as regretful were painted of the fifteenth century by 
the reformers who witnessed the social dislocation and economic 
distress incidental to the agrarian revolution of the sixteenth. 
A study of the writings of Sir Thomas More, Bishop Latimer, 
and John Hales (if he be indeed the author of the Discourse 
of the Commonweal of England) may be commended to the 
pessimists of to-day, and to all in any age who are disposed 
to idealise the immediate past in contrast to the confusion of 
the present. Periods of rapid economic transition, such as the 
sixteenth century and the nineteenth, are always apt to seem 
uncomfortable to contemporaries. There is another point too 
frequently ignored. The England of the idyllic eighteenth cen- 
tury carried a population less numerous than that of the Greater 
London of to-day. If England had been content to take rank 
with Denmark or Sweden or Holland she might undoubtedly 
have avoided many of the problems by which she is now per- 
plexed. The prestige of a world-empire is not a thing to be 
bought without price. The ‘capitalistic’ era has synchronised 
not only with the marvellous development of commerce and the 
accumulation of wealth but also with the expansion of Great 
Britain into Greater Britain. Can the economic system on which 
it rests be justly charged with responsibility for the poverty of 
the poor? 
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If Canon Barnett’s argument is historically sound, he ought 
to be able to show that the poor have actually become poorer 
during the last century. Can he do so? It is true that during 
the last six years (1907-13) there has been a rapid rise in prices, 
and that the rise has been particularly marked in those commo- 
dities which are important ingredients in the diet of the working 
classes ; it is true also that until the last two years wages have 
shown little disposition to adjust themselves to the increased 
cost of living ; though it is undeniable that since 1911 there has 
been a noticeable and in some cases a rapid readjustment of 
wages to prices. Apart, however, from this relatively recent 
readjustment, it is instructive to recall the wise warning of the 
present Prime Minister. Less than a year ago Mr. Asquith, in 
receiving a deputation from the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, emphasised the danger of short-sighted generalisations. 


People [he said] do not always extend their view quite far enough 
backwards or forwards. If you go back, say to the year 1881, you will find 
that there has been a very substantial diminution in the prices of food and 
drink. The figure for that year was no less than 139 (as compared with 
the index number of 100, taking the year 1900 as a basis), while there has 
been a very substantial increase of wages, for the figure for that year for 
wages was 84.7, as compared with 100.3 last year (1911) . . . If you are 
looking at the experience of a generation, therefore, you will find that 
there has been a diminution in the cost of the necessaries of life and a very 
substantial increase in the rate of wages. 


Mr. Asquith was, of course, quoting from the table of index 
numbers, familiar to economic students. The significance of the 
figures when examined in detail is even greater than was sug- 
gested by the Prime Minister. 








Food and 











Year | Drink Wages | Year woo cod Wages 
putpieaimiagelpempamenmmapinmntts - i - — 
1880 . ° 141.8 83.2 1896. . 93.3 89.9 
1881 . : 139.5 84.7 || 1897 . ° 97.4 90.8 
1882 . : 142.1 85.8 1898 . - | 102.3 93.2 
1883. . 141.2 85.8 1899 . . 98.1 95.3 
1884 . ‘ 124.9 85.0 | 1900 . - | 100.0 100.0 
1885 . : 116.5 83.6 | 1901 . -| 100.4 99.0 
1886. : 110.9 82.8 1902 . «| 101.7 97.7 
1887 . ° 107.8 83.0 1903. - | 100.7 97.2 
1888 . ° 111.9 84.7 1904 . -| 101.4 96.6 
1889 . ; 111:3 87.5 1905 . -| 101.2 97.0 
1890 . : 109.5 90.2 1906. -}| 1005 98.4 
1891 .. : 117.0 91.5 1907 . -| 1056.1 101.7 
1892 . : 110.9 90.0 1908 . .| 106.6 101.2 
1893. - 109.7 90.1 1909 . - | 108.7 99.9 
1894 . * 102.9 89.4 1910 . -| 109.0 100.2? 
1895 . : 99.5 89.1 





2 Quoted by The Times, June 1912. 
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The point made by the Prime Minister is not, however, as 
far as I am aware, seriously disputed. The researches of scientific 
statisticians, like Sir Robert Giffen and Professor A. L. Bowley,* 
have established beyond cavil or dispute the fact that during 
the ‘capitalistic’ era the lot of the wage-earning classes has 
enormously improved, whether regard be paid to money-wages, 
or, what is infinitely more important, to wages as measured in 
the price of commodities. Not only has there been a steady rise 
in money-wages, but until the last few years a virtually con- 
tinuous fall in prices. Mr. Money, whose authority Canon 
Barnett will respect, does not dissent from this conclusion. 
‘Between the increase in money-wages and the increase in the 
purchasing-power of money, there can be no question that the 
actual position of the wage-earner has considerably improved in 
the last forty years.’ ¢ 

It is, however, superfluous to elaborate a point which is not 
open to contradiction. But apart from the ratio between wages 
and prices, the condition of the poor has been substantially 
ameliorated by legislative and administrative effort : shorter hours 
of labour due to a long series of Factory Acts; healthier and safer 
conditions ; compulsory compensation for accidents; insurance 
against sickness, and, in some cases, against unemployment; a 
modest provision for old age; gratuitous education for the chil- 
dren ; the provision of public parks, museums, picture-galleries, 
public libraries, and so forth. All these things, and many more, 
have added enormously to the amenities of working-class exist- 
ence, and most of them have been provided at the expense of the 
wealthier classes of the community. But not all. The charge 
falls, as a rule, upon the Imperial Exchequer—in some cases 
upon the local rates. And this suggests a consideration too 
frequently ignored. Few things can be more certainly relied 
upon to evoke the enthusiastic plaudits of a certain class of 
audience than to hold up to execration the owners of urban house 
property. It is quite true that rent does form an increasing item 
in the expenditure of the working classes. Rent is frequently 
an ‘intolerable burden’ also upon the lower middle class. The 
difference between the position of the two classes is this. In 
the case of working-men, ‘rent’ almost invariably includes 
‘rates,’ and the rise is due, generally speaking, not to the 
accentuated greed of the urban landlord, but to the multiplying 
demands of the municipal rate-collector. The improved hygienic 
condition of our towns, and the provision of public utilities and 
amenities, are naturally reflected in increased rents. 


* Cf. Giffen, Zssays in Finance; Bowley, Wages in the Nineteenth Century. 
* Riches and Poverty, p. 311. It is proper to point out that my edition is 
dated 1908. 
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Despite, however, larger expenditure upon rent, or rather 
upon rates, despite the recent fall in the purchasing-power of 
money, despite the fact that in some occupations labour is still 
deplorably underpaid, there can be no question that the 
statisticians are justified in claiming that their optimistic con- 
clusions find an accurate reflex in the actual conditions of life 
among the working classes as a whole. 

These facts are undeniable. If, then, it is true that during 
the last hundred years the poor have become richer, have the 
‘rich,’ during the same period, become poorer? It would be 
affectation to assume any doubt as to the answer to this question; 
and we may, therefore, pass on to consider the same problem 
from another standpoint. 


II 


If Canon Barnett’s thesis derives attenuated support from 
industrial history, does it fare better at the hands of economic 
theory? What is, in truth, the assumption upon which it rests? 

‘If the poor are to become richer, the rich must become 
poorer.’ The assertion seems to savour of economic ideas analo- 
gous to that of the old wages-fund doctrine, a doctrine which,’ 
as originally stated, is now discarded by economic teachers and 
derided by the more progressive of their disciples. The theory of 
the wages fund rested upon the notion that all wages were paid 
out of a fixed and inelastic lump of capital. Consequently, if 
the wages of one set. of labourers were increased it was bound 
to be at the expense of another set. 

Nothing did more to induce the economic theorists to re- 
consider their position than the successful development of the 
trade-union movement during the ’fifties and early ’sixties of 
the last century. Following the famous example of J. 8. Mill,’ 
who had been a foremost advocate of the wages-fund doctrine, 
the economists plunged into a perfect orgy of renunciation. 
Whether the abandoned doctrine deserved all the hard things 
said of it during the next few years is a question which it is 
unnecessary to pursue. It is, however, relevant to inquire 
whether Canon Barnett is content to base his argument upon an 
hypothesis similarly shifting and uncertain? Is the aggregate 
wealth of the world a fixed, inelastic, and immutable quantity? 
If in the distribution of that wealth certain classes get more, 
must other classes go short? Are we at this time of day to be 
called upon to revert to the Ricardian theory that ‘ profits’ and 
‘ wages’ must necessarily vary in inverse ratio? So long ago as 

5 Mill’s recantation appeared, in the first instance, in the form of a review 


of Thornton’s book on Labour, and was subsequently reprinted in hie Disserta- 
tions and Discussions, vol. iv. 
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1848 Mill perceived that the Ricardian doctrine demanded some 
modification in terminology if not in substance. Since Mill’s day 
the whole theory of ‘ Profits’ has undergone profound modifica- 
tion, and modern economists have brought their theory into line 
with the facts disclosed by commercial experience. ‘ Profits ’— 
the earnings of business management and the remuneration for 
enterprise and risk—are no longer confounded with ‘ Interest,’ 
the fixed remuneration of mere capital ; ‘ profits’ are no longer 
regarded as.a deduction from wages nor as an addition to prices. 
When wages rise, said Ricardo, profits fall; and vice versa. Is 
there any economist, or any man of business, who would now 
subscribe to this dictum? There are, of course, particular indus- 
tries of a non-productive character, in regard to which thé 
Ricardian theory still holds. An increase of wages to the servants 
of a railway company, whose charges are limited by law, may 
mean a diminution of profits for the shareholders. Even in this 
case such a result will not necessarily ensue; higher wages may 
lead to more efficient service, or increased expenditure in one 
direction may be neutralised by economies in others. Still less 
must it ensue in a directly productive industry where the 
consumer can be made to pay both for ‘high wages’ and ‘high 
profits.’ 

Not that increased profits necessarily involve enhanced prices. 
If there is no essential antagonism between the interests of 
employer and employed, so there is no irreconcilable conflict 
between producer and consumer. Both propositions may be 
brought to the test of experience. 

There are, I imagine, few readers of this Review who will 
not recognise the accuracy of the following illustration. Two 
concerns are working side by side. They are engaged in the 
production or the distribution of the same commodity for the 
same market. The commodity is sold by both firms at the same 
price. The capital of each concern is identical in amount; the 
rate of wages paid, the conditions under which labour is employed 
—in both cases dictated by trade-union regulations—are also 
identical. Concern A pays a dividend of 15 per cent., concern B 
a dividend of 3 per cent. The divergence is due not to any 
variation in fixed charges for rent or interest; nor to variation 
in the remuneration of labour, nor to difference in price, but 
solely to efficient management in the one case, and the lack of it 
in the other. It may even be the case that the conditions of 
employment are better in the more prosperous concern. 

If this be true, and I appeal confidently both to theory and 
to experience to confirm the accuracy of my analysis, what 
becomes of Canon Barnett’s contentiof that ‘if the poor are to 
become richer the rich must become poorer’ ? With his further 
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statement nobody will quarrel : ‘ Increase of production followed 
by an increased national income has under the present laws—ag 
has been shown in the booming trade of recent years—meant that 
the rich have become richer.’ Does Canon Barnett suggest that 
the poor have therefore and simultaneously become poorer? 
If this is not the intended inference, what is the conclusion 
to which the argument leads? It is, in truth, rather difficult to 
avoid the suspicion that it is nothing more than an elaborate 
reiteration of the incitement to confiscatory legislation and taxa- 
tion with which we are painfully familiar in less responsible 


quarters. 
Ii 


As to the efficacy of such legislation and taxation a word may 
be said. No one doubts that it is possible, by the employment 
of such methods, to make the rich poorer. Unquestionably you 
can diminish both the income and the accumulated wealth of 
the classes which are relatively rich. But the really important 
question—for all serious-minded inquirers—is whether the 
employment of these weapons will diminish the poverty or in- 
crease the prosperity of the relatively poor. If not, the whole 
movement would seem to assume a somewhat sinister aspect. 
It would seem to be inspired less by benevolence for the have- 
nots than by spite against the ‘haves.’ I do not for an instant 
suggest that such is the motive of the highly placed ecclesiastics 
who countenance and encourage this movement. Their record 
forbids the idea. I am concerned not with the motives, but 
with the results of their teaching. Have they sufficiently 
considered either the ethical or the economical results which are 
likely to accrue from the persistent propagation of such doctrines 
as those to which Canon Barnett lends his high authority? On 
the ethical aspect of the question, it may be more discreet for 
a layman to keep silence. But to those who share my doubts, 
still more to those who are convinced of my wrong-headedness 
(to use no harsher word), I would venture respectfully to com- 
mend the wise words of the Dean of St. Paul’s, contained in a 
modest volume lately given to the world.’ To the economic aspect 
TI revert. 

It is not difficult by taxation to diminish the wealth of the 
rich—particularly of certain classes among the rich. You can 
hit very hard the professional man, the pensioner, the rentier— 
all, in fact, who are not directly engaged in productive industry ; 
but it will demand much ingenuity to prevent the producers, 
however wealthy, from passing on the increased burden of taxa- 


* The Church and the Age, Longmans, Green and Co., 1912. Cf. especially 
pp. 22-23. , 
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tion to the consumers, and among those consumers the majority, 
of course, are the poor. There is another point worth considera- 
tion. So long as taxation is imposed with a single eye to the 
collection of revenue it will, generally speaking, be paid, if not 
cheerfully, at least honestly. Once let it be understood, however, 
that the motive behind it is vindictive, and evasion will be 
regarded as legitimate, if not positively praiseworthy. Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, like other people, must ‘ play the game.’ 
If they depart from the unwritten rules, they must not be sur- 
prised if other people try to evade those which are written. And 
evasion is much easier for the very rich, handling capital which 
is extraordinarily mobile, than for the middle classes. So far 
there has been no serious revolt against the burden of taxation 
on the part of the wealthy classes as a whole. Of course there 
has been grumbling, and no doubt, in isolated cases, means have 
been taken to counteract the effect of imposts which are regarded 
as excessive and unfair. But the spirit of revolt has not spread 
widely. Is the danger of such a revolt entirely illusory and 
remote? 

Apart, however, from any question of revolt or evasion, it 
passes the wit of man to devise a system of taxation the effects 
of which can be so circumscribed as to fall exclus.vely upon the 
actual payers of the tax. ‘The burden of taxation,’ as Lord 
Morley of Blackburn once said, ‘however spread, however dis- 
guised, at last falls heaviest upon the shoulders of the industrial 
community,’ The warning words of such an authority cannot be 
carelessly regarded. Without, however, entering upon a dis- 
cussion of the precise point raised by Lord Morley’s words, this 
much will be generally admitted: the incidence of any given 
impost involves calculations of the utmost nicety, and the result 
is, at the best, uncertain. In the case of indirect taxation the 
precise incidence is a matter of notorious uncertainty. It is not 
really much more certain in the case of direct taxation. At 
first sight it seems tolerably obvious that an income tax or death 
duties will be actually paid by the persons upon whom they are 
levied. A closer examination dispels the initial simplicity. 
Suppose, for example, that a property tax of 2s. 6d. in the pound 
is levied on an income of 5000/. a year. Such an income can well 
afford, it is said, to pay tribute to the Government to the extent 
of 6251. a year. Be it so. But the essential point under dis- 
cussion is this : will such taxation ameliorate the condition of the 
poor? In order to answer that question we must pursue the 
matter a little further. The demand of the State for 6251. can 
be met only from one of three sources: either by a deduction 
from current expenditure ; or out of current savings, i.e. potential 
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capital ; or out of accumulated savings, i.e. actual capital. Can 
any one of these deductions or subtractions be made without 
injury to those who live by labour? From the point of view of 
‘labour ’ the least objectionable alternative would be to meet the 
fiscal demand by a deduction from current expenditure. If the 
taxpayer were living ‘up to his income’ the enhanced taxation 
would be paid for by a curtailment of expenditure upon luxuries. 
In this case little if any harm would ensue. A certain amount 
of labour engaged in the production of luxuries would be thrown 
out of employment ; but the State would have as much more to 
spend as the individual had less, and the net result as regards 
the employment of labour would be nil. If, indeed, the State 
were to invest ifs tax-revenue in productive undertakings the 
result of the process would, in the case supposed, be a net gain 
to labour. But such a result would be, in the last degree, 
improbable. Government expenditure is very rarely ‘ productive’ 
in the economic sense. The ordinary effect of taxation is to with- 
draw money from productive and apply it to unproductive 
purposes. ‘ When the State takes from the earnings of the com- 
munity money which it needs for national purposes, however 
vital, it withdraws that money from the healthy fructification of 
industry, it diminishes the consuming and productive energies of 
the people, and it rests with the State to prove at every moment 
that the employment of the money which it raises conduces to a 
greater commercial profit than if it had been left to private 
persons to use, or else that the money is needed for purposes 
which have to be justified on grounds of necessity quite apart 
from economic ones.’ The quotation is from an address by Mr. 
Winston Churchill,’ and it would be difficult to put the point 
more clearly or more concisely. 

I have thus far assumed that the fiscal demands of the State 
are met by a deduction from current expenditure. They may, 
on the other hand, be met by inroads upon savings, potential or 
actual. It requires no demonstration to prove that in that case 
the effect upon labour-employment would be still more deplor- 
able, though there are politicians who would appear to regard 
the matter with indifference. ‘My proposals resolve themselves 
into this—that the rich should have less to hoard up or to 
squander on riotous living, whilst the poor should have more 
wherewith to purchase the common necessaries of life.’ The 
words form the conclusion of an article on A Labour Budget 
from the pen of Mr. Keir Hardie.* With his aspiration that the 
‘ poor may have more to spend’ everyone will sympathise. This 
eminently desirable end is to be attained, be it observed, either by 


* To the Financial Reform Association at Liverpool in 1908. 
* Popular Financial Booklets, viii. p. 14. 
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a deduction from the ‘ hoards ’ of the wealthy, or from the amount 
squandered upon riotous living. Whether the money is derived 
from the one source or the other would seem to Mr. Hardie to be 
a matter of indifference. And yet, as we have seen, the dis* 
tinction is one of vital importance to the wage-earning class. 
Deduct the money destined for the poor from the amount 
‘squandered upon riotous living,’ and you will do no permanent 
harm to anybody. You may, indeed, inflict some inconvenience, 
or even hardship, upon the producers and purveyors of luxuries, 
and upon those who, in their several ways, minister to the riotous 
livers ; but the hardship may be temporary, while the advantages 
may be enduring. If, on the contrary, you deduct it from the 
‘hoards of the wealthy,’ tHe result will be very different. 
‘Hoarding’ is a word of ugly and ill-omened connotation. It 
conjures up a vision of some wicked medieval baron piling up 
ill-gotten booty in the strong room of his ancestral castle, or of 
a modern miser hugging his bags of gold. And yet I take it to 
be nothing else than a synonym for commonplace capital. 

My proposals [says Mr. Hardie with refreshing ingenuousness] would 
not tax savings or in any way penalise thrift. They would, however, 
prevent the accumulation of very large fortunes. . . . A person of average 
intelligence does not require to be a Socialist to understand that if a 
disproportionate share of the wealth which is yearly produced by the 
industry of the nation is allowed to accumulate in the hands of families 
to an extent far beyond their capacity to spend, trade must suffer to that 
extent.® 


It may be thought that I owe an apology to the readers of 
this Review for quoting a sentence so transparently fallacious. 
I make no apology, for I believe that these words are extra- 
ordinarily representative of a confusion of thought which is not 
peculiar to Mr. Hardie and his immediate associates. How he 
would propose to avoid the taxation of ‘ savings,’ and at the same 
time discourage and dissipate the ‘ hoarding’ of the rich, I leave 
it to him to explain. But I invite attention to the words which 
I have italicised. What is the idea connoted by them? Is it 
not that of wealth withdrawn by some malignant and mysterious 
process from ‘circulation’? If families ‘accumulate’ wealth 
‘beyond their capacity to spend,’ they must, we are to assume, 
put it away in an old stocking! But I do Mr. Hardie an injus- 
tice: there is another alternative; they may put it out to 
‘usury’! ‘Trade,’ says Mr. Hardie, ‘is dependent upon the 
circulation of commodities, and when large sums are yearly 
extracted from the national income and put out to usury either 
at home or abroad, just to that extent is the spending power of 
the people crippled.’ There would be something pathetic in the 
confusion of thought revealed by such language, were it not 
° Op, cit. p. 14. 
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employed by one who is sufficiently confident of his financial 
skill to formulate a cut and dried Labour Budget. But the real 
significance of such sentiments lies not in the fact that they 
are enunciated by Mr. Hardie, but that they are to-day accepted 
as economic gospel by hundreds of thousands of our fellow- 
citizens. One point may be gladly conceded to Mr. Hardie. 
We should all prefer to see ten thousand men each in 
possession of 1000l. of capital than one man in possession of 
10,000,000. But the essential point, in the interest of the 
community, is that whether in the hands of one individual or of 
ten thousand, it should exist as ‘ capital’ or ‘ hoard,’ and not be 
expended as revenue. This is a truth which is unfortunately hidden 
from many people besides Mr. Hardie. It is fortunate that his 
ingenuousness allows him to reveal a fallacy which lurks unsus- 
pected in many more elaborate and sophisticated arguments. 
This brings us back to Canon Barnett. 


IV 


Canon Barnett’s article raises an issue even wider than those 
which I have, thus far, discussed. ‘ Poverty,’ in his view, ‘is 
at the root of our present discontent, not the poverty which the 
Poor Law and Charity are to relieve, but the poverty of the great 
mass of the workers.’ Is he right? 

The existence of ‘poverty’ cannot be denied. The term 
itself is a relative one, but it is an undeniable and deplorable fact 
that a considerable section of the population—not ‘the great 
‘mass of the workers ’—live habitually on. the border line of sub- 
sistence. No one doubts that it would be an immense gain, 
ethical, political, and economic, if this section could be per- 
manently lifted well above that line. Incidentally, I would 
remark that the significance of much statistical argument is 
discounted by a common and very natural error. In such 
statistics it is assumed that the economic unit is the individual 
wage-earner. Anyone who is personally familiar with the con- 
ditions of life among the wage-earners knows that in many parts 
of England the real economic unit is the family. That is more 
particularly the case in the great districts where textile manu- 
factures form the staple industry. At the opening of the present 
Session, Mr. Snowden greatly impressed the House of Commons 
by pointing out that ‘even in the greatest of manufacturing 
industries, the cotton trade, where trade unionism had become a 
tradition, 21 per cent. of the adult men for full time earned 
less than 11. a week, and 48 per cent. of the adult men received 
for full time less than 25s. per week.’ The argument was 
singularly infelicitous as urged in support of a demand for 4 
legal minimum wage. For everyone who is acquainted with 
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Lancashire knows that there is not, in the whole world, a more 
highly organised industry than the Lancashire cotton trade, that 
in no trade are profits cut more fine, and that nowhere is the 
earning of the individual a less accurate index to the income of 
the economic unit. But this is an incidental point. 

Canon Barnett argues that poverty is the root cause of dis- 
content, and that poverty is due to unsatisfactory legislation. 
‘Law’ (he writes), ‘ which has determined the lines which the 
present distribution of the national income follows, might deter- 
mine others which would make the poor richer and the rich 
poorer.” Does he really suppose that the existing distribution 
of the national income depends upon the enactments of the Legis- 
lature? If so, what are the laws to which he more particularly 
refers? It is true that the law recognises, within certain limits, 
the right of testamentary disposition and the right of 
inheritance. Is it seriously suggested that these laws are 
responsible for wealth on the one side and poverty on the other? 
Has he never heard of the Lancashire aphorism : ‘ Clogs to clogs 
in three generations’? And it is not only in Lancashire 
that a fool and his money are soon parted. ‘Clogs to clogs’ 
implies more than this. It means that there is no caste system 
in trade. Of course the inheritor of capital gets some 
advantage in the race ; but he is frequently handicapped in other 
directions. It would surprise a great many people to learn how 
many of the successful men of business have started at the 
bottom, still more, how many of their grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren sink again to the same level. There is still in 
trade a career open to talent, if not absolute equality of oppor- 
tunity. What Canon Barnett seems to be aiming at is a further 
restriction of the right of inheritance—or, in plain words, an 
increase in the ‘death’ duties. Such duties have doubtless 
taken a permanent place in our financial system, but it is not 
impertinent to ask how the manual workers are to be benefited 
by a transformation of capital into revenue? All classes of the 
community are vitally interested in the abundance of cheap 
capital : most of all the classes who live by manual labour. But 
how will capital be cheapened by treating large lumps of it as 
revenue? If the revenue derived from the death duties were 
consistently applied to the extinction of debt, there would be 
nothing to be said against them on economic grounds. To treat 
accumulated capital as income can only lead, in the long run, 
to financial confusion, if not disaster. The value of capital has 
appreciated to the extent of something like 25 per cent. in the 
last fifteen years, and that in spite of a rapid increase in its 
aggregate amount. Many explanations of this appreciation have 
been suggested. Has sufficient account been taken of the gradual 
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but continuous attrition of capital by contemporary methods of 
taxation ? 

I have ventured to question the accuracy of Canon Barnett’s 
assertion that ‘the great mass of the workers’ are living in a 
condition of poverty. But poverty is a relative term, and I admit 
that it is as difficult to disprove as to prove the statement. Even 
were it proved, however, I should nevertheless dispute the force 
of the argument which is founded upon it. Is it true to say that 
it is ‘the poverty of the great multitude of work-people .... 
which is the chief source of the present discontent’? To those 
who hold that it is I venture to submit the following questions : 

Is it not the case that discontent is most noticeable to-day 
in the best-paid occupations, and among workers who are 
admittedly well above the poverty-line? I do not, of course, 
suggest that during the last few years ‘unrest’ has been con- 
fined to these classes. The phenomenon has been well-nigh 
universal in the ranks of ‘labour.’ But no one who has any 
intimate knowledge of those ranks can doubt that the discontent 
has been and is most deep-rooted among the comparatively 
well-to-do : the miner, the railway-worker, and the highly skilled 
artisan. 

How is this to be explained? Not so much, I believe, by 
poverty, as by a sense of incongruity between the industrial 
status of the manual worker on the one hand, and, on the other, 
his political status and intellectual outlook. Thanks to the 
provision of educational facilities, the intellectual horizon of the 
manual worker has been, to an amazing extent, widened during 
the last thirty years. Politically, also, he has attained to the 
full stature of manhood. Industrially, however, he is still under 
authority, bound to take his orders from men who are his political 
equals, and in educational attainment not markedly his 
superiors. Between the ordinary ‘private’ in the ranks of 
labour and his immediate superior, the non-commissioned 
officer—the over-looker or foreman, there exists a very great deal 
of friction. Nor is the fault all on one side. To the fully 
enfranchised citizen the sense of industrial discipline becomes 
increasingly irksome, while the foreman finds his subordinates 
increasingly ‘ awkward,’ suspicious, and sensitive. Further, the 
manual worker has another complaint against ‘authority.’ It is 
not merely harsh and overbearing, but in some cases grossly 
incompetent. When that is the case, the worker sees his 
economic position jeopardised by causes over which he has no sort 
of control. It is partly this sense of impotence to avert industrial 
disaster which has given strength to the Syndicalist movement. 
' The Syndicalist is no doubt primarily concerned to transfer the 
employer’s profits to his own pockets ; but a secondary motive is 
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a desire to obtain industrial control: to get rid of the ‘boss’ ; 
to make the manager or entrepreneur his nominee instead of 
his master. The Syndicalist sees no reason why labour should not 
in future hire ‘ directors,’ just as at present directors hire labour. 
Nor, indeed, is there any reason. If the Syndicalist will go a 
step further and hire not only brains but land and capital as 
well, he may make as many experiments as he chooses, and most 
people will, with all sincerity, wish him success. 

The meaning and aim of Syndicalism I have, however, 
recently discussed in some detail in the pages of this Review.” 
My immediate purpose is a different one. It is to express a very 
serious doubt as to the accuracy of Canon Barnett’s diagnosis 
of the social diseases of our day, and still more seriously to 
question the efficacy of the remedy which he prescribes. That 
the poverty of certain sections of the labouring population is one 
of the contributory causes of the prevailing unrest I do not for 
a moment deny ; but I submit that to describe ‘the great multi- 
tude of the working people as steeped in poverty’ is a palpable 
exaggeration ; that conditions in this respect are not deteriorating 
but improving, though less rapidly than one could wish ; that it 
is not the wealth of the wealthy which can be held responsible 
for poverty; and, finally, that of all possible prescriptions for 
the extinction of poverty the most preposterous and the least 
efficacious is an attack upon accumulated wealth. It would be 
affectation to deny that the spoliator may get some fun out of 
the fruits of plunder ; but his merriment will be shortlived. The 
game is not one which can be frequently repeated, still less can 
it be played indefinitely. Is it worth while to play it at all? 
Still more : is it wise or right for men in authority to incite te 
such profitless and ephemeral amusement? 


J. A. R. Marriott. 


1° « Syndicalism and Socialism,’ November 1912. 
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AN ITALIAN BOOK OF ETIQUETTE IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 


THE social conventions of Italy in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century are naturally a subject of considerable interest to Shake- 
spearian students, when it is remembered that no young English- 
man of the upper classes at that time was looked on as completely 
educated or properly equipped for life without having spent a 
year at least in the southern peninsula. Elizabethan literature 
generally is so full of allusions to the prevailing custom of making 
such visits to Italy that it is unnecessary to quote even extracts 
from English writers of that period for the purpose of demon- 
strating the fact. Many of Shakespeare’s dramatic characters 
are, as we all know, Italians; and in quite a goodly number of 
his plays the scene is actually laid in Italy—facts that have led 
some of his commentators to maintain that he must himself have 
visited that country, though there is no record of his having 
done so. Had such of his commentators as take this view been 
aware that there was in existence in Shakespeare’s day an 
admirable English version of one of the best treatises on Italian 
etiquette that was ever penned, they would possibly have found it 
easier to believe that he acquired any Italian atmosphere which 
is to be met with in his dramas from this very volume than to 
assume that its acquisition must have been the result of his own 
personal observation when a traveller in Italy. The adoption 
of this more reasonable view would, I think, have been further 
facilitated had they known that the volume in question was one 
with which Shakespeare has in many instances shown an exten- 
sive and unmistakable familiarity.’ 

The short title of the book I refer to is The Civile Conversation 
of M. Steven Guazzo, written first in Italian and now translated 
out of French by George Pettie. Black Letter, London, 1581. 
It was originally published in Italian at Brescia in 1574; next, 
in 1579, rendered into French in two distinct forms by F. Belle- 
forest and by G. Chappuys ; and turned almost immediately after 
into English. In its English form it was evidently popular from 


1 See ‘ A Forgotten Volume in Shakespeare’s Library,’ by the present writer, 
The Nineteenth Century and After, February 1904. 
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the start, for another edition was issued in 1586. Since then it 
has never been reprinted. 

Yet The Civile Conversation was by no means the only work 
of its kind then available for English readers interested in the 
social life of Italy in the late sixteenth century. Not to mention 
many others, there were two extremely well-known works of 
a more or less similar character in circulation at the time—Sir 
Thomas Hoby’s Courtyer, translated from Count Baldassar 
Castiglione’s Il Libro del Cortegiano, 1561; and Robert Peterson’s 
version of Jl Galateo, an Italian work of Della Casa, Bishop of 
Benevento, published in 1576. 

The Book of the Courtier has long been considered the most 
important work of its kind known in Shakespeare’s day or before 
it. Roger Ascham praised it; and tells us that the work 
‘advisedly read and diligently followed but one year at home 
in England, would do a young gentleman more good . . . than 
three years’ travel abroad spent in Italy.’ Florio too has a word of 
commendation for it; Dr. Johnson says it is the best book that 
ever was written upon good breeding; while, as will be seen 
later on, Guazzo himself allows it a pre-eminence of an unrivalled 
kind, though in a restricted field. 

Making an immediate conquest of Europe, it ran into very 
many editions ; but for all its popularity in England Shakespeare 
seems to have let it go by almost unnoticed. Professor Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his admirable introduction to the ‘Tudor Trans- 
lations ’ edition, suggests that the advice of Polonius to his son 
is in some points very close to the teaching of Castiglione, par- 
ticularly in the matter of dress; and that portions of Shake- 
speare’s praise of music recall to some extent what is to be found 
in the earlier work. These echoes are, however, so very faint 
that, standing almost alone, little reliance can be put upon them. 

Many other similar works of an earlier date will be found 
fully described and quoted from by William M. Rossetti in his very 
exhaustive and extremely interesting treatise on Italian Courtesy 
Books, published in the transactions of the Early English Text 
Society.2 But though he goes back to the thirteenth century 
as a starting point, he comes to a stop with Robert Peterson’s 
version of the Galateo, published in 1576. Incidentally, however, 
he shows us how Italy came to occupy her commanding position 
as arbiter elegantiarum amongst the nations of Europe from quite: 
an early period : 

Italy, as is tolerably well known, was, together with Provence, in the 
forefront of civilisation—or ‘civility,’ as it might here be more aptly 


phrased—in the Middle Ages; and I should not be surprised to learn that, 
in the refinements of life and niceties of method, the Italy of the thirteenth 


2 No. III. 1868. (Extra Series.) 
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century, as traceable in her Courtesy-books, was quite on a par with the 
France or Germany of the fourteenth or the England of the fifteenth, and 
so progressively on. 


The extreme rarity of the first edition of Pettie’s Civile 
Conversation may perhaps account for its lack of notice by the 
writers I have mentioned. Be this as ij may, neither Mr. 
Rossetti nor Professor Raleigh has a word to say of the contents 
of Guazzo’s work; and yet it was just the work which, more 
than any of the others then procurable, was likely to appeal to 
Shakespeare, being at once distinguishable from its more famous 
rival The Courtyer of Sir Thomas Hoby, in that it deals with 
society of every rank; while Hoby’s volume has to do mainly 
with the manners and practices of much higher social circles and 
is quite unlike Peterson’s Galateo, which contains, in the main, 
instruction for those only who had no pretensions to any manners 
at all. 

Pettie’s book is besides full of quiet and delightful humour of 
an everyday kind. The failings of the people, and not the artifici- 
ality of the court, are the main subjects of its deftly veiled satire; 
and all its teaching is conveyed in so insidious and so pleasant a 
way that even the veriest offender against the canons of good be- 
haviour would in all probability conclude that he himself was the 
last person who was intended to be admonished. The first edition 
of 1581 was quickly used up, for it was followed in 1586 by a second 
issue containing an additional fourth book, which, though begun 
by George Pettie, was published as translated by Bartholomew 
Young. This fourth book, which on the title-page is described as 
‘the report of a banquet,’ comes much nearer to The Courtyer 
than any of the three other books, dealing as it does all through 
with court society. Probably for this reason Shakespeare did not 
pay much attention to it. I have found but one passage in it 
from which he may have borrowed : 


That pittifull misfortune, that on a time befell to waxe, which being 
greatlie troubled to see her selfe soft and melted with heat, perceiving 
brickes and tiles to be hardened and baked in the fire, cast it self into the 
hot furnace, where it was melted to nothing in the end.—Book IV. 201a. 


It is just possible that the dramatist was thinking of these lines 
when he makes Hamlet say : ; 
Rebellious hell, 
If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire.—III. iv. 


If it be so, the words ‘ her own fire’ would carry an additional 
force, meaning the fire of her own selection, as in the fable 
referred to. 
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Of Guazzo himself, the author of the original, it is unnecessary 
to say much more than that he moved largely in court circles at 
his time, was a well-known patron of literature, and was the 
founder of the Academy De’ Illustrati at Saluzzo, in north-western 
Italy. His work, which takes the form of a dialogue, purports 
to be the gathering together of discourses which passed between 
his younger brother, Roberto Guazzo, and Master Anniball 
Magnocavelli, a famous physician of Saluzzo. Like other works 
of a conversational form, it was no doubt modelled on the 


Dialogues of Plato. Infinitely more curious, however, is the . 


Dantesque method adopted in this and other Courtesy Books, 
of illustrating and settling the society practices of their own 
time by reference to examples of right or wrong behaviour derived 
from early Athenian history and the Augustan age of Rome; 
Plato, Aristotle, and Cato being constantly cited in support of 
such matters as a Church doctrine of the day, or to emphasise the 
impropriety of a gentleman’s kissing his wife in the presence of 
their daughter. 

On reading the book as a whole one is struck by the amazing, 
and at times humorous, perception on the part of the speakers 
of the foibles, the littleness, the arrogance, the banality, the vanity, 
the boredom, the vulgarity, and the pretentiousness of society, 
on the one side; and, on the other, by the commendations ex- 
pressed of social charm, tact, generosity, honesty, and such other 
qualities with which social unpleasantnesses are best combated, 
and if possible amended. 

It is no less surprising, when we have perused the full con- 
tents of the volume, to find that Italian society in the late sixteenth 
century, as seen through the observant spectacles of Stefano 
Guazzo, differed not only very little from all we know of Eliza- 
bethan ways and manners, but, strange though it may seem 
to-day, differed still less, where its weak side is put before us, 
from all that we look down on in the society with which we 
are surrounded in England of the present time. We find, for 
instance, amongst the first offenders against the rules of civil 
conversation according to Guazzo’s code, those who ‘to bewtifie 
and set forth their speach ’’ make use of ‘blasphemous othes’ 
and ‘detestable swearings.’ It is comforting, however, to find 
that all such are included ‘in the number of the intollerable ’ ; 
while tale-bearers and tellers of secrets are condemned in Dante- 
like fashion as deserving of having their tongues pulled out. 
‘Tll-tongued biters,’ too, are pilloried as persons not to be by any 
means encouraged—those ‘ out of whose tongues proceed certain 
short nips, which pearce our harts more than sharpe arrowes.’ 

Anniball is, however, for all that, sufficiently sportsmanlike 
in character to appreciate a well-delivered ‘left-hander’ by one 
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who has been wrongly provoked, and tells us with evident appre- 
ciation of an answer which was made to the Emperor Augustus, 
‘who, meeting by chance with a stranger who resembled him 
very much in favour, asked him if his mother had any time been 
at Rome, insinuating thereby in flouting manner, that he might 
be his father’s bastarde sonne. But the stranger answered him 
no less boldly then merily, my mother was never there, but my 
father hath.’ 

‘ Mockers and flouters’ then come in for general castigation, 
Flatterers of every kind are no less spared, though one of the 
speakers is of opinion that ‘the world is made up of flattery, 
and at this day it is more in fashion than picked bears and great 
ruffes,’ and so may have its uses. 

Another example of deviation from a perhaps too rigid morality 
in this line, relating as it does to lovers, may or may not be to 
the point even to-day : 


There remaineth nowe no more but the last example of lovers, who, I 
am content to confesse unto you, are indeede no better than flatterers. For 
a greater man then my selfe confesseth as much, writing, that if their 
beloved bee flat nosed, they tearme her amiable: if hauked, they call her 
Princely: if shee be browne, they count her manly: if white, heavenly. 
But this is not to bee marvelled at, seeing lovers are both lawlesse and 
witlesse, and that in their heartes as our Poet saith: 


The senses beare the sway, and reason is subdued. 


Taken, however, in an all-round way, flattery is a practice that is 
strongly condemned, Anniball concluding : 


And therefore it is written, That it is better to bee beaten of ones 
friende, then kissed of his enimie, to wit, a flatterer: and for the con- 
clusion, to commende that in one which is evill, is the deede of a deceiver, 
and a very kinde of treason. And therefore the Emperor Sigismund is 
worthie commendation, who hearing a certaine shamelesse fellowe call 
him God, up with his fist, and gave him a boxe on the eare, and when hee 
saide, ‘ Why doest thou strike mee Emperour?’ Hee answered, ‘ Why doest 
thou bite mee flatterer?’ 


Another class of social offenders is well described—the illustration 
being one which probably would have appealed to Touchstone 
and other Shakespearian characters. 


Annib. I thinke wee may couple with these, some other troublesome 
fellowes, who offend, not by ignorance, but sharpen their wittes onely to 
provoke others, who upon every worde will make a Comentarie, and lye 
in waite to take others in a trippe in that they shall say: This fault is 
peculiar to certaine schoolemaisters, and other professours of learning, who 
will oft times shape very newe founde answeres, and nowe and then propose 
such doubtfull doubtes, that are enough to make a dogge run a myle without 
looking behinde him. But sometime they meete with mates that dresse 
them in their kinde, and yeelde them the honour which is due unto them. 
Like as a poore craftie clowne served his sonne, who about every worde, 
woulde bee arguing with him, for having one day nothing but foure egges 
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upon the table for their dinner. The young gentleman (forsooth) to shewe 
his wit, would needes undertake to proove that there were VII, for that 
the III is contained in the number of foure, and IIIJ and IIJ make VII. 
The father to avoyd strife, tooke the IIIJ egges, saying: I wil eate these, 


and take you ye other ITJ. 


Yet another kind of person, also classed with the objection- 
able, is he who is given to what we would now call ‘tall tales ’— 
and it is curious that the example adduced by Guazzo is one 
derived from the sporting world, which is still to-day the most 
fertile source of stories of this sort. 


Guaz. There are divers which thinke to get the name of pleasant con- 
ceited fellowes, by telling some monstrous strange tale, to make the hearers 
merie, or cause them to marvell, and crave the Poets priviledge, to use 
the figure Hyperbole at their pleasure. Like as hee, which tolde that 
going a hunting, hee found a Boore so olde, that hee was become starke 
blinde, and that another young Boore for very compassion, put his taile 
into the olde ones mouth, and so lead him out to feede: Now hee shooting at 
them, cut of the young Boores taile, which hung still in the olde Boores 
mouth, and running quickly, tooke the taile in his hand, and brought the 
poore Boore by a long way even unto the Citie, thinking stil that his fellowe 
had lead him. 5 

Annib. I thinke it troubled him more to tell this tale, then to leade the 
Boore. 

Guaz. These felowes perswade themselves so earnestly to beleeve a lye, 
that they woulde have you beleeve it too, and if you doe not, they thinke 
you misuse them. 


‘The curious,’ and ‘the ambitious,’ as distinguished from 
the courageous, are treated to some caustic remarks. Amongst 
the latter are those ‘who without any pain, without doing any- 
thing meet for a noble mind, and without any foundation of 
desert, seek in companie to go before others, and to be placed 


above others.’ 


Guaz. Those in trueth are to be detested, and I know some of them, who 
at the entring in at the dore, or at the sitting downe at the table, make 
haste to set their foote before others, and are verie sorie when others usurpe 
over them that foolishe pre-eminence: not knowing that the place neither 
giveth nor taketh away vertue. 

Annib. Those which doe so, perceive them selves litle accounted of, and 
perchaunce knowe verie well that no bodie will say unto them, I pray you 
sir, goe before . . . But women fall chiefely into this vanitie, and heere- 
upon there often ariseth amongste them the best sport in the worlde, for 
none of them beeing willing to give place, and everie one of them being 
ready to take place, they occupie the way and the upper roomes® as it were 
by force: and withall, you shall often heare amongst them one say, my 
husband is a Doctour, an other, mine is a Gentleman, an other, I am 
descended from the Troyans, an other maketh vaunt of her dowry and her 
jewels, wherewith she boasteth her selfe to be able to buy the other out of 
house and home, in such sorte, that if the husbandes fall to deale in these 
quarrelles, they will never be decided or determined without blowes. 


Seth nid: Invespens dibdntoesil- denis uit 3k Dake A Monlaseetas tise 
* J.e, places. 
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In the Second Book, ‘ wherein,’ as the heading tells us, 


is discoursed, first of the manner of conversation, meete for all persons, 
which shall come in any companie, out of their owne houses, and then of 
the particular points, which ought to bee observed in companie betweene 
yong men and old, gentlemen, and yomen, Princes and private persons, 
learned, and unlearned, citizens, and straungers, religious, and secular, 
men, and women, 


amongst things excellently treated of are the merits and advan- 
tages of silence. 


‘They shoulde know,’ says Anniball, ‘that it is no lesse admirable to 
knowe how to holde ones peace, then to know how to speake. For, as wordes 
wel uttered, shewe eloquence and learning, so silence well kept, sheweth 
prudence and gravitie.’ 


A good deal follows on the subject of speaking, both in public 
and in private, with some admirable directions as to gesture, 
action, tone of voice, appositeness, and other matters of the 
kind—all of which have been largely used by Shakespeare in 
Hamlet’s immortal advice to the Players, beginning ‘ Speak the 
speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it.’ * 

Here too are some suggestions which even to-day are not 
very far from the mark. 


Annib. I will say that amongste other faultes, there is one common to 
the most part of men, who by negligence use to repeat some one worde verie 
often: and some there are, who speaking by the mouth of another, rehearse 
often this (sayth hee) which is very unseemely. Another at the beginning 
of every sentence, commeth in with (nowe Syr): and some there are, who 
when they will not or can not signifie thinges by their proper names, in 
steede thereof say (what shall I call it). 

Guaz. The first faulte of these last rehearsed, is very unseemely 
for him which speaketh, but much more for him which writeth, 
and I have noted that many having some speciall affection to 
some worde. or to some manner of speache, have sowed it in a thousand 
places. . . . And therefore there are, whiche say, the writinges of Bembo 
woulde have better grace, if these wordes (Paventevole, fortunevole, and 
suche like) were not so often inserted in them, whiche gave occasion to the 
Cardinall Farnese to say jestingly, as hee behelde a house at Bologne, built 
with many windowes, Questa casa secundo il Bembo.2 molto fenestrevole.* 


Of other things to be avoided in speaking is pretension to 
knowledge which one does not possess : 


For according to the opinion of a wise man, he that speaketh he knoweth 
not what, playeth in a manner the parte of a madde man, and falleth into 
the fault that Alexander the Great did, who reasoning of painting in the 
house of Appelles, and using speeches impertinent and contrarie to that 
art, the wise Painter whispered him in the eare, that he shoulde speake no 
more of that matter, or else that he shoulde speake softly, for that his 
prentices laught him to scorne. 


“ See Nineteenth Century and After, February 1904. 

° Pettie leaves the sentence untranslated, showing that Italian was pretty 
well understood in England at the time. It might be rendered : ‘ This house, as 
Bembo would put it, is much bewindowed.’ 
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Old people who ‘make themselves younger than they are’ 
are twitted in much the same way as they would be to-day. 
In this connexion Anniball says to his philosophic friend : 


Annib. But you say nothing of those, who not content to yeelde to the 
course of nature, desire to seeme young, and goe another way to woorke 
to hide their age, that is by pulling of their white heares, or else seeking 
to convert their silver heares into golden ones, the simple soules not per- 
ceiving that this their transformation or rather deformation is no more 
seene than a nose in a mans face. 

Guaz. There was one olde graybeard, who perceived this well ynough, 
but too late and with repentance. For having been denied a Suite which 
hee craved at his princes handes, he went and dyed his bearde and his 
head, and perswading himselfe he should not be knowne, returned twoo 
dayes after to the prince, preferring his former suite, who spying his 
crafte, making as though he perceived it not, answered him, I cannot with 
mine honour graunt it to you, for that I have alredie denied it to your 
father, who, two dayes since requested the same thing at my handes. 


The question of what a gentleman is, or is not, crops up 
naturally in such a work as Guazzo’s. The various pretenders 
to the title are diagnosed with humorous discrimination, and in 
full accord with the usage of writers on Courtesy at the time, 
such authorities as Galen, Dante, and others of a bygone period 
are quoted to illustrate the meaning of the real gentleman.~ It 
is all too long, however, to be admissible here. One extract 
dealing with those who, without possessing any of the attributes 
of gentility, ‘in their talke and in their apparel brave it out 
like gentlemen,’ will show the spirit of ridicule in which the 
more pretentious types amongst the low-born are handled. 


Guaz. A goodly matter I promise you when men will goe about (as our 
Boceace sayth) to make an Orange tree of a briry bush. In my minde those 
which extol themselves in woordes and bragge of their birth, rather disgrace 
themselves than otherwise. Like the poore drudge brought in in the 
Comedie, who tolde that his father was a goldsmith, and being asket what 
worke hee did belonging to that occupation, answered, that hee set stones 
in morter. Or the mule who being demaunded of his birth, and beeing 
ashamed to say that hee was an Asses sonne, answered that hee was a horses 
cosin. 


About feasts—or, as we should now term them, dinner parties 
—there are many useful suggestions. The subjoined extract 
gives .a good picture of correct behaviour as then understood in 
ftaly. The ideal number of guests at such entertainments is, 
it will be observed, based on the old Roman practice : 

_ Annib. Many excellent writers have set | owne many orders to be observed 
in feasts, but the chiefe are these, that the feast alwayes ought to begin 
at the Graces, and ende at the Muses: that is, that the number of the 
guests be not under three, nor above nyne: that they be neither too 
talkative, nor too dumbe; that no man take al the talke to himself, a 
thing very unseemely, for al ought to bee partakers as well of the talke, 
as they are of the wine. That the discourse be pleasant, and of such 
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matters as men have no leasure to talke of abroade while they are about 
their businesse ; ioyning (if it may be) pleasure with profite. That the 
talke, specially amongst women, be not doubtful, hard, and intricate: 
whereby even amongst men, the hearers are made melancholike by beating 
their braines to understand it. And thereupon it is saide, that a certaine 
Oratour being requested at a table to speake of eloquence, answered, Those 
things which are fit for the place and time present, I am ignorant in, 
and those whiche I know, would be uttered here out of season. Lastly 
that seeing such meetings are made uppon good will, the guests ought 
above al thing to avoide not only contentious speech, but also over 
liberal speech, for it seemeth to come from a head wel warmed with wine. 


The third and last book of Pettie’s translation is concerned 
altogether with domestic life. It includes, to quote from the 
heading, 


the orders to be observed in conversation, within doares, betweene the 
Husband and the Wife, the Father and the sonne, Brother and Brother, 
the Mayster and the Servaunte. 


The great marriage question, and how happy marriages are 
best to be brought about, naturally fills a considerable space of 
the discussion ; and though it is agreed that a proper dowry 
with the lady is an essential in such an alliance, it is admitted 
that there are cases where views of the kind should not be 
pressed with unreasonable rigour. 


I would not [as Anniball Puts it] have a man doe as two olde men 
of this citie'did, who treating a mariage betweene the Sonne of the one 
and the daughter of the other, have stayde this five yeares aboute a 
matter of a hundreth Crownes before they will conclude it, giving the 
worlde playnlye to understande, that they sette more by the money then 
the affinitie. And therefore it were better to keepe a meane, and to marry 
one neyther too riche nor too poore, for the over poore, bringeth into 
her husbandes house necessitie, and the over rich servilitie. And as he 
is termed most unfortunate, who weddeth a poore wife, so it is a common 
saying, That where entereth in the riche dowrye, there goeth out the free 
libertye. 

Good looks, are, however, a something to be desired as well 
as the beauty of the mind; for the vulgar too commonly take 
an ill-favoured face for a token of ill-favoured conditions—as in 
a cease recalled by one of the speakers. 


I remember a prety jest of a Gentleman of great countenaunce, marye 
of a very ill countenaunce, and evill favoured face, who being invited 
to supper by a Gentleman of his acquaintaunce, went thyther alone some- 
what before supper time, but the mistrisse of the house thinking he had 
been a servaunte sente before by his Mayster, having set her own servauntes 
about other busynesse, prayed my Gentleman to cleave some woode: whiche 
he set himselfe about very diligentlye. Now the Gentleman that had 
invited him, comming in the meane while, asked him what he did. To 
whom he aunswered with a merry countenaunce, that he bore the payne 
of his deformitie: Whereby you see how the evil favourednesse of persons 
diminisheth their dignitie. 
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A humorous instance of discretion on the part of a man who 
had married a bearded lady is mentioned by the same speaker : 


Annib. There was a Gentleman of this Countrey . . . whose happe 
it was to have a wife of great stature, with a prety long beard on her 
chinne, and so monstrous a creature every way, that it was doubtfull 
whether she were a woman or a tyger: . . . Well, she passing along the 
strete, in the companie of some fine dames, certain Gentlemen straungers 
stared to view her, laughing and wondering at her: and as her husbande 
by chaunce passed by, one of them asked him what she was: who poore 
man shrinking in his neck, sayd he knew her not. 

Guaz. He might well say he had more wife then he needed. 

Annib. . . . but let us fall from the foule to the fayre. 

Guaz. And a man cannot securely keepe them, for everye one will 
be catching at them. I remember that a Gentleman sente a Paynter to 
a verye fayre womans house, to drawe her Picture, but her Husbande 
comming in the meane while, hindred his worke, and drave him foorth 
of doores, saying that perhaps the Gentleman which sent him, after he 
had the Copye, would seeke to have the originall also, but in comparison 
betweene the fayre and foule, I say for my part that it is lesse greefe 


to be hanged on a fayre payre of gallowes. 
Annib. It is yet an ordinary saying, That he that hath a white Horse, 


and a fayre woman, is never without trouble. 


As the discussion proceeds, Guazzo, alarmed at the many 
dangers associated with marrying a pretty wife, and the un- 
pleasantness of living with an ugly one, exclaims: 

If then a man can take neither faire nor foule, without inconvenience, 
it is best to meddle with none at all. 


But the philosophic Anniball counters with : ‘The perfection of 
the body consisteth in the meane’ ;:and yet for all that they 
should be such that most men may like them—‘for thereby 
their husbands will be stirred up to love them . . . for a man 
careth not to possesse that thing which no man coveteth to 
have.’ 

Guaz. But what thinke you of those which floorish up themselves by 
art, saying they doe it to please their husbandes? 

Annib. But doe you thinke that it is so? 


Guaz. I thinke the gorgious apparell they put on when they go abrode, 
is rather to please those which are abrode, then the husband that is at 
e. 


Varying views are afterward expressed as to the best way 
of selecting the best kind of wife; and, as so often happens in 
this and other treatises on social subjects in and about that time, 
Anniball falls back on classic precedent and quotes with much 
commendation a saying of the mother of Alexander the Great, 
‘that women are to be married with the eares, before they are 
with the eyes ’—meaning that they should hear good reports of 
those who may be their husbands before they have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. 
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Eugenics, the last linguistic horror added to the Engish 
tongue by the science of our day, cannot be said to have made 
any surprising advances on what is contained in the sixteenth- 
century views of Guazzo which follow : 


. . . but the greedinesse of the worlde is so great at this day, that men 
seeke diligently for Asses, Oxen, and Horse, of a good race, but a man 
careth not though his wife bee ill brought up, and worse borne, so tha} 
she be rich ynough: but he that is wise will above all thinges have a 
speciall regard of the conditions and qualities of his wife, and will note 
what the life and conversation of her parentes is, and hath bene, remem- 
bring the saying, that the Eagle breedeth not the Pigeon, but that Cat 
will after Kynde. 


Then the question comes up as to the age of the lady whom 
one is to marry. Anniball thinks that though she may have 
been spoilt at home as a girl the husband ‘ may easily, like a 
tender twig, make her straight if she begin to grow crooked, 
and with grave admonitions reform her wanton mind... .’ 
‘Therby,’ he continues, 


we may gather, that it is better to marry a young gyrle, than a mayde 
of ripe yeeres, who is hardly brought to leave her old il trickes, if she 
have taken any. 

Guaz. Yet there are some of a contrary opinyon to yours, who holde 
it better to take a wyfe which is of yeeres of discretion, knowing how 
to order a house, than of those infants newly come out of the ground, 
whom you must eyther teache your self, or else appoint them a gover- 
nour. And truly if any stranger should come to my house, to whom I 
woulde give good entertainment, I should dye for very shame, if I should 
be .cumbred with one of those simple sottish creatures, which knoweth 
neither how to aske a question, nor how to make an answeare, nor in 
discourse to shewe her selfe a wise and gallant wench, and if she be not 
able to perfourme that, I had rather lock her up, and say she is sick. 


There are some interesting bits of information touching the 
treatment of wives in different parts of Italy at the period. 


Annib. Compare the people of Sienna and of the Romanes together, 
and consider how the Seneses to do the greater honour to straungers in 
their houses, make their wives present themselves, as the most deere thing 
they have in the world: contrariwyse the Romanes injoyne their wyves 
to so stricte a life, that they seeme to bee cloistered Nunnes: In this 
diversity of dealing, I will not give any determinate judgment: for the 
custome of each countrey is to be obeyed, which is to be observed as 
inviolably as a law. . . . But . . . a very young wife is easy to be framed 
to the pleasure of her husbande. And thoughe for some tyme her 
husbande muste bee fayne to bee her maister. . . . yet it doth him goal 
to see his preceptes redily followed, and he is proude that he hath framed 
her (as they say) with his owne hande, and to his owne heart. And! 
thinke it be for nothing else that it is counted a double payne to mary 
a widdowe, but for that shee muste be firste made to forget the qualityes 
of her first husband, and then made to daunce after the pipe of the second. 

Guaz. Me thinkes these seconde marriages have the taste of Coleworles 
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twise sodden: being so much the more hurtefull, if both the parties have 
been twise maryed: And thereupon it is reported, that the husband and 
wife falling out as they sate at dinner togither, the wife in spight of 
the husbande, gave halfe the meate that was upon the Table to a poore 
body that stoode by, saying, I give it thee for my first husbandes sake: 
nowe the husbande tooke the other halfe, and gave it him, saying, I 
give thee this for my firste wyves sake: and so they were fayne to dyne 
with drye bread. 

Annib. There is a worse inconvenience then this, for that this seconde 
mariage is very prejudiciall to the children of the first mariage, which 
are put to trie the step-mothers crueltye, who receiving any blow or injury 
of their husbandes, so soone as their backes are turned, revenge themselves 
upon their children, and beate them most pitiously, that cannot doe 
withall. 

Guaz. He was pretily even with his stepmother, agaynst his will, 
who throwing a stone at a dog, hit her: saying, it was not flung altogither 
in vayne. 


Then they discuss a father’s duty to his daughter in this 
connexion, and Anniball puts the matter neatly when he says : 


Likewise it is requisite for the father whiche loveth his daughter, 
before he marrye her to sifte thoroughly the qualities, behaviour, and life 
of his sonne in lawe: for it is a true saying, that hee whiche lygtheth 
uppon a good sonne in lawe, getteth a good sonne: and he that meeteth 
with an ill one, casteth away his daughter. 


The extent to which wives should be obedient to their hus- 
bands is very fully gone into; but the general conclusion is that 
it is best for the husband to be in every sense lord and master. 


It is a thing reasonable and agreeable to nature, that the stronger 
should commaund over the weaker. Yet some women have the right art 
to order thinges so wel, that the husbandes should be thought to doe 
amisse, if they should dispose them otherwise: Whereupon Cato was 
wont to say to the Romaines, We commaund over all the worlde, and 
our wives commaund over us: Neither is there any doubt, but that many 
Rulers over Cities and countreys, are over ruled by their wives, but as 
those women knowe howe in time and place, to bee obedient to their 
husbands, so there are some such restive jades, that they will not at any 
time be commaunded, and by their importunities, exclamations, scolding 
and brawling, continually withstande their husbands willes, and make 
a mock at them, playing with them a thousand shrowed prankes, which 
caused a certayne King to say, that they were very fooles that would 
follow their wife, running away from them. 

Guaz. You put mee in minde of that husbande, who, his wife having 
drowned her “self in a River, went crying along the river side, seeking 
her agaynste the streame: and being told that there was no question but 
that she was gone downward with the streame: Alas, sayth he, I cannot 
think it, for as in her life tyme she used to doe every thing agaynste 
the hayre, so now in her death she is surely mounted against the streame. 


Anniball is not more complimentary to the women of his 
day than his friend was to the husband described in the last 


extract. 
Vor. LXXIII—No. 436 4M 
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Annib. It is as common a matter for women to shewe themselves vaine 
and lighte, as for Peacockes to spreade their tayles: wherefore we must 
not marvaile at that which is sayde by one, When we shall have onw 
taken all vanitye from a woman, a man shall be able to take nothing else 
from her. 

Guaz. . . . it is well known that there is no manne such an asse, but 
that continuall bobbes and repulses will make him soare away. 


The subject of ladies’ apparel was hardly to be avoided ina 
discussion bearing on the choosing of a wife; and, as a matter 
of fact, what is said about it runs into a good many pages. Out 
of much that might be quoted, I select a single passage to show 
the extraordinary lengths to which some women of fashion went 
at the time in the ‘ dressing of their heads ’ : 


Whereby they make men rather laugh at them, then like of them: like 
as I saw yesterday, after you went from hence, certain women, whereof 
one had her tresses crossed, in such sort uppon her head, that they made 
the likeness of two hartes bound together: from whence, went two 
braunches of Carnation Silke, in manner of two dartes: about the hartes 
betweene the tresses were knytte certayne knottes of silke and of hayre, 
representing the amorous passion: from the crowne of her head hung a 
certayne labell, whiche shoke wyth every wynd, signifiyng the lightnesse 
and inconstancye of her brayne: on her forehead the hayres made the 
fourme of a garland, which was set with pearles and jewels, and naturall 
and artificiall flowers, in such varietie, that the gardens of Naples are 
not able to yeelde moe sortes. I rehearse not unto you a thousand other 
trifles, which dimmed and: dazeled mine eyes. . . . Now I pray you, is al 
this adoe made by the Wyves to please their Husbandes ? 

Annib. To suche a goodly devise, there lacketh but one golden worde. 

Guaz. What, I pray you? 

Annib. Offence to God, hope to the amorous, destruction to the 
husbandes. 


A little further on there is a laughable interlude in which 
the fate of a certain shrewish wife is quaintly described by 
Master Anniball, who is a strong believer in submission being 
the wisest course when a husband is ‘ rough and terrible.’ 


Annib. And therefore if he be rough and terrible, she must overcome 
him with humilitie, if he chide, shee must hold her peace, for the answere 
of wise women is scilence: and she must stay to utter her mind unto him, 
untill he be appeased. If he be obstinate, let not her be overthwart, nor 
do as she did, to whom her husband brought for their supper two thrushes, 
but she would needes have it that they were two owsels or blacke birdes: 
and he replying that they were thrushes, and she holding that they were 
owsels, he in his chafe, gave her a boxe on the eare: and yet for all 
that, when the thrushes were served to the table, shee continued in terming 
them owsels, by reason whereof, the husbande fell to beating her againe: 
A weeke after, she put him in mind of his owsels againe, and continuing 
in her obstinacy, he was faine to fall to his old remedy. But this matter 
ended not thus, for at the yeeres end, she hit him in the teeth,® how 





* A common sixteenth-century phrase for upbraiding. 
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he beat her for two owsels: and he sayd it was for two thrushes, but she 
sayd he was decived: but she was well beaten for it againe. 

~ " @uaz. But what do you thinke of those husbandes which will beate 
their wives? 

Annib. Mary. as I do of Sacrileagers, and Churche-robbers. 

The final portion of the dialogue is largely taken up with 
the subject of master and servant, and how they should bear 
themselves to each other. The conclusion that a reader draws 
from what is here said is that servants generally in those days 
were extremely like what we know them to be at the present 
time. Without going into the matter at any length, I shall only 
mention an illustration of an amusing character which is given 
as an instance of one of the many imperfections found in Italian 
servants in the late sixteenth century, which consist in being 
‘rude, undiscreet, foolishe, negligent, forgetfull, crafty, quar- 
relous, spitefull, gluttonous, importunate, slouthfull, bragging, 
and suche like.’ 

They ought to be borne withal [adds Anniball] if they cannot be 
reclaymed from them: though for my part I thinke suche servantes better 
lost then found, and the house the worse that they are in: yet I knowe some 


honest gentlemen, who so long as their servantes are faythfull and trusty, 
care not though they be fooles, vaine talkers, or jesters to make them 
merry. 

Guaz. There was a gentleman at Parris, who going foorth of hys 
Lodging, willed hys servaunt to go to a Butcher named David, to buy him 
some tripes, but the Butcher having soulde all his tripes, hee retourned to 
his Mayster, who was at the Church hearing a Sermon, and by chaunce 
as hee entred in at the Churche, the Preacher (meaning to alleadge some 
text of Scripture out of the Psalmes of David) sayde, what sayth David? 
Mary sayth he, that hee hath sold all his tripes. I know not whether that 
ought to be termed foolishnesse, or pleasantnesse. 


Three pages from the close of the book Guazzo reminds his 
friend of an apparent omission from their discourse. 


It now commeth in my head, that we have not ordered our matters as 
we should have done, for that wee have spoken of the conversation of 
priyate maisters with the basest sort of servauntes, whereas wee shoulde 
fyrst have spoken of the Conversation betweene the Prince and the 


Courtyer. 


But Anniball will not be drawn into any such discussion, and 
adds : 


Besides that it is now late, and that I am called away to other businesse, 
you know we are eased of this labour by him who with his learned penne 
hath most perfectly fourmed the Courtier. 


This reference to Baldassar Castiglione’s well-known work 
is sufficiently obvious ; but the author himself has put the matter 
beyond arty doubt by printing the name in full in a marginal note 
in the first edition of La Civil Conversatione. It looks as if he 

4m 2 
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meant to draw attention to the marked difference in character 
(to which I have already alluded) between his own work and 
the more famous treatise which had held the field so long before, 

The extracts I have quoted from this hitherto little noticed 
volume, representing as they do but a slight uplifting of the 
veil, give one at least a genuine, though fragmentary, picture 
of Italian society at a time when England was learning much 
from Italy—then one of the favourite Continental finishing 
schools of the English upper classes. One of the charms about 
this admirably rendered handbook of good manners is the 
absence of all that is dogmatic, priggish, or pedantic in its sug- 
gestions. No law is here laid down with the cut and dried 
precision of your modern shilling Guide to Etiquette. The 
two speakers, differing as at times they do on trivial points, 
merely offer to those who would improve their knowledge of the 
ways of good society dn invitation to follow what is said, and 
pick up such hints as may have been dropped between them. 
Their very methods of argumentation on the rare occasions when 
they are not altogether at one are such as to convince even those 
who stand most in need of their instruction that both the teachers 
are speaking with something more than ordinary authority. The 
classical precedents so often quoted for the purpose of ruling 
cases of deviation from social standards of more modern times 
have, for all their antiquity, the great argumentative cogency 
which comes of humorous illustration. In nearly all these 
examples from old days someone is being laughed at—laughed 
at for some insouciance of a social kind. And here comes in 
the cleverness of relying on such old-world precedents. The 
modern offender may successfully resist direct reproof ; but he is 
well on the way to conversion who gets to know that he, too, 
may be laughed at if he happens to do what someone else has 
been laughed at for doing long before his time. 

Of Shakespeare’s intimacy with the first edition of this work 
of Guazzo I have already written at some length in an earlier 
number of this Review. I have therefore in the present avoided 
as far as possible such passages as furnished in the previous 
article a connecting-link between the great dramatist of England 


and one who may well be styled the Theophrastus of Italy. Such [ 


quotations as I have set out above will, I think, make it abun- 
dantly clear that Guazzo’s book would have had a strong attrac- 
tion for Shakespeare, more particularly when he was engaged on 
the composition of his Italian plays. He had no doubt, inde- 
pendently of its aid, picked up in conversation from many who 
had spent their year or more in Italy a considerable store of 
local knowledge of a kind to help him in the setting of his 
Venetian or Lombard mises-en-scéne. But yet such travellers’ 
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tales would, in the conditions of the time, and having regard to 
the sources from which they must have come, have had more 
to do with the aristocratic circles of society than the habits of 
life followed by a humbler class. The Civile Conversation, then, 
we may fairly assume, fell as a refreshing supplement into Shake- 
speare’s hands, telling so much more of the people than of the 
patrician, filling the unlit corners of his background with real, 
breathing natives of a foreign soil, and all pictured for him by a 
genuine and observant student of humanity, and rendered for 
his ready comprehension into consummate English by a master 
of that tongue. The revelation it opened to him must have 
been @ rare surprise—giving him to know, and on authority that 
none might question, that there was after all but little to choose, 
in matters of everyday domestic life, between the England he 
knew so well and the Italy of which he was desirous to know 
something more. Here, I am persuaded, is to be found Shake- 
speare’s complete justification (if such be wanted) for surrounding 
Aufidius the Volscian in early Roman times with typically English 
servingmen ; for doing the same in a more modern Italy with 
Petruchio at his country house near Padua, and for giving such 
servants as Speed and Launce to the two Gentlemen of Verona ; 
for planting Sir Toby Belch and Andrew Aguecheek in a region 
apparently so little suggestive of their essentially British ways 
as Illyria; for appointing to the city of Messina one Dogberry 
as Constable and Verges as his assistant ‘headborough’; and 
generally for peopling his scenes abroad with characters who are 
from head to heel the true-bred and unmistakable products of 
his own country at his own day. 
EDWARD SULLIVAN. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE MARVELLOUS 


No one who is acquainted with the Old Testament literature, 
even through that cursory and fugitive acquaintance which comes 
of hearing such passages as are read in the course of the Liturgy, 
can fail to be struck with the fact that it is full of records of 
visions, appearances of superhuman beings, particular revelations 
in particular places, abnormal and miraculous happenings of 
different kinds, which—if they are to be accepted as historical 
at all—belong to a kind of experience that in our present state 
of civilisation is quite foreign to normal mentality (Gen. xviii., 
xxxii. 24; Exodus iii. 2; Josh. v. 14; 2 Kings vi. 17; 
Judges xiii.; Isaiah vi.; Ezekiel viii., ix., x., etc.). And the 
same may be said, in its degree, of the New Testament ; though 
in this literature the experience, similar in kind, is different in 
quality, being more concentrated, more purposeful, and, generally 
speaking, more deliberately used to a particular religious end, than 
in the Old Testament. And this fact, that the whole Bible more 
or less, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, is full of records of these 
abnormal experiences, constitutes a serious difficulty for the 
modern Christian, or, at least, proposes an awkward question. 
Just because they are totally outside the range of his own experi- 
ence they are almost beyond his imagination, for we find a great 
difficulty in imagining anything of which we have no recollection, 
of which there is no picture already existing in the mind. The 
fact that these things have not happened and do not happen to 
us or anyone we know, that we have no active part or lot in 
them, makes it exceedingly difficult for us to believe that they 
have ever really happened to anyone. 

But since the Bible is what it is, and since we believe that 
as a whole and in its collective significance it is unquestionably 
a Word of God, what is to be our attitude towards it in those 
parts which, if we are to be frank, we must admit that we find 
disconcerting? It is obvious that the question it presents may 
be answered in different ways and by different methods. One 
way is not by not answering at all; that is, by just accepting the 
fact that we have got to swallow a certain amount of the mar- 
vellous element with the Bible, and where that element gets really 
too pronounced comforting ourselves with vague and uncertain 
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phrases about ‘ Oriental imagery.’ This is sometimes called the 
answer of faith ; of course, it may be that—but it may be nothing 
of the kind. I should prefer to call if the answer of habit. It 
may have such mental reservations behind it, it may be depen- 
dent on such narrow and rigid notions of what constitutes reality, 
as to present @ serious, if unconscious, impeachment of the value 
of the Bible for the individual who proffers it. This is one way— 
@ very common way—of answering the question of the Bible. 
‘Another way will be to remind oneself that while this literature, 
being so ancient, is necessarily bound up with the childish beliefs 
of a pre-scientific state of knowledge as to the visible universe 
and man’s relation to it, the spiritual value of the Bible as a 
whole is not affected by the allowances we feel obliged to make 
for what appears to us to be grotesque. There is a certain amount 
of reason in this answer, but it implies two assumptions—the 
first, that the beliefs of primitive man as to the constitution of 
things around him are necessarily childish; the second, that if 
childish they are necessarily untrue. I am not prepared to give 
an unqualified assent to either of these assumptions, for reasons 
that will presently appear. 

And there is a third way of answering this question, of dealing 
with this central Biblical difficulty, which is more abrupt and 
drastic than either of the former. It boldly normalises and evens 
out the Bible literature by relegating all that is abnormal to the 
category of myth or legend—which, by the way, is no answer. 
Or, with such material as affords the faintest pretext for such 
a treatment, by accounting for it simply as a poetised and exag- 
gerated account of an event that, in origin, was purely naturalistic, 
This is the method of what calls itself Liberal and what Catholics 
call rationalistic Christianity, which, both here and in Germany, 
plainly declares for a non-transcendental and non-miraculous 
Bible. 

For myself I am not satisfied with any of these answers or 
methods; and that dissatisfaction supplies the reason for this 
article, in which I shall approach the subject from another side, 
and endeavour to clarify matters by the application of that psycho- 
logical test which is only just beginning to be used in connexion 
with the problems of religion and religious literature. In par- 
ticular I am not only dissatisfied with the answer of Liberal 
Protestantism, but believe it to be plainly impossible. For if 
you try to face all the evidence and account for all the facts, 
the endeavour to construct an expurgated, normal, naturalistic 
Bible which shall have the force and value of the whole seems to 
me to be utterly futile. I speak, of course, with respect for 
those who, with much labour, ingenuity and knowledge, have 
attempted this task ; but it does not in any way modify my con- 
viction that they are on the wrong lines. For the abnormal—as 
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we say, the marvellous—is not merely an annexe of the Bible, 
or addition to the original plan, which can be defined and mapped 
off without injuring the unity of the whole structure. Sinai is 
as much a part of the whole as the Ten Commandments, the 
Transfiguration as the Sermon on the Mount. The wonderful, 
the transcendental, is not merely an element in the Bible which 
can be isolated and separated out by the reagents of common- 
sense, it is actually the element in which all its spiritual experi- 
ences are presented, the atmosphere through which they are seen. 
For it must be evident to anyone familiar with the literature 
that those events, happenings and experiences which present the 
most difficulty to us are related simply, naturally, easily, without 
a conscious eye to their effect ; that they were accepted by con- 
temporaries as real experiences, having an actual and solid 
concrete value for thought and conduct. In the Old Testament 
the visions and revelations of prophets and seers, their communica- 
tions with unseen beings, formed and modified the policies of 
kings and shaped the destinies of kingdoms. In the New Testa- 
ment the visions and revelations of the Apostles caused no 
disquiet to the faithful, but rather initiated the Church’s policy 
to the world outside Jewry and directed the ultimate lines of its 
expansion. The career of the most notable of Christ’s contem- 
poraries was determined, without question, simply by the sub- 
stance of his father’s vision, while even His own miracles were 
not opposed by His keen and bitter critics on the ground that they 
were miracles and therefore ‘ unhistorical,’ but on the quite 
different ground that His power to perform them was derived 
from a spiritual connexion of a magical order—evil rather than 
good. 

Now it seems to me that all this has direct bearing on the 
question before us—the question, I mean, as to how all these 
events and experiences which constitute for us the marvellous 
and the difficult were accepted so naturally and unquestion- 
ingly, or, as we say, uncritically, by the peoples among 
whom this Bible literature took its rise, and for whom it was 
written. If they were uncritical, why were they uncritical? For 
it is plain that this impact upon their lives of the forces of the 
unseen world was often as much a cause of alarm and disquiet 
as of comfort and peaceful confidence. The explanation I venture 
to offer is that this acquiescent, unprotesting acceptance of what 
seems to us so improbable as to be almost impossible, suggests a 
fund of common knowledge, of common experience, of a know- 
ledge and an experience which lingered on in isolated practices 
or persistent legends until a period well within the beginnings 
of modern civilisation, but which has now quite ceased to be part 
of the folk-heritage. 
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And if this explanation should seem to be at all valid, then 
it carries with it the indication that it is to the existence of 
diferent states of consciousness that we must look to account 
both for the former prevalence of a particular form of knowledge, 
and also for its latter disappearance. For our real stumbling- 
block in the whole difficulty is our expressed or implied assump- 
tion that the form of sense-consciousness now normal with us, 
through which we receive those selected impressions that con- 
stitute our world, is necessarily the only possible form. 

Directly we begin to perceive that there have been and are 
others, then, if we have not a clue to the whole problem, at 
least a considerable mountain of difficulty is removed from our 
path. 

Now observation of the facts of life seems to show pretty 
distinctly that there are three phases or degrees of consciousness, 
and these I will set out as they are defined by that interesting 
psychologist Edward Carpenter.’ 

There is, first, the stage of simple consciousness, in which the 
knower, the knowledge, and the thing known are still undis- 
criminated and undifferentiated. Though we cannot observe this 
stage directly in ourselves, we seem to be ableto discern its 
existence in children, and plainly enough in animals. In them 
the thought of self as the knower, and the thought of the object 
as distinguishable from the knowledge or perception of it, has 
not arisen. The knowledge and perception of animals, there- 
fore, owing to this non-differentiation of the self and its object, 
as well as to the absence of certain other causes of dislocation 
and trouble, is extraordinarily untouched and perfect of its 
kind. It is from the first a part of nature—of the whole—and 
has a cosmic quality about it. Their knowledge is, as it were, 
embedded in the great, living, intelligent whole (of the world), 
and therefore each special act of knowledge or perception carries 
with it a kind of aura, or diffused consciousness extending far 
around it. We are aware of this aura or ‘fringe’ of con- 
sciousness in ourselves, and modern psychologists have dwelt 
heavily, perhaps too heavily, upon it. 

Seton Thompson, in his Wild Animals I Have Known, and 
in his description of the wild horse which, ‘ in spite of all reasons 
to take its usual path,’ came along another and so avoided the 
pitfall set for it, says: ‘The angel of wild things was with him, 
and that incomprehensible warning came.’ This daemonic or 
semi-divine knowledge is almost entirely lost in the second stage 
of consciousness, but restored again, on a higher plane, in the 
third. 

The second stage or level of consciousness is that on which 
1 Art of Creation, p. 45 seq. 
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the great majority of us are at present. It is the analytical or 
separative stage in which the differentiation of knower, know- 
ledge, and the thing known has fairly set in; the consciousness 
of an object external to, over against the Self. Life begins to 
shape around this self until there comes at last a kind of fatal 
split between it and the objective side of things. The instinctive 
belief of primitive peoples in beings similar to themselves moving 
behind and inspiring natural phenomena fades away, and with 
it the accompanying sense of community with nature, until the 
very idea of such a belief becomes a derision and a mockery. 
The subject and object of knowledge drift farther and farther 
apart, until the self is left face to face with a purely material 
and automatic world. With this antagonism between ‘self’ 
and ‘ matter’ come all the other antagonisms—between intellect 
and emotion, the individual and society—which work such dis- 
ruption in Life. This second form of consciousness is that which 
we take to be the only real form; but the knowledge arrived at 
through its characteristic process of thought is in fact largely an 
illusion. 

The third form of consciousness is that which has been called 
the transcendental, or universal consciousness, in which the self 
formed in the second stage is carried on and up into a world of 
new perception. It is a matter of experience; it has been testi- 
fied to in all parts of the world and in all ages of history. With 
it comes a strange illumination, a perception and realisation of 
an infinitely larger and richer world than comes to us through 
sense-perception. Subject and object are felt to be united and 
one, or, at least, they are felt to be parts of the same inclusive 
self. 

So writes Richard Jefferies in The Story of My Heart: 
‘I became lost and absorbed into the inner being or existence 
of the universe, and losing thus my separateness of being, came 
to seem like a part of the whole.’ ‘I feel on the margin of 
life unknown, very near, almost touching it; on the verge of 
powers, which, if I could grasp, would give me an immense 
breadth of existence.’ Wordsworth, Tennyson, Walt Whitman, 
all bear a similar’testimony, while the Christian Saint who had 
grasped that ‘immense breadth of existence’ which Jefferies 
somehow missed, speaks in this wise of all the relations between 
herself and the supreme life and all : ‘My name,’ said the Saint, 
‘is Teresa of Jesus’; ‘and mine,’ answered the Child, ‘is Jesus 
of Teresa.’ 

I hope that the bearing of the fact of these three forms of 
consciousness on the problem presented by the character and 
colour of Biblical literature will be apparent. How do we, in 
the second or separate stage of consciousness, obtain our know- 
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ledge of the external world? We obtain it from what we 
call the evidence of our senses. From the vibrations received 
through those senses, which pour in upon us, whether we will 
or no, we construct that sense-world which is the real and ‘solid 
world of normal men. That it may be neither real nor solid is a 
possibility which few people realise acutely, and most would 
strenuously deny. But it is obvious that the structural peculiari- 
ties of the receiving instrument—in this case our senses—will 
modify the message. That which is conveyed as dash and dot, 
colour and shape, may have been received in a very different 
form; there will be fine vibrations which the instrument fails 
to take up, others which it confuses altogether. So a part of the 
message is always lost—in other words, there are aspects of the 
world which in our present form of consciousness we never 
know. But suppose another form of consciousness other than 
sense-consciousness in which these missing vibrations are 
received, or which registers with a changed rhythm, and the self 
comes in touch with new and more real aspects of the external 
world. 

We have seen that there are such states or forms of conscious- 
ness other than ours, and the suggestion is that the world as it 
was known to the peoples of the Old Testament literature was 
not merely imaginatively, but actually and literally a different 
world from ours. 

To the ancient Semite, as Robertson-Smith points out, in the 
first or primitive stage of consciousness his belief in frequent 
occasions of personal contact between men and superhuman 
powers may have been entirely justified as founded on actual 
experiences. 

It is quite conceivable that the significance attached to 
dreams and other familiar psychical phenomena may not have 
been, for the primitive nature-consciousness, the naive supersti- 
tion it appears to the average intelligent reader who takes his 
cue from modern rationalism, but may have had, for it, a validity 
truly revealing. It is obvious, for example, that in the history of 
Jacob’s vision, the idea is, not that Jehovah came to Jacob, but — 
that Jacob was unconsciously guided to the place where there 
was already a ladder set up between earth and heaven, and where, 
by consequence, the Deity was peculiarly accessible. Precisely 
similar to this is the Old Hebrew conception of Sinai or Horeb, 
“The Mount of God.’ It is clear that in Exodus iii. the 
ground about the burning bush does not become holy because 
God has appeared to Moses. On the contrary, the theophany 
takes place there because it is holy ground, Jehovah’s habitual 
dwelling-place. 

These incidents may be, as we say, literary conventions, but 
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they derive all their force from the fact that they would appeal 
to an immense and widespread conviction—a conviction by no 
means confined to the Semitic race—that such communications 
could and did occur. 

So in the New Testament it would appear that the Apostles-- 
perhaps as a result of the spiritual inrush of Pentecost, met by 
their own concentrated desire and disciplined wills—were able 
to pass into the third or unitive form of consciousness in which 
the distinction between subject and object disappeared, so as to 
leave them in doubt whether it was they themselves who spoke 
and acted or Christ who dwelt in them. And with regard to 
the general body of the faithful in Apostolic times it may be that 
this was the sense of the phrase ‘ full of the Holy Ghost’ applied 
to so many men and women not otherwise distinguished. If 
this be so, it is not surprising that Stephen ‘ Being full of the 
Holy Ghost ’—that is, having passed into an extended form of 
consciousness—should see a vision. 

So also to the Christian saint and mystic, who, by the 
disciplined act of the will in mortification and contemplation, 
has sought liberation of the self into the third or unitive form of 
consciousness, the reality which he or she becomes aware of, 
and gives to the world in the form of visions and revelations, 
must be very different in content, meaning, and appearance 
from anything we know. True, the visions as passed on are but 
symbols, but they are all we can receive; the reality itself is 
beyond us. For does not St. Paul speak of a man caught up to 
paradise, who heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter? 

To sum up; the first form of consciousness or nature-conscious- 
ness is that belonging to and perhaps shared by primitive man 
and animals, between whom there may once have been a greater 
openness of mind than we have allowed for.* This form of 
consciousness would be quite different from ours—in some 
directions more extended, in others more limited. Quite possibly, 
or even probably, it might reveal aspects of the world now 
unseen and unsuspected by us, sometimes entrancing, some- 
times terrifying. Perhaps the gradual loss of this form of 
consciousness, once prevalent, may be symbolised in the Genesis 
story under the form of the expulsion from the Garden of Eden; 
the Tower of Babel may be another symbolic allusion of the 
same order. One explanation of the arts of magic would be 
that they were attempts to recover or reawaken this primitive 
form of nature-consciousness, after it had been lost or submerged 
in the second form of consciousness. 

This is the analytical or separative self-consciousness in which 

2 Cf. Gen. ii. 19; Numbers xxii. 28, etc. 
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by the differentiation between subject and object, knower, know- 
ledge, and the thing known, consciousness of the universal life 
is lost. The characteristic process is the analytical method of 
thought. It is this form of consciousness which is normal with 
us in our state of civilisation—when self-consciousness becomes 
almost a disease—and it is obnoxious to what we call the ‘ mar- 
vellous.’ We could not be human without it; but having it we 
are generally deluded into ignorance of our limitations. 

The third form of consciousness is the mystical or unitive 
consciousness, in which the separated self is once more reunited 
with the All, through the disciplined aspiration of the will 
transcending the things of sense. Through it are revealed the 
highest and noblest aspects of the unseen world. To Jesus Christ, 
liberated from the limits of Self, it was revealed that God, the 
Absolute, the All, is Love. The Apostles and the Apostolic 
Church enjoyed something of the same liberation, partly as the 
result of personal effort, partly through a sharing and communica- 
tion in the general psychical atmosphere of the Christian society. 
Just as I have suggested that magic was, and is, an endeavour to 
recover the state of primitive consciousness once prevalent in the 
dawn of the world, so I would suggest that the austerities and 
renunciations of those saints and mystics who tread the hard 
and difficult wayof the Cross are an endeavour to revert to the 
state of unitive consciousness once prevalent in the dawn of the 
Church. 

The ‘ marvellous* element in Bible literature propounds a 
question. There are two methods of answer—the rationalistic 
and psychical. The former demands too much, assumes too much, 
excludes too much; the latter, if it also assumes something, at 
least excludes nothing, and therefore seems to be the better way 
of accounting for things otherwise unaccountable. 


J. A. BEAUMONT. 
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‘Branpy! There is no brandy to be had here. The nearest 
place where there is brandy is fifty kilométres away.’ 

There was a touch of grim satisfaction in the woman’s voice 
as she spoke. 

Tt was in rural Finland, at a posting station, where we had 
just arrived half frozen. For we had had a five hours’ drive in 
an open trap; and, in spite of its being the month of May, a 
snowstorm was raging; while a wind so keen that it cut even 
through sheep-skin was tearing straight down from the North 
Pole, buffeting sorely all that it met. Never were there folk in 
so miserable a plight: the staunchest of prohibitionists could 
not have withheld his pity had he seen us standing there, even 
though one of us was clamouring ill-advisedly for brandy, 
clamouring in vain. For the station-keeper’s wife spoke the 
simple truth : not a drop of spirit, or wine, or even of beer could 
be had for love or money in the whole district. He who would 
drink anything stronger than soda-water must go to the nearest 
town, must go a good thirty miles, in fact; and there was no 
railway. 

A few days later I chanced to be travelling in a coasting 
vessel. Now the town from which this boat starts is, as I knew, 
staunchly ‘ prohibition,’ and so is the town to which it goes: 
in neither the one nor the other, so the law decrees, may spirit 
be bought or sold. I took it for granted, therefore, that the 
same state of things would prevail on the boat. 

When the waitress brought me food, however, she brought me 
also a bottle ; and when I declined it, she looked at me in amaze- 
ment. There was some mistake somewhere, she was sure, as & 
glance at her face showed : that there should be anyone on board 
that ship who did not wish for spirit was, evidently, quite beyond 
alike her comprehension and her belief. And I did not wonder; 
for most of those who were there were there, it was easy to see, 
to drink spirit ; they had come for no other purpose. Never in 
my whole life before had I seen such steady-going hard drinking 
as I saw while travelling between these two prohibition towns. 
The cabin where the spirit was kept was on the upper deck, near 
where I was sitting; and not once through that whole long day 
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was its door left shut for a single moment. Although it was 
only a small vessel, there were three waitresses on board ; and 
all the three devoted a good four-fifths of their time just to 
fetching out bottles. 

While in Scandinavia I once stayed at a quite model hotel. 
The rooms were pretty and clean; the attendance was as good 
as good could be; while as for the food, the veriest gourmet 
would have counted his time there well spent, so excellent were 
the dinners. The place was quiet and orderly too. Evidently 
they who resorted there all belonged to the eminently respectable 
class. 

Now every day wreile a fair number of the guests, as soon as 
they had finished their dinners, made their way towards a door 
at the further end of the room. They went so quietly, so unob- 
trusively, that I should never have noticed their going at all had 
it not been that, over the door through which they each in turn 
passed, the words ‘Forbjuden Inging ’—or perhaps they were 
‘Adgang forbudt ’—were painted. And even this might, per- 
haps, have made no impression on me had not almost every 
man, when he reappeared through the door, looked so well 
pleased with himself and his fellows, so superlatively innocent 
too. It was that that first set me a-wondering as to what. there 
could be behind the ‘No Entrance’ door. I had never a chance 
of seeing, however, for against me that door was barred ; I should 
never have known, indeed, had not one, against whom it was 
not barred, played the traitor. 

The door opens into a room so small that it is little better 
than a cupboard, he informed me ; he spoke of what he had seen ; 
and all that there is there is a table, on which stand rows of 
glasses full of spirit ! 

This hotel has not the right to sell spirit, and its host takes 
good care that no spirit shall ever be sold there. That cupboard 
room, by a fiction founded not on a fact but on a wish, forms 
part of his private dwelling; and the spirit on the table is in 
theory for his private use. They who drink it do not pay for it, 
it is not entered in their bills—not as spirit at any rate. When 
it figures there at all it is always either as tea or as stamps. 

With the best will in the world to see only what was good in 
the ways of the kindly and most intelligent folk among whom I 
was sojourning, I could not shut my eyes to the fact that this 
cupboard arrangement was ‘tricky.’ A Scandinavian friend, 
with whom I spoke on the subject, applied to it indeed a much 
harsher term. That this sort of thing should go on was for him 
@ subject of keen regret, of keen anxiety, too: it was demoralis- 
ing for the whole nation, he maintained. And it does go on 
throughout both Norway and Sweden, he declared. I should 
find ‘ tricky ’ arrangements everywhere, he warned me; and he 
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spoke with authority ; for not only is he a distinguished official, 
but an expert in all that concerns temperance. 

I certainly found a ‘tricky’ arrangement the very first 
Saturday I was in Christiania. As my travelling little lamp was 
empty, I went forth in search of denaturert brendevin ; and in 
the first shop I entered, the owner, when I asked him for a little 
bottle, pointed with a lofty gesture to the clock. 

‘You are too late,’ he said. ‘You will have to wait until 
Monday for your methylated spirit.’ And he seemed quite glad 
that I should have to wait. 

As goods were being served to other customers, I told him: 
that I could not wait, I must have my methylated spirit at once; 
whereupon he waxed scornfully indignant. 

‘Do you not know that it is forbidden by law to sell spirit 
after seven o’clock on a Saturday?’ he demanded. ‘ Christiania 
will have no spirit-drinking on Sundays,’ he added significantly. 

I assured him that I did not wish to drink the methylated 
spirit, that no one could drink it, as it was poison, that I wished 
to burn it. 

‘That is what ladies always say,’ he retorted derisively. 
* Anyway, you will not get it here to-night, either to burn or to 
drink !’ 

I went into another shop, taking care this time to choose one 
where there were no customers ; for it had occurred to me, while 
in the other shop, that ‘ playing to the gallery’ was perhaps 
going on. Here again, however, my request was refused. As 
methylated spirit was a spirit, the man explained, he could not 
sell it after 7 p.m. Then he paused and scanned me over as if 
weighing me in the balance. The result was evidently satis- 
factory, for he added quietly, as if what he was saying was the 
most natural thing in the world, ‘I cannot sell to you methylated 
spirit, but I should be glad to lend you some, if you would 
allow me.’ 

Some friends of mine had a similar experience, and in their 
case the spirit was not even methylated. On returning home 
late one Saturday night they found, to their dismay, for they 
had invited friends to dine with them the following evening, 
that there was neither wine nor spirit in the house. They sent 
out a servant to try to buy a few bottles, but all in vain. They 
then went out themselves; but they, too, would have had to 
return empty-handed had they not chanced to hear a whisper 
that, although it was too late to buy, it was never too late to 
borrow. 

Although the sale of spirit is by law prohibited in Christiania 
from 7 P.M. on Saturday until 8 a.m. on Monday, I have seen 
men and women sitting on the steps of a public institution 
drinking out of spirit bottles at one o’clock on a Sunday morning; 
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and I once saw there what I never saw in any other capital, 
a man hopelessly drunk in a tram car in the middle of the after- 
noon. These facts point to something topsy-turveyish, as well 
as tricky. 

Lapland, too, is a country that is topsy-turveyish in these 
matters. Nowhere is the sale of spirit quite so strictly pro- 
hibited as in Swedish Lapland. None the less Swedish Lapland 
is the only land where I was ever kept awake for the greater part 
of a night by the heathenish noise drunken men were making. 
And I was staying in a railway hotel at the time, in a hotel, 
therefore, under the special surveillance and control of the 
State ; and the drinking was going on in a building attached to 
the hotel. The following morning regret was expressed that I 
should have been disturbed by the noise. It was most unfortu- 
nate that I should have arrived on a Saturday; for it was only 
on a Saturday night, I was assured, that this drinking went on. 
That it went on every Saturday night, year in year out, was 
however not denied. 

Jimtland, a Swedish province where many Laplanders 
sojourn during the winter, is, so far as the rural communes are 
concerned, as staunchly prohibition in theory as Lapland itself. 
Let me try as I would, I could obtain no proof that a single drop 
of spirit was ever sold there. This was the more remarkable 
as a quite startling amount of drinking was going on. In one 
village, not far from where I was staying, all the men who were 
not Laplanders, together with all their non-Lappish friends for 
miles around, were as drunk as drunk could be for nearly two 
days. The occasion was, oddly enough, a religious ceremony. 
Once every year all the Lappish folk come streaming down the 
mountain-sides to this village, and hold a solemn service in the 
church ; and all the other folk come streaming in from the valleys 
to witness the service. They came that year on the Saturday to 
be ready for the Sunday; and all the ‘ other folk’ set to work to 
drink as soon as they came. And they went on drinking until 
the spirit supply came to an end. 

When the minimum quantity of spirit a distiller may sell was 
raised, first in Norway and later in Sweden, from eight and 
four-fifths gallons to fifty-five, the enactment was hailed as one 
that would assuredly make for temperance. It would put a stop 
once for all to spirit-drinking in rural districts, it was argued. 
For it was taken for granted that rural folk would never have 
money enough to buy fifty-five gallons. It was taken for granted 
ill-advisedly, however ; for although no single villager can, per- 
haps, buy so much, a whole village very often can; and even if 
it cannot, it can join with other villages and buy it —spirit is 
cheap in Scandinavia. And this is what is actually done, I was 
Vou. LXXIII—No. 436 N 
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told again 4nd again while there ; and what I was told was con- 
firmed by what I saw for myself while sojourning in district after 
district; all through rural Sweden. Of rural Norway I cannot 
judge, as I do not know it well enough. There are prohibition 
villages, where every week thé men make a collection; and, as 
soon as they have money enough, they dispatch to the nearest 
distillery a trustworthy messenger to fetch for them fifty-five 
gallons of spirit. On his return, life comes practically to 4 
standstill : so long as there is a drop of spirit left, not a man 
has a thought in his head beyond drinking ; and it takes longer to 
drink fifty-five gallons than eight and four-fifths! 

The manager of the Christiania Samlag, an expert in the 
matter, of course, is strongly of opinion that it is a mistake to 
force men to buy spirit in large quantities, if they buy it at all. 

Nowhere have so many Acts of Parliament been passed for 
the purpose of making men sober as in Scandinavia; nowhere 
have so many State, municipal, and communal decrees been 
issued; nowhere has so much thought been given, so much 
trouble taken. None the less, curiously enough, nowhere where 
I have ever stayed have I seen so much drunkenness as there; 
and I have stayed in Russia—in every country in Europe, 
in fact, excepting Greece, Portugal and Scotland. I saw so 
much drunkenness, indeed, while in urban Norway and rural 
Sweden, that I was tempted sometimes to doubt the evidence 
of my own eyes and ears, and to think that those who seemed to 
me drunk were in reality sober. Unfortunately, however, 80 
far as urban Norway is concerned, official statistics are dead 
against this view of the case. For in Christiania no fewer than 
15,115 persons were arrested for drunkenness in 1911; that is 
41.4 persons a day on an average, or 62.5 per thousand of the 
whole population in the year; and one must be drunk indeed 
to be arrested, although not so drunk in Norway as in England. 
In Bergen, where spirit is sold only by the bottle, the arrests 
for drunkenness are about 30 per thousand, while in Stavanger, 
a prohibition town, they averaged in 1899-1905, 33 per thousand. 
Now English towns can hardly claim sobriety as one of their 
special virtues ; yet in Christiania there are twenty more arrests 
for drunkenness per thousand inhabitants than in London town; 
fifty-four more, than in London County ; fifty-six more, than in 
Birmingham ; and forty-nine more, even than in black Liver- 
pool. For the arrests for drunkenness to be in the same ratio 
to population in Greater London, as they actually were in 
Christiania in 1911, 1241 persons would have to be arrested 
every day, on an average. 

How rural Sweden compares with England in this. matter 
I do not know, 48, while there, I never even heard of anyone's 
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being arrested for drunkenness; and, although I tried Hard to 
obtain statistics on the subject, I failed. 

What renders the Norwegian statistics the more remarkable 
is the fact that, while more persons in proportion to the popula- 
tion are arrested for drunkenness in the towns of Norway than 
in the towns of any other country, the consumption of spirit 
per head of the population is now actually smaller than in any 
other country in Northern Europe, with the single exception of 
Finland. Even in Sweden it is lower than in Denmark, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, or France, although higher than in eight 
other countries, including Russia and England. Thus, although 
legislation has failed to make men sober in Scandinavia, it has 
undoubtedly succeeded in reducing considerably the amount of 
alcohol they drink. In 1871 the consumption of spirit per head 
of the population was in Norway 4.92 litres, and in Sweden in 
1875 it was 12.4. In 1909 it was in Norway only 2.94 litres, and 
in Sweden 5 litres. But whereas, when free trade in spirit pre- 
vailed, the average Scandinavian took seven days in which to 
drink his week’s supply; he now often drinks it all at one sitting, 
with the result that he becomes very drunk. Whether it is better 
for the community that a man be very drunk one day in seven, 
or a little drunk every day in the seven, is a point which I should 
be sorry to be called upon to decide. That it is better for the 
man himself physically to do all his drinking on one day, a 
glance at some of the Scandinavian peasants is enough to prove. 

If the laws passed in Norway and in Sweden to make men 
sober have failed, it is, in a great measure, as even those who 
look on them askance must admit, because they have never had 
a fair chance of succeeding. It is sheer waste of time, surely, 
to pass laws unless the authorities are prepared to enforce them ; 
sheer waste of time, too—nay, worse—to issue decrees if the 
evasion of them is going to be connived at. There is no great 
gain, so far as I can see, in prohibiting the retail sale of spirit 
in a district, if it is allowed to be sold there wholesale, and to 
be bought retail elsewhere and imported there. And there is no 
gain at all in prohibiting the sale of spirit while allowing the 
sale not only of beer but of wine, which is more intoxicating 
than spirit. 

For years past prohibition has been in force practically 
throughout rural Norway and in the greater part of rural Sweden ; 
but almost everywhere, in Norway and Sweden alike, the pro- 
hibition applies only to spirit, and only to spirit when sold retail. 
Even in staunchly prohibition districts a man may buy as much 
spirit as he can pay for, providing he buys fifty-five gallons at a 
time; and he is free to give away as much as he chooses of 
what he buys, and even to do a little bartering with it among 
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his friends. He cannot, it is true, buy a single bottle, but a 
bottle may be borrowed; and he may almost everywhere buy 
both wine and beer by the glass as well as the bottle. All this 
he may do in a district where the police as well as the authorities 
are bent on enforcing the Prohibition Law. And in some districts 
the police—perhaps, too, the authorities—stand aside with 
averted eyes while the law is being broken; in others, they 
connive at the breaking of it; in others, again, if all tales be 
true, they give the breakers a helping hand. The result is, spirit 
can be obtained in many prohibition districts as easily as water 
by those who have money in hand, providing they ‘know the 
ropes’ ; and although foreign tourists do not know the ropes, the 
natives of course always do. Thus, whatever be the merits or 
the defects of prohibition, the fact that drunken men are found 
in prohibition districts, both in Norway and Sweden, is no reason 
at all for singing a Tekel over this system, as neither in the one 
country nor in the other has it ever had a fair trial. 

Then in every town in Norway that is not prohibition, there 
is a Samlag, and in most of the towns in Sweden there is a Bolag, 
Samlag and Bolag being different names for the same thing. 
Now a town in which there is a Samlag—or a Bolag—ought to 
be secure against open drunkenness, and would be secure were 
the Samlag allowed to do what in theory it is founded to do. 
For a Samlag is an excellent institution, one which can hardly 
fail to make for temperance, and many good things besides. It 
is a joint-stock company formed to work the drink trade on 
philanthropic lines—t.e. for the benefit not of its own share- 
holders, but of the whole community. It is worked under the 
surveillance of the local authorities, and a share of its profits goes 
to them, a larger share, however, to the State. In Stockholm 
64 per cent. of the Bolag’s profits, after the shareholders’ 5 per 
cent. has been deducted, goes to the State, and 36 per cent. to 
the municipality. In Christiania 65 per cent. of the Samlag’s 
profits, after 5 per cent. of them have been paid to the share- 
holders, goes to the State to form an old-age pension fund, 15 
per cent. goes to the municipality, 10 per cent. to the surround- 
ing rural communes, and 10 per cent. to ‘objects of public 
utility ’ which are not chargeable on the rates. 

In 1911 the Christiania Samlag, which is admirably organised 
and worked, paid over to the State 41,1191. ; to the municipality 
94891. ; to the surrounding communes 63261.; and to objects of 
public utility the same sum. It also paid 10,8381. in rates and 
taxes. Thus, from the financial point of view, in Christiania, as 
elsewhere, the Samlag has scored a great success ; has scored it, 
too, for the community, not for its own shareholders, their portion 
of its profits being limited to 5 per cent. 

The raison d’étre of a Samlag—or a Bolag—is, however, not 
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to make money, but to prevent excessive drinking. Although it 
sells alcohol, no one connected with it has any inducement to 
push the sale, as no one derives any benefit from an increase in 
the sale. A marked increase, indeed, would ruin its manager, as 
the board of directors would regard it as evidence that he was 
not doing his business properly. For it is his business to dis- 
courage the buying of alcohol, while encouraging that of food 
and non-alcoholic drinks. He is not allowed to sell more than 
three glasses of spirit to anyone at one time; he is not allowed 
to sell even one glass on credit, or to anyone who is under eighteen. 
Then a Samlag opens its doors late and closes them early. In 
Christiania its shops are open from 8 a.M. to 8 P.M. in summer, 
and 8 A.M. to 9 P.M. in winter, excepting on Saturdays and the 
days before holidays, when they dre closed earlier. On Sundays, 
holidays, election days, or days when great public meetings are 
being held, they are not opened at all; and during a strike they 
are closed at 1 P.M. 

Now these regulations undoubtedly make for temperance ; they 
would render it impossible, indeed, for a man to drink to excess 
excepting in private houses, were the drink trade entirely in 
the hands of the Samlag. But that it never is anywhere, either 
in Norway or Sweden. In Stockholm the Bolag is only one of 
the many agencies through which spirit may be bought, and it 
can be bought there as easily as in London. Even in Christiania 
the Samlag sells hardly half the spirit that is sold, the other half 
being sold by privileged licence-holders, who are free to push their 
sales, and whose interest it is to push them. Nor is this all; 
there are hotels and restaurants, as well as clubs, where spirit 
is sold for on-consumption, even when the Samlag’s own shops 
are closed ; and, what is much worse, there are nearly 300 houses 
which sell wine and beer under municipal licences, and there 
even boys of sixteen are served. So long as there are in Christiania 
privileged licence-holders and wine and beer shops, the Samlag 
will never succeed in stamping out drunkenness. 

Samlags and Bolags alike are doing good work for temperance 
in spite of the difficulties against which they have to contend. 
They would, however, do better work still, I feel sure, although 
it smacks perhaps of cavilling to say so, were they free to devote 
a fair share of the money they make to providing new pleasures 
for those whom they are striving to wean from spirit drinking, 
the one and only pleasure some of them now have. When men 
begin to drink too much it is as a rule either because they have 
not good food or because they find life dull. Now both Samlags 
and Bolags provide food for their customers in most of their 
on-sale shops; but the food is by no means always either very 
good or very cheap ; and with some few exceptions neither Sam- 
lags nor Bolags provide for them recreation. Yet recreation is 
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undoubtedly more necessary for most men, if they are to be kept 
sober, than low rates, more necessary even than ‘objects of 
public utility.’ Of this there is ample proof to be found in 
Finland and Russia. 

Even after prohibition was established in the rural communes, 
and there was a Bolag in every town, the Finns were counted 4 
drunken nation. Recently, however, I spent several weeks in 
Helsingfors, and then made my way up te Torneo, visiting urban 
and rural districts as I went. And during the whole time I was 
there I never saw a drunken Finlander outside Helsingfors, and 
I could count on my fingers the drunken men whom I saw in that 
town. 

The consumption of spirit per head of the population is now 
lower in Finland than in any other country in Europe ; while as 
for drunkenness, in rural Finland there practically is none. In 
1908 the convictions for drunkenness there were only one per ten 
thousand inhabitants, and since then they have decreased. In 
all Finland only five per thousand of the inhabitants were con- 
victed last year, and they were by no means all Finns. What is 
still more remarkable, less than 1 per cent. of the adult paupers 
were classed as paupers through drink. 178 of the 200 members 
of the Finnish Diet are prohibitionists, and some nine out of every 
ten of the electors. Had the first Parliament elected under 
universal suffrage had its way, it would now be impossible to 
obtain alcohol in Finland. As it is, in the rural districts the 
sale not only of spirit but of wine and beer is prohibited ; and, so 
far as I could judge, comparatively few attempts are made to 
evade the Prohibition Law. For Finland is now one of the few 
countries where the masses are against drinking, the only country 
where the very man in the street has an almost passionate desire 
to be sober, even though, when he sees spirit, he cannot always 
resist the temptation to drink it. 

The marked reformation with regard to drunkenness which has 
been brought about in Finland, in these latter days, has been 
caused partially no doubt by Acts of Parliament, although 
Acts of Parliament alone would assuredly never have effected 
it. The Finnish temperance reformers realised from the first 
that it was useless to try to keep men from drinking unless the 
desire to drink could be taken away from them. They realised, 
too, that if men were to be deprived of drink, good food must 
in fairness be brought within their reach ; and that if their only 
pleasure resort, the drink-shop, were to be closed, some other 
pleasure resort must be provided for them. They therefore started 
an active propaganda for the purpose of rendering spirit drinking 
unpopular, and they very wisely called in patriotism to help them 
in their work. They travelled from town to town, village to 
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village, lecturing on the evils of excessive drinking, declaring that 
drunkenness was treason to the Fatherland, as a drunkard was 
too demoralised to serve Finland. In every school temperance 
was soon a subject taught as systematically as arithmetic, and 
the children were regularly trained to look on alcoholism much as 
they look on scarlet fever. Meanwhile, not content with preach- 
ing against the misuse of alcohol, the reformers were striving to 
render abstinence from its use easy. Thanks to their efforts it is 
through the Bolag alone that spirit can be bought in towns, in 

its shops alone that it can be bought by the glass, unless the 
buyer can afford to go to a hotel or high-class restaurant. And 
the Bolag shops are. more like our ‘ Lyons’ than public-houses. 
Practically they are eating houses, places where men may have 
@ square meal in peace and comfort, may take a rest too, and 
read the papers. In every shop good cheap food is provided, 
and he who will not buy food may not buy spirit, although he 
may buy one bottle of beer. Hven with food he may have only 
one glass of spirit. Thus, were it not for certain beershops there 
are in the town, it would be extremely difficult for a working 
man to get drunk. 

Nor is that all. In Helsingfors a working man is under less 
temptation to drink than elsewhere, as however little food he may 
have, that little is well cooked, even though cooked at home. I 
know no other town where cooking is taught in the national 
schools so carefully and practically. Every girl who goes there 
is not only taught how to cook, but is made to cook; and, so far 
as in her lies, to cook well. I once saw and tasted a quite dainty 
little dinner prepared and served by some Helsingfors school 
girls, who had themselves done the marketing for the ingredients. 
It was for six persons, and it consisted of very good vegetable 
soup, fish with sauce piquante and potatoes, everything in plenty, 
cooked and flavoured to a nicety. And the cost was one penny 
per person! In English towns year after year hundreds, nay 
thousands, of men are driven to drink by the lack of decent food, 
and the lack is due more often than not. to their wives being 
incapable of cooking. 

Then in every Finnish town there are rooms where men may 
resort when they wish for society. In Helsingfors the workers 
have a quite imposing mansion as a clubhouse, one which they 
have built for themselves, and work on strict temperance lines. 
There are rooms there for reading, for resting, for recreation—- 
one room is arranged asa theatre. Lectures are given there 
regularly, so are concerts, and there is a dance from time to time. 
What is better still, in almost every village there is a Nuoriso- 
seuran, and in most villages there is also a Socialists’ House; 
and the one institution, as the other, is a pleasure resort, a place 
whither the villagers betake themselves when on recreation bent. 
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They are always simple little places, cottages perhaps, with 


the inside walls knocked down. The Nuorisoseuran is as a rule’ 


the property of the Authorities; the House, that of the local 
Socialists. They are open every night, and once a week a grand 
entertainment is given in one or the other. It may be a dance, 
a concert, a lecture, a debate, or, what is most popular of all, a 
play acted by the villagers themselves. 

I know English villages where the men have practically no 
alternative but to drink; for drink they must if they go to the 
public-house ; and if they wish for recreation, go there they must. 
I have just been staying in a village where practically all the men 
are drunk every Saturday night; and, had they money enough, 
they would probably be drunk every other night, too. And little 
wonder, either, for there is not a room of any sort where they 
may go excepting the inn parlour; there is not a book to be 
bought or borrowed in the whole village, nor even a newspaper. 
Were a Nuorisoseuran opened there drunkenness, I feel fairly 
sure, would be reduced at one fell swoop by a good half. 

In Russia the reformation with regard to drunkenness which 
followed the introduction of the spirit monopoly is, in its way, 
even more remarkable than that brought about in Finland. For 
in Russia, it must be remembered, there is no prohibition in rural 
districts, no Samlag in any town. Men are still as free as they 
were before the monopoly was established to buy as much spirit 
as they can pay for, by the bottle, if not by the glass; and the 
bottle may be small. They can no longer buy it at every turn, 
it is true ; they must now look about before they find a drink-shop; 
for everywhere these places were reduced in number when the 
monopoly was established. In St. Petersburg they were reduced 
by two out of every three. And when they find a drink-shop 
it is no longer what it used to be; from a festive resort, where 
they could while away their time quite merrily, it is changed into 
what might be a chemist’s shop, for any pleasure there is to be 
had there. Instead of a sympathetic host always eager to oblige 
them, pushing his own sales the while, a Government official is 
now installed there, one who gives no credit, and does not care 
a whit whether they buy or not. He has never a chair to offer 
and they have no inducement to stand about, as he is forbidden 
to uncork théir bottles for them, or even to lend them a corkscrew. 
The old Traktir have also been reduced by some two-thirds, and 
what are left of them have become what in former days they only 
pretended to be—i.e. eating houses. For they must sell spirit 
only together with food, and as the Government’s agent, the 
lion’s share of the profits going of course to the Government, not 
the agent. 

Té was primarily for financial reasons that the spirit monopoly 
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was established in Russia: M. de Witte, who was then Finance 
Minister, was bent on increasing the revenue. He was bent also, 
however, as he declared emphatically at the time, on diminishing 
the amount of drunkenness there was in the land. Among the 
Mujiks there was then much drunkenness; and it was due in a 
great measure, he maintained, to the fact that the spirit trade 
was in the hands of private persons, whose interest it was to 
encourage drinking, as the more drinking there was the richer 
they became. The spirit monopoly would make for temperance, 
he argued, if for nothing but that under it the officials who sold 
the spirit would have no interest in pushing the sale of it. 

M. de Witte was alive to the fact, however, that many men 
drink vodka, not because they are pressed to drink it, but because 
they are underfed, or because the only pleasure they know comes 
from drinking it. Before the spirit monopoly was proclaimed in 
any town—or district—he therefore appointed for that town a 
Temperance Committee, every member of which was bound to 
bring well-cooked food within the reach of the Mujiks; was 
bound, too, to try to provide’them with recreation. He impressed 
on the Committees that what they had to do was to introduce 
purple patches into the dull leaden lives of the workers, to give 
them outside interests, wholesome pleasures, all this as a means 
of weaning them from vodka; and he provided them with the 
money to do it. In one year, 1900, he gave them out of the profits 
the State made by selling vodka, no less a sum than 258,1441. 
The Committees of St. Petersburg and Moscow each received an 
annual grant of 31,2501. ; and, in addition, that in St. Petersburg 
received a present of 104,1331., which it spent on the Norodny 
Dom Nicholas II., the finest popular pleasure resort in Europe. 
It is a huge palace all aglow with blue, white and gold, and it 
stands in the midst of a beautiful park. In it there is a restaurant 
where thoroughly good food can be bought at extraordinarily low 
prices; @ great promenade hall, where a military band plays, a 
concert hall, and a theatre. This theatre is a source of infinite 
delight to the workers who flock there now on their holidays, more 
eagerly even than they used to flock to the vodka shop. 

Already in 1898, according to an official report, the Committees 
had opened 1714 working-class temperance restaurants, 943 read- 
ing rooms and libraries, 181 people’s theatres ; while in the course 
of the year they had arranged for 455 theatrical representations 
in other theatres and 654 popular readings. And their labours 
speedily bore fruit ; for the annual consumption of spirit, which in 
1889 was 1.43 gallons per head of the population, fell by 1898 to 
1.08 gallons, while the consumption of beer was — by two- 
thirds in the course of two years. 

When I was in Russia, in 1901, the Committees were doing 
good work everywhere where I went. In some districts they had 
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opened temperance restaurants and reading rooms in quite little 
villages. In Moscow every member of the Committee was fight- 
ing heart and soul in the temperance cause. Already then they 
had opened twelve large Norodny Doms, and were planning to 
open eight more. In every Dom there was a restaurant, where 
good food was so cheap that even casual labourers could afford 
to buy it. There was a comfortable, well-warmed, well-lighted 
reading room too, where men might sit the whole day, if they 
chose, and in one of the Doms there was a labour bureau. Then 
in different parts of the city there were lending libraries with 
reading rooms attached, where on Sundays and holidays popular 
lectures were given. Every night there was someone in the 
reading rooms to encourage those who went to go again by showing 
them kindly attentions, recommending them books to read, plays 
to see. Every week, in one or other of the theatres, an entertain- 
ment was given to which working men and women were admitted 
at nominal prices. The plays given on these occasions were 
always of the sort to appeal to the Mujiks. What did appeal to 
them most of all, I found, was something rather sensational and 
very patriotic. I have seen great strong men sobbing aloud in a 
Russian people’s theatre over the trials of Peter the Great! 
Before I went to Russia I was warned that I should be appalled 
by the number of drunken men I should see there. Far from 
this being the case, however, although I sought them diligently, 
and in the poorest districts, I saw fewer while there than I should 
have seen had I been in England or France, to say nothing of 
Norway or Sweden. That was in 1901, when M. de Witte was 
still in power, spending money lavishly through his Committees 
on making men sober by providing them with wholesome food 
instead of vodka, providing them with wholesome recreation too. 
Things may perhaps have changed since he retired from public 
life, although they cannot have changed very much ; for there are 
still eight countries in Europe where more spirit is drunk per 
head of the population than in Russia. And even if things had 
changed, that would not rob of its significance the fact that a 
great people, notorious for their drunkenness, became almost 
suddenly quite fairly temperate, simply because spirit ceased to 
be pressed on them, while good food was brought within their 
reach, and with it enough pleasure to make life worth living. 
The united experiences of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Russia go far towards proving, surely, that it is useless to try to 
make men sober by passing Acts of Parliament, unless people’s 
kitchens be provided, people’s theatres too, and even in little 
villages something in the way of pleasure resorts as rivals to inn- 
parlours. 
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THE BALLET 


BgForE we speak of the special questions of the art of the ballet, 
I think it necessary to establish one fact: in the face of the 
fundamental exigency of combining the visible movement with 
the audible art—that is, the plastic with music—the old and the 
new ballet are equally insolvent, and even the new more so than the 
old. Let us therefore look at the movement in the ballet in 
general without aiming at comparative appreciations. 

The ballet—the ‘real’ one, the ‘ classical ’ ballet of the good 
olden times which used to delight the ‘ ballet maniacs’ of those 
good olden times—has received a blow. In an art which is 
affected and false, yet in its frozen frames as a whole complete, 
a new flow made eruption, the flow of ‘ realism.’ A new division 
arose : ‘ the old ballet’ and ‘ the new ballet,’ each with its army 
of defenders ; one party rejoices that life has invaded stereotyped 
patterns, and greets the dawn of ‘ naturalness’; others deplore 
the disappearing of virtuosity in art, even the disappearing of 
art. itself: everything, they say, becomes too easy, too much 
‘anyhow,’ and that which some call ‘life’ they call disorder. 

In presence of these conflicting opinions one feels as if one 
ought to express oneself, and yet how difficult! Difficult, because 
in order to say a decisive word one has to belong either to the 
new or to the old. But when, on one side, one would like 
to abandon the old and not join the new, when, on the other, 
in the old falsehood one feels a principle whereas the new ‘ truth’ 
lacks principle, when on one side conventionalism becomes un- 
bearable and on the other side ‘realism’ becomes offensive, what 
then? Oscar Wilde said that he who sees both sides of the 
question actually sees nothing. Yet we do not stand in either 
of the two contesting parties; we stand outside of the contest. 
Thus it becomes quite indifferent to us which of the two will 
vanquish ; the fact that we see ‘ both sides’ does not in the least 
darken the clearness of our judgment, for the object of our 
judgment is not the relative advantage of the one side over 
the other, but the insolvency of both before the exigencies of 
the new art that we are longing for. And if we look at it from 
1307 
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this standpoint, then the apparent contradiction that both in the 
old and new we find minuses and pluses ought not to dis- 
concert us; in the end, in face of the ideal which we long for, 
all these pluses and minuses will make a minus. Before we 
draw that definitive minus, let us speak of a few pluses and 
‘ minuses of minor importance. 


THE OLD BALLET 


‘The French ballet is a charming absurdity which has sur- 
vived the centuries. It is the most deliciously artificial im- 
pertinence that ever turned up its nose at Nature.’ 

Such definition I read in the pages of Gordon Craig’s review, 
The Mask.* Seldom one meets in a short definition with such 
an exhausting acknowledgement of positive and negative sides 
of the question. How easy and pleasant it is to agree with a 
judgment which is penetrated with such impartiality ; we delight, 
it says, in that which is ‘ charming,’ but we know very well the 
price of what is ‘ absurd’ and ‘ against Nature.’ Who will not 
agree with that? And yet I hear indignant voices even from both 
sides. The partisans of the ballet will say : ‘ What, absurd you 
say? You say yourself it is lovely; can a thing be lovely if 
it is absurd?’ And the opponents of the ballet will say : ‘ What, 
lovely you say? Did not you say yourself it was against Nature, 
and now you mean to say it is lovely?’ Please, let us not be 
unlimited either in our enthusiasm or in our blame. Let us 
draw limits, and we shall easily come to an agreement. 
Example : Who will not acknowledge that the powdered Mar- 
quise is charming, and yet who will not acknowledge that that 
huge pile of false hair sprinkled with powder is against Nature? 
And what then? Shall we put ourselves on the standpoint of 
artificiality and blame those who blame, or shall we put our- 
selves on the standpoint of naturalness and blame those who 
admire? No; let us shorten our exigencies from both sides. 
Do acknowledge, you aesthetic gentlemen, that it is absurd; and 
do acknowledge, you men of real life, that it is lovely, and do 
join hands on the acknowledgement that the powdered Marquise 
is ‘a lovely absurdity’; neither your logic will suffer nor your 
aesthetic feeling be hurt. That is what I would call a struggle 
of little pluses and minuses within the limits of a big minus. 
And where is that big minus? Why, in the light of Nature. 
However lovely and charming the Marquise with the powdered 
wig, when you remember the peasant-girl in a field of new- 
mown hay, sunburnt, with the wind playing in her dishevelled 
hair, or when you remember the tragic heroine, the fright and 
despair of her falling locks, when you remember what a wonderful 
* October 1908, G. Balance, ‘ Kleptomania of the Russian Theatre.’ 
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instrument of expression, infinite in its variety and depth, man’s 
body represents (the hair alone, think of the whole appearance), 
when you think of all that, what a small entity in the sense 
of expressiveness will appear to us the Marquise with the pow- 
dered mass of borrowed hair. What an insignificant jabber 
she will seem compared with the profound eloquence of Nature. 
But now imagine that people will come who will proclaim the 
absolute beauty of the powdered wig in comparison with the 
capriciousness of real hair. What will you say to them? Would 
you not say ‘Off with you, remain in your lie; what I want 
is truth. Nature calls me; I follow life.’ Would you not say 
so? And this is exactly what I am tempted to say to those 
wlio proclaim the absolute value of the ballet as the highest form 
of plastic art, to those who accept only the positive side of the 
above-mentioned formula, who not only do not want to accept 
the minuses of the art of the ballet but endeavour by all sorts 
of fallacious theories to raise these minuses into aesthetic pluses. 
I perfectly understand one who would excuse unnaturalness. I 
understand him who would justify it; but what shall we think 
of people who legalise, who glorify unnaturalness? . 
Among the most wonderful examples of such glorifications 
are the articles of Mr. A. Levinsohn on the ballet which appeared 
in the pages of the Apollo® in 1911: it would seem as if there 
were here a hymn to unnaturalness. Now, gentlemen, let us 
establish forever that art is expression of life; you agree, do you 
not? Wagner said that art was a direct immediate act of life. As 
man. is born of Nature, thus art is born of man; as Nature in 
man, 80 man in art, expresses the best of his own self. Among 
all arts, only the scenic art possesses such a material. as the 
living man, and among all forms of this scenic art the dance, 
more than any other, avails itself of movement; movement— 
the very essence of life. Consequently, if every art is life, dance 
is doubly so, because it is life expressed by means of life. We 
have seen already of what expressiveness such a detail of the 
human form as the hair is capable; we will not, consequently, 
elaborate upon the preciousness of the material of which the 
art of the ballet disposes. But, taking all that into consideration 
—the preciousness of the material and the unlimitedness of the 
horizon of life—what. will you say to the glorification of an art 
which confers on man (we say ‘man’ in the general. sense ; 
Mr. Levinsohn, I do not know why, extends his principles only 
to the female sex and never speaks but of ballerines) an 
‘imaginary existence,’: which throws him out of the normal 
conditions of reality and not only transplants him into ‘a region 


* The Apollo, an art Review edited in Petersburg by 8. Malovsky and 
Baron N. Wrangel. 
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of faiitastit existence’ but even subjécts him to ‘laws of speciil 
equilibrium’? ‘The ballerine, he says, ‘rises on the tips of héer 
toes (pointes)’; she ‘frees herself (of what do you think?) of 
natural movement’ (!) Would it be possible to proclaim such 
a doctrine against Nature in any art except, I won't say ballet, 
but balletomania? She frees herself from natural movement! 
Yes, she does ; but can we look at it otherwise than with regret? 
One would think not, yet we are asked to admire. We will 
not, however, because rejection of naturalness in movement 
means rejection of naturalness as a whole, for what other value 
has movement but that of expression? Movement cannot be 
an aim in itself; such a movement would be nonsense. What 
does a dancer express when he imitates a spinning top? What 
does the ballerine express when with a fascinating smile 
regards caressingly her own toe, as she toe-dances over the 
smooth floor? What does her body express, the human body— 
the most wonderful instrument of expression on earth—when, 
carried away by a gymnastic enthusiasm in an acrobatic ecstasy, 
with panting chest and terror in her open eyes, she crosses the 
stage diagonally, whirling on one toe, while with the other she 
executes the famous ‘ thirty-two fouettes’? ‘ Gymnastics trans- 
form themselves into fantastics!’ exclaims Mr. Levinsohn ; but 
I assure you, when in the circus the man-serpent, all dressed in 
green scales, puts his leg behind his shoulder, this is no less 
* fantastics.’ 

Of the aesthetic value of that gymnastic feat which seems 
to excite the enthusiasm of the admirers of the old ballet, we 
will not speak. Let us say a few words about the costume 
which they so much uphold. 

To the ugly conditions of the ‘ ‘imaginary existence ’ which 
obeys the ‘laws of special equilibrium,’ ‘corresponds also 4 
Special exterior covering’: ‘the so-called tunic (the French 
tutu)—a light, short garment of pleated gauze ’—has, with Mr. 


Gevinsohn, not only a physical justification from the point of ' 


view of comfort but a logical explanation, an aesthetic sanc- 
tion ; it ‘lends to the body a seeming stability.’ Do you catch 
this? The perpendicularity of the human figure in our eyes is, 
80 to speak, balanced by the horizontality of the skirt : just the 
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principle of the spinning-top. Now, is it possible to invent 8 — 


more deplorable formula for transforming man into a machine? 
Ts it possible to give a more definite expression to the principle 
of eliminating one’s ego? Is not art the expression, the mani- 
festation, the blossoming of man? And what, finally, shall we 
say from the purely aesthetic point of view of that exaltation 
of a costume which by its umbrella-like stiffness cuts the human 
body into two? Shall we remain indifferent to the beauty of 
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folds, to the obedietice of the flowing veils; to the plasti¢ injunc- 
tions of living movement? 

The theory of the mechanisation of the human body could not 
but lead to the panegyric of the ‘ flat-toed’ ballet slipper. The 
simple sad necessity of giving to the ballerine a point of support 
receives a philosophico-aesthetic interpretation: this slipper 
‘generalises the contour of the foot’ and ‘makes the impression 
of the movement clearer and more finished.’ In the name of 
all—I won’t say of all that is sacred—in the name of all that is 
beautiful, is it possible to say such things? You have never 
admired a foot; you do not know what it is—a foot that slowly 
rises from the ground, first with the heel, then with the sole; 
you do not know the beauty of supple toes; you evidently never 
saw the foot of the Discobolos, the foot of Botticelli’s ‘ Pallas,’ 
the foot of Houdon’s ‘ Diana.’ If it is so valuable to ‘ generalise ’ 
the contour of the foot by the flat-toed slipper, why not, then, 
‘generalise ’ the contour of the hand and give to the ballerines 
boxing-gloves? Art is an exteriorisation of man, a spreading of 
one’s self outside the limits of one’s ego, and here we are asked 
to cut, to shorten, to hide: a principle which is exactly the 
contrary of art. It was also a ‘ generalisation’ of the human 
figure when Niobe was being metamorphosed into a rock, but it 
remains till the end of time the expression of grief: the Greeks 
have not found a more eloquent myth for the eternalisation of 
human sorrow than the return of form into thdt which is not 
formed. They knew that all process of creation goes from the 
general to the particular. When the sculptor takes away piece 
by piece from the block of marble, he goes from the general 
to the particular. When the musician shapes the musical 
material accessible to everybody into a particular musical melody, 
he goes from the general to the particular. If, out of the shape- 
less mass of the human family, the great types of universal 
literature could detach themselves and crystallise themselves 
into definite characters, it is only thanks to their particularities 
that they conquer and receive their universal value. The direc- 
tion of the artist is from the shapeless, from the abstract into 
the concrete ; the process of art is a process of individualisation. 
It is easy to understand, therefore, the instinctive hostility 
which is provoked in a man who loves art, by all attempts at 
‘generalisation’: it is the infiltration into art of that which is 
not art, it is that which in the course of centuries has deserved 
the appellation of ‘ routine.’ This crust of uniformity and im- 
personality which spreads over art is nothing but an infiltration 
of the generalising principle into that which is and ought to 
remain the sacred domain of personality. It is the desert under 
whose breath fades and withers thé beauty of the oasis. 
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No wonder that a reaction could but arise against an art 
which seeks its justification in such theories ; the reaction against 
the stereotyped ballet is a direct act of logic—it is the voice of 
common sense : it would be impossible that a form of art should 
live which is in contradiction to the principle of art. When I 
say ‘live,’ I do not mean the right of existence ; I take the word 
in its most real sense : to live, that is, to possess the elements of 
development. In the form into which it has developed the 
‘classical’ ballet lacks these elements—it cannot evolve; as Mr. 
Svetloff judiciously remarked,* if ever ballerines appeared who 
could execute seventy-five instead of ‘thirty-two fouettes,’ it 
would be a greater difficulty overcome, it would not be art deve- 
loped. Thus I repeat, when I say that such a form of art as the 
old ballet cannot live, I am not denying its right to exist, but I 
am indicating the absence of elements of development, the atrophy 
of the principle of vitality. We don’t mean to contest its actual 
merits, we leave to it as its incontestable property all the charm 
of the frozen form of coquetry—the powdered Marquise does not 
in the least lose our courtesy. Yet, just fancy someone saying 
to her ‘ Yes, of course you are charming, but we would like 
just a little more life, real, natural life, a little more vivacity, 
more passion; couldn’t we ruffle your hair a bit, now do drop 
your fan, don’t hold your skirt with the tips of your fingers; be 
more at ease—-run a little bit—enough of affectation!’ A very 
natural desire and very natural demand, to be sure, if made of 
woman in general, but to a Marquise? What would be left of 
her if she obeyed ? 

We understand that the voices of the conservatives are raised 
in favour of the ‘old,’ but in no way can we understand when 
these conservatives declare that the old, which they defend, is 
the final word, that there remains nothing more to be said. No; 
the old ballet is no more the last word in that which plastic art 
is capable of giving, and which we have the right to expect from 
it, than the powdered Marquise is the last word in female beauty, 


in all the forms of life and through all the degrees of joy aM 


sorrow. 

There is but one point of view possible as to the ‘ classical 
ballet’; it is the one from which we look at the established 
forms of old dances. Who will deny the charm of the minuet, 
of the gavotte, of the pavane? Who ever will attempt to enliven 
them, to ‘freshen them up’? But, on the other hand, who 
ever will dare to say that this is the final word of plastic art? 
Miniature painting is a lovely art, is it not? Yet equally wrong 
are those who would assert that the miniature has expressed all 
that painting is capable of, and those who would say that minia- 
ture ‘is all right, but it needs enlarging.’ And when we con- 

* Contemporary Ballet (in Russian) 1911. 
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sider the ballet from the only possible point of view, from the 
point of view of crystallised dance, how offensive will appear to 
us ‘gymnastics that transform themselves into fantastics.’ On 
the other hand, we shall not be astonished when we hear the 
regrets of some French adherents of the old ‘dance’ in presence 
of the ‘ Scythian invasion’ on that same stage where the plastic 
formulas of the Latin race have blossomed; only imagine it— 
where the gavotte and sarabanda used to reign there now bursts 
out the tempest of the ‘ Tartar hordes’ ! 

Let us drop the arguments of the ‘ conservatives’ and pass 
over to the ‘ reactionists.’ 


THe NEw BALLET 


The chief value of reaction resides in its negative, destructive 
element. If, for instance, we had never seen the old ballet, 
with its stereotypedness, I do not think that the appearance of 
Isadora Duncan would have called forth such enthusiasm. In 
Isadora we greeted the deliverance. Yet in order to appreciate 
liberty we must have felt the chains. ‘This is the first moment; 
when the value of the new is still in the old, and has not yet 
affirmed itself. In order to acquire permanency it needs & 
second moment: the exploitation of liberty. But this second 
moment is already outside of the proper reaction; it is a new, 
independent building up, so that when we say ‘reaction’ we 
really mean the one destroying moment. This destroying 
moment, until now, is the chief merit of Isadora. She liberated, 
and her followers seek to exploit that liberty. To what extent 
there is a real ‘influence’ is another question ; but the historical 
sequence is obvious, and there is no book on the topic which, 
in speaking of the innovations of Fokin, does not mention the 
first impulse of Duncan. It will not be uninteresting, therefore, 
to trace in how far the Duncan principle is applicable to such 
big shows of many dancers as the ballet. 

Once asked to define the difference between the system of 
Isadora Duncan and that of Jaques-Dalcroze, the well-known 
propagator of musical rhythm expressed in bodily movement, I 
answered as follows: ‘Her dance is a result of personal tem- 
perament, his movements are the result of music; she draws 
from herself, he draws from rhythm ; her psychological basis is 
subjective, his rhythmical basis is objective; and, in order to 
characterise her in a few words, I may say Isadora is the dancing 
““ego.”’ It wants another similar ego to repeat her art.’ This 
subjectively psychological basis of Isadora’s art I find very clearly 
emphasised by Mr. Levinsohn’s words: ‘The images or moods 
(Stimmungen) created in our mind by the rational element 

Vor. LXXIII—No. 436 4a 
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(music) cannot be identical in everyone, and therefore cannot 
be compulsory.’ Just in that dissimilitude of moods and uncom. 
pulsoriness of images resides the best criterion in the appreciation 
of Isadora Duncan as a founder of a system. Her dance ig 
precisely not a system, cannot found what is called a ‘ school’; 
it needs another similar ego to repeat her. And according to 
this it seems quite incomprehensible that some people, as, for 
instance, Mr. Levinsohn, should see in Miss Duncan’s art ‘a 
possibility for all of us being beautiful.’ No, not at all for all 
of us; for not every temperament, while embodying ‘ images or 
moods ’ called forth by music, will necessarily create something 
beautiful ; one cannot raise the exceptional into rule. In order 
to be certain of creating something beautiful, no matter whether 
in the moral or in the aesthetical domain, it is not in ourselves 
that we shall find the law, but in subjecting ourselves to another 
principle which lives outside of ourselves. For the Plastic, this 
principle is Music. It is not our instinct expressing itself under 
the influence of music (which with every man is different, and 
only in few chosen natures beautiful in itself), but the rhythm 
of music (which in every given composition is an unchangeable 
element), subjecting our obedient ‘ ego ’—this is the basis of the 
living plastic art. And in this respect Isadora’s art satisfies the 
double exigencies of the visible and audible art as little as the 
ballet. Her arms are certainly more rhythmical than her legs, 
but as @ whole we cannot call her rhythmical in the strict sense 
of the word, and this appears especially in the slow movements: 
her walk, so to speak, ‘does not keep step’ with music; she 
often steps on the weak part of the bar and often between the 
notes. In general it is in the examples of slow tempo that the 
insufficiency of the principle may be observed. The slower 
tempo the more she ‘mimics,’ and the farther, therefore, she 
strays from the music. If we look at the impression on the 
spectators we shall see that all the pieces of quick tempo, those 
that most approach to ‘ dance,’ have always the greater success. 
Why s0? Is it because they are ‘gayer’? But the sad does 
not displease us in art. This is certainly not the reason; the 
reason is that in the quick tempos the movement must enter into 
closer connexion with the music; in cases of very minute divisions 
.\ of the bar the simple coincidence of the step with the first 
‘heavy’ part already produces a repeated design which makes 
ear and eye meet in one common perception. If the representa- 
tives of that particular kind of dance were to realise this they 
would endeavour to introduce into slow tempos the rhythmical 
element instead of the mimic, which leads them out of the music 
and converts the dance into a sort of acting during the music; 
a sort of plastic melo-declamation. 
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It is clear that the principle of personal ‘feeling’ is too 
unsteady, too shaky a basis on which to build an art which 
depends upon the accord of every dancer with music and of all 
with one another. This is most evident in the case of dancing 
crowds; applied to the pictures of ‘choristic dance,’ the indi- 
vidual principle introduces disintegration instead of creation. 
The individual liberty, precious as it is, must be limited by the 
‘how’ in performing, yet the ‘what’ must be strictly immove- 
ably pre-established. And it is quite comprehensible that even 
when a choreographic picture, composed of several different 
movements, is distributed to different performers, it must never- 
theless be penetrated by one leading principle which with all the 
variety of single groups binds them into one whole. Now this 
leading principle we may find only in the music by which all 
these diverse or different movements are determined, or, rather, 
in the rhythm of that music. Rhythm is the one that penetrates 
the audible music and the visible dance; only through rhythm 
does movement pass from sound into plastic. Rhythm, according 
to Wagner, is the skeleton of sound, and again, according to 
him, it is the intellect of dance. Rhythm, according to Delsarte, 
is the form of movement. Rhythm is the limit to the illimitable 
expansion of sound ; it is the limit to the illimitable development 
of movement ; it is the only frame to the moving material of the 
visuo-audible art. What else except rhythm can unite living 
men in order to convert them from a chaotically moving crowd 
into a work of art? No psychology, no ‘ personification,’ no 
temperament would be of any avail unless they are subjugated 
to rhythm. This is why we like so much (in spite of their 
artistic valuelessness) those final ensemble-dances, the so-called 
‘eodas’ of good olden times. Not because parading itself along 
the footlights the ballet corps, as Mr. Levinsohn thinks, gives 
us the opportunity of grasping the entirety of the movement 
displayed, but because these famous ‘codas’ were the greatest 
blossoming of rhythm of which the old ballet was capable. We 
can guess to some extent, though confusedly and feebly, what 
might have been a rhythmically moving crowd; those banal 
evolutions, that stupid throwing up of rows of naked legs, all 
that apotheosis of movement deprived of expression, all that 
triumph of movement for movement—all this gives us a faint 
idea of what it might have been if this movement, instead of 
being an aim to itself, had been a means of expression. 

This element of collective rhythm has completely disappeared, 
it has evaporated, from the ballets of Mr. Fokin. And here I 
wholly agree with Mr. Levinsohn when he says Mr. Fokin’s 
‘eodas’ are so many cotillons. Their main defect is that they 


develop independently from music; they are a design by them- 
402 
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selves—complicated, interesting, very often pleasing to the eye, 
yet independent from music. And we have already seen when 
we spoke of the old codas that the most unpretentious figure, 
even when banal, becomes inspiring when it coincides with the 
musical movement, and, on the contrary, the most interesting, 
‘picturesque’ figure loses meaning when it develops in discord 
with music. Look at some ‘dance,’ definite, exact, that has 
crystallised itself within well-established limits; you may look 
at it even without music, but try to watch a pantomime without 
music. In the first place, it will be a design without colour, 
| quite an acceptable form ; in the second it will be a body without 
skeleton—something unacceptable. 

The main fault of the leaders of the modern ballet is that 
they put the centre of gravity of the ballet in the plot, in the 
event, in the story: what in painting is called ‘literature.’ 
Whereas the subject of the ballet is not in the plot, the subject 
is in the music. Any picture which is not dictated by music, 
any independent movement is synonymous with abandonment of 
the subject, the essence ; it is in the end an interruption of art, 
an interruption caused by a rupture between the two equivalent 
elements of the visuo-audible art—sound and movement. This 
rupture with music is all the more felt the more participants 
there are in the picture, and the more its tendency towards 
‘realism.’ Only look at them when they represent scenes of 
disorder, by and by we lose the impression of ‘art’; we see 
real, not represented, disorder; and finally we are turned to the 
dramatic point of view, and we are called upon to admire the 
‘acting crowd.’ And if you are musical, if you live in the move- 
ment of sound, this independent visible movement cannot but 
appear as a sort of unasked-for interference of some intruder. 
The acting crowd is not admissible where a rhythmically moving 
crowd is required. Acting leads the artist out of music and 
conducts him into the plot; and the subject of ballet, I repeat, 
is not in the plot, it is in the music; the plot is but the pretext. 

Only through the rhythm will the ballet come back to music 
and accomplish the fusion which has been destroyed by inde- 
pendent acting. Schopenhauer said that music is a melody to 
which the universe serves as a text; take away the music from 
the ballet—it will have nothing to say. There is quite a clear 
parallel here with the vocal art. The musician composes a song; 
he puts words to music. Imagine a singer coming out and 
telling us only the words; he will be far from the fulfilment of 
his task ; he will have accomplished but the half of it, the lesser 
part of it. Just the same with the ballet, the musician composes 
the ballet, he puts the plot to music. Imagine a dancer coming 
‘out and acting the plot alone ; he will be far from the fulfilment 
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of his task; he will have accomplished but the lesser part of it. 
For the ballet does not relate how the Sleeping Beauty, for 
instance, fell asleep and awoke (this is the business of literature, 
declamation and drama); the ballet relates how music tells it. 
Music is the only real essence in that which forms the subject 
of the ballet. All the remaining ‘reality,’ the real man with 
his real movement, is nothing but means of expression, nothing 
but artistic material. It is evident how wrong, how offensive 
it is (for @ musician) when this material of living movement 
embodies @ new moving formula which is not implied in the 
music. Have you seen those ‘ processions’ of maidens, slaves, 
priests, etc.? Have you ever been shocked by the discord of their 
walk with music? Have you noticed that the pace which you 
see is quite different from the one you hear? Have you ever felt 
offended on seeing that they step between the notes and thus 
give you the impression of syncopes which are in no way justified 
by music? I am afraid you have not. Few are those who realise 


, the importance of the accord of movement and sound, who long 


for its realisation, and, together with Schiller, desire that ‘ Music 
in its ascendant ennoblement shall become Image.’ * 

Music we hear is the subject of the image we see. And in 
fact the singer sings music, the dancer dances music, and cannot 
dance anything else; he cannot ‘dance’ jealousy or grief or 
fright, but he can and he must dance the music which expresses 
the feeling of jealousy, grief or fright.* And when he has rendered 
the music he will, by the same means, have rendered its contents, 
and naturally the silly question will be dropped: ‘ How is it 
possible that on the stage people should dance everything, whereas 
in life only dances are danced, or, at the utmost, joy?’ The 
question is strange, to be sure, yet no less strange are those who 
forget that the only thing they may dance is music, and think 
they may dance a ‘réle.’ The dramatic principle based upon an 
arbitrary division of time is directly opposed to the choreographic 
principle, which is wholly founded on the musical, consequently 
regulated, division of time. Therefore the introduction of the 

* All that has been said on the modern ballet does not in the least render 
the successes of the Russian ballet abroad incomprehensible. First of all the 
principle of fusion of movement with music is as little understood abroad as it 
is in Russia; this is the negative soil on which falls the negative seed (minus by 
minus gives plus). Secondly, there are many positive qualities in the Russian 
ballet : the wonderful technique, the beautiful spirit of discipline, the sincerity 
of the Russian temperament, and the personal charm of some of the individuals 
are quite sufficient qualities to arouse enthusiasm. Yet what a pity. that these 
qualities should develop independently instead of developing in subordination. 

5 Of course, as we read in histories of dancing, dancing was originally the 
expression of feelings, yet we have no intention of entering into the historical 
side of the question; we do not speak of what was long ago, we speak of what 
is now ; we do not occupy ourselves with Fijis, Tahitis, and remote anthropology, 
we speak of the present art of dancing on the contemporary stage. 
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element of ‘personal feeling,’ of individual choice, and even 
more—all tentative independent elaboration of the psychological 
situation—destroys the very essence of the choreographic art, 
and eats away its very texture. I do not speak against the 
working out of such; I speak against an independent working 
out—that is, a separate one running a course other than that in 
which music is the greatest essential. 1 remember one of our 
best ballerines contorting herself in wild movements of anguish 
while the notes of the violin were dying away in one long sound 
of a trill. She ‘acted,’ and there is, of course, no harm in this, 
but she acted according to her ideas, instead of acting according 
to music. It is just the same sin against art as if a singer were 
to execute a lyric song with bravado. Would you forgive him? 
Why, then, do we not forgive a singer, yet forgive a mimic, even 
admire his ‘acting’? Why is it everyone understands that 
singing must agree with music, and so few, almost nobody, feel 
the offensiveness of movement which disagrees with music? And 
yet how sensitive to the observation of the musico-plastic prin- 
ciple are those who are so indifferent to its non-observation. 
How much they enjoy, though unconsciously, every manifesta- 
tion of that concordance! We may say with certitude that for 
the best moments, the moments of greatest satisfaction in the 
living art—that is, the musico-plastic art combining the visible 
with the audible—we are indebted to the simultaneous concur- 
rence of the plastic movement with the musical ; in other words, 
to the equality in division of space and time. In an old French 
treatise on the dance, published in the year 1589, the author says 
among other advices : ‘It is wrong for the foot to say one thing 
and the instrument the other.’ In its naive conciseness this 
sentence represents the germ of all that has been said, perhaps 
with some prolixity, in these pages. 

Space and time are the fundamental conditions of all material 
existence—and for that same reason the inevitable conditions of 
all material manifestation of man within the limits of his earthly 
being. If we agree that art is the highest manifestation of 
order in matter, and order in its essence nothing but division of 
space and time, we shall understand the fulness of artistic satis- 
faction which man must feel when both his organs of perception, 
eye and ear, convey to him not only each a separate enjoyment, 
but the enjoyment of fusion; when all his aesthetic functions 
are awakened in him not separately but collectively, in one unique 
impression : the visible rhythm penetrated by the audible, the 
audible realised in the visible, and both united in movement. 
This is the combination of the spacial order with the timely. 
And when this combination is accomplished, and still more when 
it is animated with expression, then no chord of the human 
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impressionability is left untouched, no category of human exist- 
ence is neglected ; space and time are filled with art, the whole 
man is but one aesthetic perception. 

And, once we have understood all that, how is it possible not 
to express the wish that the leaders of the art of the ballet 
should assimilate the principle of concordance of motion and 
music? Without this there is no art in movement, and all our 
old ‘ pointes’ and ‘ fouettes,’ all those records of rapidity and 
difficulties are nothing but words without significance, whereas 
the new ‘choreographical’ pictures are but a dramatisation of 
movement to the sound of an accompanying music. How is it 
possible not to wish that a last effort—a last, it ought to have 
been the first—should be made; it is indispensable, for without 
it there will never be complete art. And, after having done it, 
you who stand on the summit of technical difficulties, see your- 
self whether after this the ballet can go on existing. . . . Let us 
not pre-judge, but if in our strivings for beauty we discover 
ruins around us let us remember that 


Neues Leben blueht aus den Ruinen, 


and that without ruins there is no new life. Let us not shrink 
from blaming that which used to give us moments of enjoyment 
when we were ‘ half seeing,’ when we were ‘ deaf and blind ’— 
when we did not know what it meant simultaneously to hear 
and to see, with all one’s being to feel rhythm. He who has 
felt cannot enjoy the old; he feels intrepid before the new 
distances which spread out before him, and he believes that only 
in rhythmical movement—that is, in the unison of plasticity and 
music, of the visible with the audible, of the spacial with the 
timely—lies the guarantee of that new art which we so ardently 
desire and so unsuccessfully seek. 
SeRGzE WOLKONSEY. 
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A RAINLESS WHEAT 


THE last romance of agriculture, the most daring of its many 
triumphs, is the Conquest of the Desert. Pictured in the win- 
some song of the Psalmist, the sonorous prose of the Hebrew 
prophet, and visioned in the pages of a modern seer, it has 
remained for the latest science, the deep-set share, and the 
diligent harrow to complete the ancient prophecy and to produce 
a harvest of corn from a rainless land. 

To understand what has been accomplished, it will be neces- 
sary to sketch the rise and progress of this new branch of agricul- 
tural science known as dry-farming. In the study of dry-farming 
we are led at the outset to ask what is the real meaning of the 
term ‘ Desert.’ The dictionary defines it as ‘a barren tract 
incapable of supporting population, as the vast sand plains of 
Asia and Africa which are destitute of moisture and vegetation.’ 
Such a definition is apt to mislead us, for what is now a desert 
region may be transformed in a few years into a country of 
fertile fields capable of sustaining a large population. The most 
striking illustration of this fact is to be found in America. 
Spread but an old map of the United States of less than fifty 
years ago, and you will see that vast region marked ‘ The Great 
American Desert’ stretching from the Missouri to the Roekies. 
What has happened? In the space of a single generation, an 
army of settlers has invaded this country, and six transcon- 
tinental railroads bring the comforts of civilisation to the farmer's 
door. Next, turning to the British Empire, we note that desert 
region of Australia so quaintly called the ‘ Never-Never-Country,’ 
on the fringe of which farmers even now are settling. And, 
coming to South Africa, we mark out the Kalahari Desert, or, 
as it is termed in the native tongue, the ‘Great Thirst Land.’ 
Even there the white flag of the surveyor can be seen staking 
out a fifty-thousand-acre farm from the silt-laden waters of the 
Orange River to the restless crest of a barren, blood-red sand 
dune. The lesson of all this is plain. In our dry and desert 
lands we possess a priceless heritage; and if there are any who 
still think that there are no more good farms to be had in our 
oversea Dominions you may remind them of that saying of 
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Emerson : ‘ The last lands are the best lands. It needs science 
and great numbers to cultivate the best lands and in the best 
manner.’ 


WHat Is DByY-FARMING? 


At a recent lecture on ‘ South Africa,’ delivered by the writer 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, the question was asked : 
‘What is dry-farming?’ Dry-farming may be defined as the 
conservation of soil-moisture during long periods of dry weather 


‘ by means of tillage, together with the growth of drought- 


resistant plants. Dry-farming differs from ordinary farming in 
that the chief object of the dry-farmer is to prepare his lands 
to receive and retain as much rain as possible. This is 
accomplished by the use of moisture-saving fallows. 

‘ Dry-farming ’’ is a new term which was first used a few 
years ago in Western America. In Utah and some other parts 
of the United States it is called ‘ arid-farming.’ Still another 
term is ‘scientific soil culture.’ For the sake of uniformity, all 
experiment stations, agricultural societies, and the rural Press 
would do well to speak of dry-farming and dry-land agriculture. 

It is sometimes said that dry-farming is a new agricultural 
practice. But it is not so. Even in America the farmers of 
Utah have been raising crops on their dry lands with a rainfall 
of less than fifteen inches for over half a century. More than 
that, dry-farming has been practised since the dawn of civilisa- 
tion in Mesopotamia, in Egypt, and in North-western India. 
And, as Professor Hilgard, of California, remarked to the writer,’ 
‘the great depth of soil in arid regions as compared with that 
of humid climates undoubtedly explains how the ancient agricul- 
turists could remain in the same country for thousands of years 
without having any knowledge of scientific agriculture.’ Most 
farmers are aware of the fact that the roots of plants go far 
deeper in dry regions than in damp climates.. Now, if the roots 
of plants can penetrate to great depths, so surely must both 
moisture and air. It would thus seem as if an all-wise Provi- 
dence had amply compensated the agriculturist of the arid 
regions by giving him in many parts of the globe great depth 
of soil combined with an almost inexhaustible fertility. Such, 
at least, is the lesson of history. 

Summing up, we may say that desert regions are specially 
adapted to dry-farming, because as a general rule desert lands are 
deep lands, in which the scanty rainfall can be stored for a long 
period ; and, though arid soils are usually poor in humus, they 
are much richer in nitrogen than the soils of humid regions. It 


* See Dry-Farming: Its Principles and Practice, by William Macdonald, 
p.- 10. London: T. Werner Laurie. 
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has been shown that the nitrogen-fixing germs are actively present 
in large numbers in dry soils: Finally, desert lands are usually 
free from malaria, and are thus well suited to colonisation. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DRy-F'ARMING 

- As the writer has elsewhere pointed out,’ the English agri- 
culturist Jethro Tull is entitled to be called the ‘ Founder of 
the Principles of Dry-farming.’ It is true that Tull saw as 
through ‘a glass darkly.’ To-day we see more clearly. But 
the principles which we have adopted are merely the amplifica- 
tion, nothing more, of.those fundamental methods of tillage so 
plainly set forth, one hundred and eighty-two years ago, by the 
genius of Jethro Tull. 

In his agricultural classic (1731) entitled The New Horse. 
Hoeing Husbandry, or An Essay on the Principles of Tillage 
and Vegetation, the inventor of the corn drill wrote: ‘ For the 
finer land is made by tillage the richer will it become and the 
more plants will it maintain.’ This axiom has received ample 
confirmation on the arid lands of the United States and the 
British Empire, where the deep ploughing of the virgin prairie 
and the thorough pulverisation of the stubborn veld sets free 
aeons of fertility. 

It was Tull who first enunciated the three great principles 
of the new farming: (1) Drilling; (2) reduction of seed; (3) 
absence of weed. And he left a happy epigram which at least is 
true for the sunlit lands oversea : ‘ Tillage is Manure.’ 

The principles which we have adopted in our experiments on 
the Government Dry-Land Station at Lichtenburg, in the Trans- 
vaal, and which are now being extended to the other dry-land 
stations throughout the Union of South Africa, are eight in 
number, namely: (1) Deep ploughing; (2) pure seed; (3) thin 
seeding ; (4) drilling ; (5) frequent harrowing ; (6) weedless lands; 
(7) few varieties; (8) moisture-saving fallows. 


MOISTURE-FALLOWS AND THE SomL-MuLcH 


We believe that our success has been due mainly to the 
use of moisture-saving fallows, in which the rain is stored up 
in the soil for the use of subsequent crops. The supreme need 
of South African agriculture is not fertility but moisture. Con- 
sequently, all our cultivation is directed to establishing 4 
moisture-saving fallow which may be maintained for periods of 
three months, six months, or one year. Such a fallow is deeply 
ploughed in the first place, and then kept constantly tilled to 
prevent the formation of a soil-crust which would permit the 
moisture to evaporate. This treatment results in four things: 
* Bulletin No. 108, Union Department of Agriculture. 
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(a) Storage of rainfall; (b) destruction of weeds which are 
moisture-robbers; (c) admission of sunshine and air; (d) 
encouragement of beneficial soil-germs. 

Messrs. Russell and Hutchinson, of Rothamsted, recently 
demonstrated that intense sunlight destroys those harmful soil 
organisms which prey on the plant-food making bacteria. The 
illuminating researches of these scientists enable us more readily 
to understand the spontaneous and marvellous fertility of the 
lands of South Africa which are bathed in sunshine. 

The germ life of arid lands is a subject worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Universities of the Empire. 

The well-known term soil-mulch is deserving of a brief notice. 
It may be defined as ‘any material which is spread upon the 
soil to shade the surface from the sun and to break the connexion 
between the water-bearing subsoil and the exposed surface.’ 
Examples of mulching are familiar to everyone. Turn over a 
board or stone lying on the ground, and you will find that the 
soil beneath is moister than the ground around it, since the pores 
of the earth, or capillary channels, have been closed, and the 
current of moisture passing upward to the surface has been 
stopped. In the garden, leaves, straw, and manure are com- 
monly used. But the most practical mulch is made of loose, 
dry soil. This is done by frequently stirring the surface of the 
ploughed lands with a harrow or cultivator. The soil-mulch is 
also termed the soil-blanket. 

Now the question arises: ‘ How deep should the soil-blanket 
be?’ The reply is: From two to six inches, depending on the 
state of the weather, the soil, and the crop. In orchard cultiva- 
tion, during a severe drought, the soil-blanket is often made 
six inches deep, or even more. But for cereals the soil-blanket 
should seldom be thicker than two to three inches, as they are 
surface feeders. When sowing, the seed must be drilled into 
the moist seed-bed below the dry-blanket ; otherwise it may fail 
to germinate. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


It is doubtful if, since the time of Tull, any soil has had a 
severer test of his profound but forgotten principles than the 
dry lands of Lichtenburg in the Western Transvaal. Let us 
summarise what has been accomplished there. 

We have shown : 


(1) That by our system of tillage we are able to keep the soil seed-bed 
moist for a whole year. This means that, so far as moisture is concerned, 
we can plant a crop at any season—a most important matter in South 
Africa. This result has been attained by the use of moisture-saving 
fallows, deeply ploughed, constantly harrowed, and kept covered with a 
dry-soil blanket which checks evaporation. 
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(2) That it is possible to grow dry-land winter wheat and to harvest it 
before the season of rust. 

(3) That drilling, as might be expected, is far better than broad-casting, 
saves seed, places the grain in the moist seed-bed, and gives a more even 
growth. 

(4) That thin seeding, for wheat 30 to 45 pounds per acre, gives larger 
returns than more lavish sowing. This is due to the fact that each indi- 
vidual plant has more moisture, sunlight, and food if given ample space. 

(5) That the durum wheats have given the best results. They are the 
wheats which have extended the wheat-belt into the most arid regions of 
Western America. 

(6) That the durum wheat—Apulia—has been grown under our dry- 
farming system without a drop of rain falling upon it from seed tims 
until harvest, which proves the efficacy of the moisture-saving fallow, and 
is a record in modern agriculture. 


A GERMAN TESTIMONY 


A short time ago a fair-haired, blue-eyed Viking was sent from 
Berlin to Windhuk to grow two blades of grass where but one 
grew before, in the person of Mr. Walter Richter, the Agricul- 
tural Adviser to German South-west Africa. He spent several 
months in British South Africa investigating our soils and crops 
with the skill, the patience, and the industry for which his race 
is so justly renowned. To our question : ‘ What do you consider 
the most instructive part of your tour?’ Mr. Richter replied 
without hesitation : ‘The Dry-land Experiment Station at Lich- 
tenburg. There I saw durum wheat being harvested which not 
only had been grown on a poor shallow soil, but actually never 
had a drop of rain upon it from seed time until harvest. There, 
also, I saw dry land which is never dry the whole year round. 
I go back to German South-west Africa filled with a new hope, 
for now I am convinced that dry-farming is destined to revolu- 
tionise our agricultural industry. Truly, as the motto of your 
Congress puts it: ‘‘ The destiny of South Africa is on the dry 
Yands.’’ ’ 

Every great movement is indissolubly linked up. with the 
personality of a few earnest workers. So it is with dry-farming 
in South Africa. The signal success which we have achieved 
is due in large measure to Captain Heinrich du Toit, a brave 
Boer officer of the former Staats Artillerie who bore a charmed 
life, as shown by the marks of twenty-two bullets. Captain 
du Toit returned to the peaceful life of a Cape farmer. When 
the Government dry-land station was established he was 
appointed manager—a post which he still holds. He has since 
become the tireless missionary of the new agriculture amongst 
the Dutch and the English settlers on the dry lands of the Union. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE DURUM WHEATS 


The most important discovery in connexion with dry-farming 
is the value of durum wheat for poor soils and in regions of light 
rainfall. The durum wheats were formerly termed macaroni 
wheats, because in the past they have been mainly used in the 
manufacture of macaroni. But the better term is durum, and 
it should be employed to describe this class of wheat. The term 
durum comes from the Latin word durus (hard). For more 
than forty years there have been shipments into the United 
States of these hard, glassy wheats, chiefly from Russia, but 
also from Algeria and Chili. It is only during the last thirteen 
years, however, that public attention in America has been 
directed to them, and this has been due mainly to the publica- 
tions and efforts of the National Department at Washington. In 
the year 1900 Mr. M. A. Carleton, United States Cerealist, was 
sent on a mission to Russia. He travelled through the durum 
wheat belt and secured a large number of varieties; these were 
distributed to the farmers and experimental stations in the Great 
Plains region of Western America, in which the climate and soils 
are very like those found in Russia and Algeria, where these 
particular wheats are largely grown. Mr. Carleton wrote on 


p. 16 of his bulletin on ‘ Macaroni (Durum) Wheats’ : 


The normal yearly rainfall of the Great Plains at the one-hundredth 
meridian—where wheat-growing is at present practically non-existent on 
account of lack of drought-resistance varieties—is nearly three inches 
greater than that for the entire semi-arid Volga region, which is one of 
the principal wheat regions of Russia, and which produces the finest 
macaroni wheat in the world. 


At first these wheats were received with but little favour, 
in spite of the fact that they gave excellent yields and showed 
remarkable rust-resistant and drought-enduring qualities. But 
the macaroni factories of America were then using the ordinary 
bread wheats, and neither the mills nor the elevators would accept 
the durum varieties. Happily, this prejudice has died down, 
and special mills are now being erected with the requisite 
machinery for grinding this type of wheat. 

In blending with the softer varieties, and as a source of semo- 
lina, or ‘macaroni flour,’ durum wheats are now acknowledged 
to be unrivalled. But for the dry-farmer the drought-resisting 
quality of the durum wheat is the most important point; and 
on the arid prairies of Western America they have surpassed all 
the best-known spring varieties, and are easily pre-eminent in 
this respect. Their rust-resistance is also noteworthy. This 
was first shown in a striking manner in America during the 
season of 1909, when the ravages of rust did so much damage 
to the common varieties. 
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The durum wheats are the best wheats to be grown wher 
the summers are hot and dry; but they do not give satisfactory 
yields in humid regions. They first became prominent in the 
commercial world of the United States in the year 1903, when 
six million bushels were produced. The annual harvest has 
steadily risen, until to-day the total crop is over fifty million 
bushels. 


THEIR VALUE IN BREAD-MAKING 


It was formerly supposed that the durum wheats wer 
adapted solely to the making of macaroni and were not bread 
wheats at all. This is not so. Indeed, the excellent quality 
of Russian bread, which has often been praised by tourists and 
others, is largely made from Kubanka, a well-known variety 
grown in the Volga region. Furthermore, the French, who are 
justly renowned for their bread, invariably use a mixture of 
durum wheat. In Eastern Russia it is customary, for milling 
purposes, to mix three parts of macaroni wheat with one part of 
the ordinary red varieties. This proportion gives an excellent 
flour. It is said that bread made from durum wheat is richer, 
and remains fresh longer than that made from ordinary wheats, 
A large quantity of Russian durum wheat finds a ready sale for 
the macaroni factories of Southern France and Italy. A few 
years ago the United States Department of Agriculture made 
an interesting experiment to test the relative value of durum 
wheat for bread-making. A certain amount of flour from durum 
wheat and common wheat was set aside, and two sets of loaves 
were baked from the different flours. These two lots of 
loaves were marked, and sent out to over two hundred persons 
for inspection and report, accompanied by a circular letter con- 
taining eight questions. The people to whom the loaves were 
addressed were carefully selected, and included prominent millers, 
bakers, chemists, and teachers of domestic science. The result 
of their replies was summed up as follows : ‘ The general opinion, 
therefore, of the relative value of the durum-wheat loaf as against 
that made from other flour is 108 to 74 in favour of the durum- 
wheat loaf.’ 

Before me lies a note on the Russian durum wheats by Mr. 
A. Kovenko, taken from a recent report of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and kindly translated and forwarded by the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Kovenko writes : 


Numerous as are in Russia the varieties of soft wheats, the chief place 
among our wheats belongs to hard wheats—Triticum durum—the real pride 
of Russia, a grain containing a considerable amount of nitrogen, 4 to 5 
per cent. While Western European varieties of soft wheat contain 6-7 
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per cent. of dry gluten,’ our soft wheat contains 10-11 per cent., and our 
hard Russian wheats 15 to 17 per cent. Of hard Russian wheats there are 
numerous varieties which, while completely uniform in the character of 
translucent, almost ambery grain, vary sometimes in the colour of the ear, 
and sometimes in the velvetiness of the glume (outside leaflet of each 

). The most important amongst the hard wheats are the Bieloturka 
and Kubanka. In the south and south-west of Russia there is grown 
a very valuable wheat named Arnautka, .unrivalled for the manufacture 
of macaroni, and much esteemed in Western Europe. 


THE DuRUM WHEAT ZONE 


The chief durum wheat countries are Russia, Turkestan, 
Italy, and North Africa, and although these types grow in many 
other parts of the globe, they have one striking feature in 
common—viz. they seem to flourish best in regions of small and 
irregular rainfall. The durum wheats belong to the botanical 
group Triticum durum, while the common wheats from which 
bread is usually made come under the heading Triticum vulgare. 

The principal climatic features which mark out the durum- 
wheat zone are as follows : 

(1) The low annual rainfall, a large percentage of which falls during 
the growing season. (2) Heavy thunderstorms with but little fog or mist. 
(3) A clear, dry atmosphere. (4) Hot summers with great extremes of 
temperature. (5) Typical black loams. The American, Australian, and 
South African farmer will readily recognise that extensive portions of 
their respective countries fall under the above category. 


Ripe durum wheat in the field looks like barley, and one is 
apt, on seeing it for the first time, to confuse it with the latter 
cereal. It is usually fairly tall, with broad, smooth leaves, the 
heads are heavily bearded, the kernels large and very hard, 
having less starch than the common types, and varying in colour 
from a light to a reddish yellow. The grain of the finest durum 
wheat is large, very hard, whitish, and slightly transparent. 
Durum wheats are grown both as spring and winter wheats. 
To ensure success they should be sown on moisture-saving 
fallows, and the growing wheat should be lightly harrowed to 
renew the soil-blanket and so retain the soil-moisture until 
harvest-time. Of the Russian varieties introduced and grown on 
the Government Dry-Land Station at Lichtenburg, Kubanka 
has given the best results during the past three years. It has 
since been surpassed by the rainless durum wheat Apulia, which 
we introduced from Italy. The word Apulia comes from the 
Italian Province of that name. The soil of the Province of 


* Gluten is the principal nitrogenous part of wheat. The higher the glaten- 
content of flour the more water will the dough absorb; consequently it yields 
more bread. Hard wheat produces a strong flour, rich in gluten, which makes 
light bread. Soft wheat produces a more attractive-looking loaf, but it is less 
nutritious, because it has more starch and less gluten. 
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Apulia is heavy and fertile, but the whole district is deemed arid, 
Nevertheless, it supports a population of over two million in- 
habitants and produces a wide range of agricultural products, 
As it is probable that further inquiry may be made regarding 
the Apulia durum wheats, we would refer our readers to the 
Royal Italian Consul in London, the Marquis Fad di Bruno, 
who has most courteously expressed his willingness to furnish 
the names of the merchants from whom this particular wheat 
can be obtained. 

The durum wheats have stood the test of time. They have 
proved to be highly resistant to drought, heat, and rust. And 
so we believe that by the introduction of these varieties into 
the Union the wheat problem has been solved. For with dry- 
farming and these cereals we shall be able to extend our agri- 
cultural operations to the driest districts, develop an export 
oversea trade, and establish thriving settlements in the waste 
places of Africa. 


METHOD OF CULTIVATION 


The method of cultivation adopted for wheat is as follows: 
The virgin velt is well ploughed, varying in depth from eight to 


fourteen inches. A disk harrow is then used for the two-fold 
object of pulverising the clods and stirring the soil as deeply as 
possible. For that purpose we use a 20-inch disk harrow, and 
it is pleasant to think that the finest implement of this type is 
made by an English firm, Messrs. J. and F. Howard, of Bedford. 
A steel-tooth harrow is then passed over the field to form a layer 
of fine earth on the surface from two to three inches deep. This 
is the soil mulch or earth blanket. The land is then allowed 
to rest, but should it begin to get hard and crack on the surface 
a light harrow is run over it, which prevents the escape of 
moisture and the drying out of the soil. Also, after every rain, 
the ground is harrowed, and the dry soil blanket restored. A 
whole year is devoted to such soil culture, and then in the month 
of May the wheat is sown. It is not necessary to wait for rain, 
as the soil is then so moist that the seed can be sown at any 
time. The seed is sown with an ordinary drill, which deposits 
it underneath the dry soil blanket. When the young plants are 
a few inches above the ground a light harrow, called a weeder, 
is run through them. This treatment, which was at first viewed 
with much surprise by the farmers of South Africa, has proved 
most successful. It prevents the evaporation of soil moisture, 
renews the soil blanket, and restores the vitality of the crop. 
It may be continued until the wheat is eight to ten inches high 
or even more. Wheat sown in the winter time—viz. during the 
month of May—is reaped in November, before the season of rust, 
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which usually occurs in midsummer, that is to say, December, 
January, and February. This is, of course, a point of the utmost 
importance to the wheat-grower. Such was the method by which 
the Apulia durum wheat was produced on which no rain fell 
from seed-time till harvest. Side by side with the lands bearing 
crops are the fallow lands, ploughed and harrowed, waiting for 
the rain to be absorbed and held for the next planting season. 
Many farmers in South Africa stand idly waiting for the rains in 
order to plough and plant their crops. But the dry-farmer, who 
prepares his land the year before, can plant early in the season 
without fear of drought or the risk of late frosts. The soil on 
the Lichtenburg farm is a light, shallow, sandy loam lying on 
a gravel subsoil. It is a poor soil for dry-farming, but it is a 
convincing proof of what can be done by thorough and systematic 
tillage. 
MoIsTuRE BaNK AND Humus Bank 


Hardly a season passes but we hear of crops that have failed 
because of lack of rain, and this complaint is not confined to 
any particular Dominion, but is more or less common to all parts 
of the Empire. Search the pages of the rural magazines, consult 
the columns of the daily Press, and, sooner or later, your eye 
will light on that sombre line: ‘ The crop has failed this year 
owing to drought.’ And the amazing thing is that no remedy 
is ever suggested, no preventive is ever proposed. Decade after 
decade, year in and year out, drought finds the farmer unpre- 
pared, watching sadly his withering crop in a sun-scorched 
waterless soil. 

The Alpha and Omega in the fight against drought is the 
moisture-saving fallow. Without it all effort is useless. With 
it all soil-drought disappears. Suppose we start with the bare 
moisture-saving fallow and we conserve six inches of rain out of 
@ 12-inch annual rainfall. We hold the fallow for a year and 
then sow our wheat in a moist seed-bed. The second season 
another twelve inches may fall in the field, of which, say, six 
inches are utilised by the plants, and so, at the end of the second 
year, instead of one or two possible failures, we reap a 30-bushel * 
(12-inch rainfall) crop of wheat. The establishment of a moisture 
savings bank to pay cash on demand is the fundamental principle 
in dealing successfully with recurrent seasonal droughts. This 
practice is strongly advocated by the foremost Australian 


“ Widtsoe calculates the crop-producing power of rainfall as follows : 
One acre inch of water will produce 24 bushels of wheat. 
Ten acres inches of water will produce 25 bushels of wheat. 
Twenty acres inches of water will produce 50 bushels ef wheat. 


Vou. LXXIII—No. 436 4P 
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authority on dry-farming, Sutton of New South Wales, who 
writes : 

In dry districts a proper system of fallowing is therefore an essential 
of success, and the general adoption of a proper system in our wheat 
districts is a factor which will do more than any other to remove wheat- 
growing from the area of speculation and place it on a sound and solid 
basis. With a proper system in practice, the rainfall of the previous, or 
a portion of the previous, year can be stored, conserved, and utilised for 
a subsequent crop. 


And he closed an instructive address to an assemblage of farmers 
with these words: ‘Go back home and fallow till harvest-time, 
and, when the harvest is over, gtart to work the fallow and keep 
at it until seed-time.’ 

It may be said that the practice of growing crops on only 
half of the arable land and maintaining the other half in clean 
fallows means a good deal of extra labour. That is so, but it 
also means a certain crop in seasons of drought. It may be 
said that the continuous cultivation of the moisture-saving fallows 
will eventually burn out the vegetable matter in the soil. It 
may be so; but the remedy is at hand. On worn-out fallows 
you can always grow green legumes, fill the soil with nitrogen, 
and so gradually establish a humus bank. These two savings 
banks—the Moisture Bank and the Humus Bank—will secure 
the farmer against the severest drought and make possible 4 
permanent fertility on the dry-lands of South Africa. 


THE YEAR OF DROUGHT 


The prospect of a year of drought is the favourite topic 
of conversation for those lukewarm Laodiceans who, by idle 
criticism, vainly try to check the progress of dry-farming. 
Drought to the intelligent dry-farmer is no more than a passing 
storm to the skilful mariner at sea. Before us lie two authentic 
records of farms where the year of drought brings no dismay. 
These records are taken from the admirable work on Dry- 
farming of the most eminent American authority, Dr. John H. 
Widtsoe of Utah. The first farm belongs to Senator Barnes of 
Utah, and is situated in the Salt Lake Valley. The climate is 
semi-arid, the summers are dry, and the evaporation large. Over 
a period of nineteen years crop and rainfall records have been 
most carefully kept. There has been only one crop failure, and 
that was the first, when the land was not yet properly tilled. 
The heaviest crop of wheat, 28.9 bushels, was harvested in the 
year 1902, when next to the lowest rainfall occurred, which 
varied from 10.33 inches to 18.46 inches. Moisture-saving 
fallows followed every crop. 

A second and equally instructive record is furnished by the 
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Government Experimental Farm at Indian Head in Saskat- 
chewan, Canada. Here also reliable records have been kept for 
the same period—viz. nineteen years. Not a single crop failure 
is recorded. The highest yield was forty-nine bushels to the 
acre, the lowest seventeen. During this period the rainfall 
varied from 3.9 to 20.22 inches (snowfall not included—varying 
from 1.3 inches to 2.3 inches of water). Here also moisture- 
saving fallows followed every crop. 

These experiments clearly show that the year of drought need 
not be feared when the principles of dry-farming are properly 
carried out. In the conservation of soil moisture lies the ultimate 
conquest of drought. And in place of the barren desert, 
abandoned homes, and dying cattle, we can now paint a new 
and glowing picture. There, under a serene and cloudless sky, 
lies a panorama of green and chocolate-brown—mile after mile 
the growing wheat and the deep-stirred, water-holding fallow. 
No rain may fall for many a day, but the husbandman is un- 
troubled. For he knows that his seed has fallen upon good 
ground, and that, from far below, those life-streams are flowing 
ever upward which will carry his hundredfold corn white unto 
the harvest. 

WILLIAM MACDONALD. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ALIENATION AND DESTRUCTION 
OF CHURCH PLATE 


Many persons yet living can recall the enthusiasm which animated 
a great part of the Church of England in those early days of the 
‘Revival,’ when turning from doctrinal and liturgical disputes, 
clergy and laity alike devoted their zeal to the ‘restoration’ of 
our old churches from the degraded condition into which they 
had for the most part fallen, to something like the seemly regu- 
larity and dignity that should distinguish buildings set apart for 
public worship. Mistakes were made and irreparable injury was 
done under this plausible intention ; yet still we cannot withhold 
from those engaged in the crusade against neglect and deformities 
the admission that, if mistaken, they were at least sincere and 
disinterested. Those days of well-meant but misdirected en- 
thusiasm have unfortunately not altogether passed, but we now 
see, unhappily, in addition, too many of the clergy inspired with 
a very different spirit; the laws of God and the instincts of not 
even particularly religious laymen are alike outraged by the display 
of sacrilegious cupidity in what has come to be an unhappy 
feature of the time—the constant alienation of the rarest and 
most valuable objects devoted to the service of the Sanctuary. 
Students of the Old Testament do not need to be reminded 
of the awful veneration with which the sacred vessels of Jehovah 
were regarded, and the terrible doom which befell the ruler and 
nation that defiled them. Some persons would maintain that the 
vessels consecrated by the Church’s rites are even more essentially 
sacred, from their use in connexion with the Sacrament with 
which they have been so closely associated through the ages. Yet 
the most beautiful and costly of these priceless objects are at the 
present time being freely bartered with dealers and multi-million- 
aires, being considered too precious and valuable for the service 
of God. Many of the clergy and diocesan authorities are actively 
engaged in the traffic, and those who have learned by sad experi- 
ence what to expect, can frequently foretell the object which is 
next to be disposed of. A very general practice is for the Church 
authorities concerned to deposit the valuable article at a local 
bank. After the lapse of some little time, the parishioners who 
may inquire about it are informed that there were fears of its 
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safety from burglars. Finally, the authorities declare that they 
dare not undertake the responsibility of retaining charge, a faculty 
is applied for, and very soon the sacred vessel may be found orna- 
menting the sideboard of some wealthy Jew or American plutocrat. 
The fears as to safety are exaggerated, as a burglar would with 
difficulty dispose of an isolated piece of Church plate as a work 
of art; while its intrinsic value would not be worth the risk to 
be incurred ; although, of course, ordinary care is required, and 
valuable plate may readily be insured for a comparatively small 
annual charge. It may here be pointed out that those responsible 
for such treasures should be careful to impress upon clerks or 
custodians for the time being the necessity of on no account 
dwelling upon any supposed fabulous value in exhibiting or giving 
information about Church goods; but rather of emphasising the 
fact that the intrinsic value is really but small, it being the 
association and workmanship that alone make the articles of such 
value. We have reason to suppose that the individuals who steal 
Church plate’ are generally of the most degraded and ignorant 
class, although even this class has often a certain superstitious 
reverence. 

Another favourite pretext for alienating Church plate is that the 
vessel to be disposed of was originally an article of merely domestic 
use, and this is very much dwelt upon by ‘ experts,’ who publish 
descriptions of Church plate in newspapers or archaeological trans- 
actions as a method of cajoling the clergy and other custodians 
of the Church’s treasures into parting with them ; and strangely 
this plea is generally accepted, while consecration by use at the 
administration of the Sacrament during two or three centuries is 
apparently considered of little importance. It is to be feared 
that in many cases these ‘ experts,’ despite the consequence they 
acquire by their connexion with various learned antiquarian 
societies, are practically but the agents of wealthy collectors 
who do not wish to appear personally in such transactions, and 
who crave for some rare object merely because they are informed 
it is unique, and because the accumulation of such articles has 
become a prevalent fashion and a proof of ‘taste.’ The ‘ experts,’ 
one may remark, though generally ready to pay hitherto unheard- 
of sums for their acquisitions, are the direct representatives of 
those mischievous pseudo-antiquaries who, from the time of 
Horace Walpole or earlier, pillaged our churches to form their 
museums—collections usually dispersed and irretrievably lost 
upon their decease. In those days a few shillings to the parish 
clerk was the recognised formula for acquisition ; now the incum- 
bent, the churchwardens, or even the chancellors have to be 
bargained with, and the price is appreciably raised, but the mode 
of procedure is essentially on the same footing—the disposal of 
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the donation of some pious person in the past by those entrusted 
with its charge, for some monetary consideration. As everyone 
concerned invariably feels more or less ashamed of what they 
know is a questionable transaction, a good deal of secrecy is 
maintained and the whole disgraceful affair is hushed up. The 
proceeds are generally frittered away, and within a little time 
the church has lost its unique treasure and there is nothing to 
show for it. 

Those who assign as secular pieces every vessel or bowl not 
manifestly intended for use as a chalice, flagon, or other con- 
secrated vessel should examine the superb sets of Communion 
Plate bestowed with such princely generosity by the noble Alice 
Duchess Dudley upon the churches in which she was interested.! 

The plate given by Duchess Dudley consisted in each case of 
a complete set of Communion Plate richly embossed and gilt, with 
the addition of a large covered bowl of a form varying from the 
chalice, and apparently intended to serve as a ciborium and as a 
magnificent ornament for the church on great festivals.2. This 
shows the use in the Caroline period, and may have been the 
purpose of the Tong Cup—viz. to afford a qualified form of the 
Roman exposition of the Sacrament while the service was in 


progress only. 


* Duchess Dudley presented plate to the churches of the following twelve 
parishes: Ashow (1638), Bidford (1664), Kenilworth (1638), Ladbroke, Leke- 
Wotton, Mancetter, Monks Kirby (1638), and Stoneleigh, all in Warwickshire; 
Pateshall in Northamptonshire (1664), Acton in Middlesex (1639), St. Peter’s 
Church at St. Albans, Hertfordshire (1667), and St. Giles in the Fields, in 
London. The plate has disappeared from Mancetter, Stoneleigh, and St. Giles 
in the Fields. It is believed to be in safe keeping at all the other places named. 


* Extract from the parish register of Bidford in Warwickshire. 

‘ Whereas her Grace the Duchesse Dudley of the Parish of Saint Giles in the 
Fields in the County of Middlesex owner of lands and tenements in Mar! Cliff 
and Barton within the Parish of Bidford aforesaid hath out of her pious 
disposition and benevolence towards Bidford Church aforesaid freely given 
and bestowed thereto the Communion Plate to wit a large flagon a bread 
bowle and a great challice all three havinge covers belonging to them the said 
plate being silver ritchly guilt and garnished with pictures and flowers for the 
use of the Holy Sacrament of the. Lord’s Supper to be administered in the same 
Church as an ornament suitable for the service of that most Sacred Banquet 
with and upon this condition that the said Plate shall for ever solely remain 
for the use aforesaid and not be diverted imployed or disposed of to any other 
use and upon this further condition that if at any time hereafter the Vicar 
Churchwardens or other Officer or Inhabitant of the said Parish of Bidford 
for the time being shall presume or endeavour to alienate sell embessell or 
otherwise dispose of the Plate aforesaid or any part thereof from the use 
aforesaid that then the Gift above mentioned to become void and frustrate and 
that then and from thenceforth the propriety and property in and of the Plate 
aforesaid shall revert and be vested in the said Dutchesse her heirs and assignes 
who shall and may have lawful right to demand sue for and recover the same 
or the value thereof from the parties soe alienating selling embessellinge or other- 
wise disposinge of the plate aforesaid.’ 

There is also a formal receipt acknowledging the gift of plate signed by 
the Vicar and Churchwardens and attested by five of the principal inhabitants 
of the ancient ‘ Burrough of Bidford.’ 
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It was formerly a pious custom for persons to give or 
bequeath to their parish church the finest piece of plate in their 
possession. Mediaeval wills sufficiently prove that such donations 
were not unusual in the pre-Reformation period, and they con- 
tinued long after, becoming rarer in the Georgian era, but 
perhaps not finally extinct even in the Early Victorian period. 
At the present time in St. Peter's Church, Vere Street, for 
instance, there are two fine flagons of the time of James the 
First, given by the Earl of Oxford to the church when it was 
founded by him in 1724. Such gifts account largely for the 
splendid examples labelled as secular articles, though among 
the choicest possessions of our old parish churches. Surely the 
piety of the donors and the sacred use to which they have long 
been devoted might be supposed to atone for any deficiency of 
sanctity in their origin. We cannot, moreover, invariably assume 
from its appearance that a Church vessel was originally’ secttar: 
Quite recently a good example of a tankard of ordinary domestic 
type was met with, serving as a flagon, and with a dated inscrip- 
tion setting forth its donation to the church. The date-letter 
in this case showed that the vessel must have been made: for‘ifs 
present purpose. The unique stoup which was some years ago 
unfortunately alienated from the church of West Malling, in 
Kent, in order to pay some passing church expenses and to inflict 
anew porch upon the church, was probably originally a domestic 
vessel consecrated in the same way; and another example was 
a salver or waiter, used as a paten, though not to be differentiated 
from the specimens purely domestic we may see every day in 
any silversmith’s window where Georgian plate is exhibited. 
If all these secular pieces are to be disposed of, our churches’ 
treasuries will afford but a sorry appearance. For the truth is 
that, excluding the very scanty relics of mediaeval plate and 


‘the well-known Elizabethan Communion cups, the finest objects 


have been almost invariably these gifts of personal piety, the plate 
strictly made for ecclesiastical use and provided at the charge 
of the parish being generally of very indifferent character. 

There is yet another aspect of this deplorable dispersal of 
old Church plate. Many of the clergy are dissatisfied with the 
want of sufficient ecclesiastical symbolism displayed in the ster- 
ling and truly beautiful old plate their church may possess; they 
crave for something that’ may ape the Middle Ages, and are 
encouraged in their bad taste by a certain community which is 
said to be largely engaged in distributing sets of Church plate, 
shop-made to pattern of the most correct quasi-mediaeval tvpe. 
The Church authorities to whom these are given are, it is said, 
required to surrender to this society their old Church plate that it 
may be destroyed to prevent desecration, and more than one 
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silversmith has borne testimony to the fact that churchwardens 
have actually insisted upon valuable old consecrated vessels being 
broken up in their presence when new ones have been supplied; 
forgetting apparently that this silver, when melted down, will 
reappear in the form of spoons and forks and other domestic 
articles of plate, and thus their efforts to prevent desecration will 
eventually be frustrated. 

Notwithstanding this craze for sham mediaeval vessels, these 
same people, when possessing a genuine mediaeval object, do 
not appreciate it, as was proved but the other day in the unpar- 
donable alienation of the celebrated and unique Alphabet Bowl 
at Studley. Not only fine examples of secular plate but vessels 
admittedly of the most sacred character are freely disposed of. 
The chalice having the longest continuous use of any in England 
—that of Berwick St. James, in Wiltshire—stands among a 
miscellaneous collection of curiosities, a pathetic object in the 
corner of a glass case at the British Museum. It was alienated 
about the year 1879, when a cup and paten of mediaeval design 
were presented to the church by Mr. (afterwards Sir) A. W. 
Franks, F.S.A., of the British Museum, which the Vicar prob- 
ably appreciated as so much brighter and new-looking than the 
venerable old vessel that had served the church from at least the 
early thirteenth century, if not from the Norman period. The 
Acorn Cup,* of Westbury, Wilts, is another notable example of 
the unauthorised sale of a valuable vessel; and a few years since 
there was exhibited for sale in the window of a New Oxford 
Street silversmith an elegant little chalice bearing an inscription 
showing that it was given to the parish church of Ashley, county 
Stafford, by one of the then manorial family, about the time 
of Queen Anne. There was another belonging to Wakes Colne, 
in Essex, and one belonging to the parish of Seavington, in 
Somersetshire, both of which, after wandering about for many’ 
years, have lately gone back to the parishes to which they 
belonged; as well as the cup belonging to George Herbert’s 
church at Bemerton, Wilts, which was found by the Rector 
(Canon Warre) in a cottage in the village and restored to the 
church of that place. The mediaeval chalice of Leyland, in 
Lancashire—a rare object indeed in that county—was sold, and 
now belongs to the Roman Catholic community of that place; 
and the intended sale of some very rare Cromwellian flagons at 
East Horsley, in Surrey, is now reported as under contempla- 
tion ; although it is to be hoped that the Dean and Chapter of 


* This remarkable cup (date 1585 and presented to the church in 1671) was 
sold in 1845 by the Rector and Churchwardens of Westbury for a paltry sum. 
After some twenty years’ oblivion it re-appeared in a silversmith’s shop in 
Brighton, whence it passed to a London art dealer, and was eventually sold for 
something bordering on 2000/. 
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Canterbury, to whom the living belongs, and others in a position 
to protest, will not countenance such a sacrilegious proposal. 

The Chancellor of the Diocese of Lichfield has lately given 
judgment against the sale of the exquisite Tong Cup, chiefly 
owing to the uncertainty of its final disposition if sold, and 
the Chancellor of the Diocese of Carlisle not long ago gave judg- 
ment against the sale of the valuable Steeple Cup given to the 
church of St. Michael, Appleby, by the famous antiquary Dr. 
Nicolson, Bishop of Carlisle. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and a set-off against the sale of the Studley Bowl above 
mentioned, which the Chancellor of the Diocese of Ripon recently 
allowed to be sold, as he did not consider it otherwise than as 
a domestic piece of plate, having no connexion with the Church 
whatever ; and nobody in the whole of Yorkshire could be found 
to oppose the faculty and to keep this precious treasure, 
admittedly the most remarkable example in that great county, 
or indeed in England, if not for its own district, at any rate 
for the Treasury of York Minster or for some County Museum. 
It is more than probable that this Alphabet Bowl, formerly 
at Aldfield and lately at Studley, was saved by some Cistercian 
monk as the most precious article he could lay hands on at 
the time of the spoliation of Fountains Abbey, which was 
situated in the old Chapelry of Aldfield. This bowl may possibly 
have been originally a domestic article of plate used for lay 
baptism which was allowed under certain circumstances in pre- 
Reformation days, with the reservation that the article thus used 
as a font should be devoted to the service of the Church ; or it may 
have been used as a bowl for the unconsecrated bread, or at any 
rate to serve some sacred purpose. It has not been at all clearly 
proved that this beautiful object was ever a child’s porringer and 
primer, as has been suggested in order to make it appear that it 
was a purely secular vessel. It was not uncommon in former days 
to use the alphabet as representing Holy Writ in services of 
dedication. It was formerly a common practice in consecrating 
churches to strew the floor with sand, and to write the alphabet 
on a cross marked in the sand, probably with the Bishop’s crozier ; 
and at the church of Stratford St. Mary, in Suffolk, immediately 
adjoining the Dedham country, the alphabet is reproduced in 
Gothic lettering on the exterior walls of the church. The date 
of this inscription corresponds very much with that of the Studley 
Bowl. At Great Malvern there is, or was, a large oblong pave- 
ment-tile similarly inscribed with the alphabet, no doubt having 
the same signification. 

The Tong Cup must also haye been given for the use of the 
Church by Lady Harries, and, when formerly on loan at South 
Kensington, was called a ciborium ; now apparently the authorities 
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have changed their minds on this point, and press for its 
sale as a secular vessel. Careful inquiry from ecclesiological 
experts might, it would seem probable, be able to elicit for what 
use this cup was really intended. It has been said in an offhand 
manner. that it has no religious signification ; but possibly very 
careful investigation has not been made, as there might be less 
difficulty in parting with it as a domestic piece than as a sacred 
vessel consecrated to Church uses. 

It seems hardly probable that any of these priceless articles 
would have found a place amongst the Church plate, unless they 
had been intended to serve some sacred purpose of use or orna- 
ment by the pious donors who presented them. But, what- 
ever they were, whether for domestic use, as much Church 
plate in fact originally was, or whether devoted in the first 
instance to Church purposes, a much more important question 
arises—namely, to whom do these treasures belong, and who 
is empowered to part with them? 

Most certainly they are held in trust by the responsible 
Church authorities for the time being, who have no power of 
disposing of them, any more than they have of disposing of 
the Church fabric with its parish registers, monuments, hatch- 
ments, and other accessories; although in the possible event of 
the Disestablishment of the Church with concomitant Disendow- 
ment, their sale to the highest bidder might conceivably be 
justified ; and, should this ever come about, it will be a bitter 
reflexion for certain parishes that they once possessed an object 
of great value which, had it not been wantonly sold and the 
proceeds frittered away, might, in their impoverished condition, 
by justifiable sale, have provided a respectable income for the 
incumbent. 

In order to render the sale of Church goods valid, the Con- 
sistory Court of the diocese must be applied to for a faculty ; * but 
is it not within the competence of this court to refuse such a 
request from trustees, and to rule that any article which is too 
valuable to be kept in a parish church should be deposited for 
greater safety either in the cathedral church of the diocese or 
in some local museum on loan, or preferably that it be safe- 
guarded in the church to which it belongs by the provision of 
a fireproof and burglar-proof safe, and at the same time its value 
covered by insurance? The danger of burglary in these cases 
is not as great as it appears at first sight, for reasons before- 
mentioned. 

* Any sale without a faculty is illegal, and a purchaser who buys without 
ascertaining that a faculty has been obtained runs the risk of getting a bad 
title; for, if the sale takes place, no faculty being granted, it can be set aside 
altogether and the Chancellor could make an order, which the civil authorities 


would enforce, for the restoration of the object sold, leaving the purchaser to 
get back his money as best he could. 
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It seems to be sacrilegious and repugnant to all right feeling 
that articles given by pious donors for Church use should be 
alienated at all from their original intention; but if public 
opinion—putting aside the opinion of collectors and Church 
authorities—is strongly in favour of such alienation on various 
grounds,” which may appear from a certain point of view to 
be justifiable, then surely before such a trust can be abolished, 
and Church possessions held under trust can be parted with 
indiscriminately, an Act of Parliament should be passed, em- 
powering Church authorities to dispose of precious articles held 
in trust by them; with the stipulation that they be sold in 
the open market, and the highest attainable price realised, and 
the money devoted, not to useless and tawdry decorations for 
churches, often executed in the worst possible taste by incom- 
petent architects or amateurs; but to the increasing of the 
stipend of the incumbent, or as a provision, as before mentioned, 
for the future support of the Church to which they belong, in 
the possible event of Disestablishment. 

It is a step in the right direction when the authorities do 
see fit to apply to the Consistory Court and petition for faculty 
for sale; but there are, unfortunately, numberless instances of 
Church property having been parted with without any reference 
to the courts whatever. It is against this action that legisla- 
tion is more stringently needed. Some of these cases are well 
known; but they are too numerous to specify in detail, and 
fresh instances are coming to light every day. 

It has been computed with some show of authority that not 
less than half our old churches have been despoiled of the whole 
or some important part of their valuable possessions within 
recent times; and if the disappearance of other objects besides 
plate are taken into consideration—such as the beautiful font of 
Pershore Abbey, now in a neighbouring garden, the Bible desk 
at Rickmansworth which the incumbent refused to accept back 
when offered to him, the magnificent Uvedale monuments in 
Wickham Church, Hampshire, and any number of interesting 
hatchments and other accessories turned out elsewhere—the 
churches that have not suffered loss are few indeed. It is hardly 
too much to say that most of the trustees of these precious 
articles are absolutely ignorant of their true value. The Studley 
Bowl, for instance, has been sold for very much less than it 
would doubtless have realised in the open market with connois- 
seurs competing for a unique vessel where money was no object. 

Reference was made to another chalice by Chancellor Sir 

5 Should the system of individual cups be adopted in the administration 
of the Sacrament, for which there is a great deal to be said on hygienic grounds, 


there will be still further need for safeguarding the ancient vessels, which, in the 
event of the general adoption of such a system, would be in danger of dis- 
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Charles Chadwyck-Healey in one of his judgments. This cup 
belonged to the church of Clontarf, in Ireland, to which it was 
given on the 8th of April 1721 by Charles Melville, senr., Esquire, 
as the inscription upon the chalice records. It was restored to the 
parish a few years ago by its public-spirited owner (J. R. West, 
Esq., of Alscot Park, Stratford-on-Avon), and when it came back 
to the church it bore the additional inscription : ‘ Cheltenham, 
July 18th, 1833, won by ‘‘ Exile,’’ 5 years old.’ * 

Another Communion cup was, we are assured on good 
authority, discovered bearing the inscription: ‘ First prize for 
Bullocks.’ * 

The sale of the ancient plate formerly at Little Stambridge, in 
Essex, stands out as another unfortunate example of the sale of 
sacred vessels, and can be compared with the sale of the splendid 
flagon used in the Chapel of Dr. Peter Gunning, Bishop of Ely, 
which he bequeathed by his will (1684) to his native parish of 
St. Werburgh in Hoo, Kent. It weighed 75 ounces, and was sold 
by the Rev. Percy George Benson, when newly appointed to that 
vicarage, because he disliked its weight and shape. The episcopal 
traditions, the sacredness of such a gift to his native parish from 
such a man as Bishop Gunning, and its hallowed use during two 
centuries were all of no avail against the caprice and will of the 
Vicar, who, with the consent of the Churchwardens, sold the old 
Bishop’s silver flagon, weighing 75 ounces, to Messrs. Hart and 
Peard, and in its place substituted a flagon of glass and a cruet 
of glass, 8 inches high, each having a silver band ! 

On two occasions the authorities of the parish of Heddington, 
in Wiltshire, have endeavoured to sell a valuable flagon * in order 
to increase the stipend of the Incumbent; but their request: has 
very properly on each occasion been firmly refused by the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese (Chancellor Webb) ; while in another parish 
in the same diocese application was made for the sale of a gold 
chalice in order to pay for the rehanging of the church bells. 

* An account of this cup is given in Notes and Queries, 9th Series, Vol. 8, 

’ Although this information comes from unimpeachable authority, the writers 
of this article would be glad to have it verified and the exact data given. They 
would also be glad to receive any criticisms or observations on other points in 
the article from readers of the Nineteenth Century. 

* This flagon, dated 1602, is by far the finest piece of Church plate in the 
diocese of Salisbury. It was given to the church by the Rector, the Rev. James 
Rogers, D.D., in 1830, and a full description of it will be found in Nightingale’s 
Church Plate for Wiltshire, p. 142. Underneath the base of the flagon is the 
following inscription : ‘The gift of James Rogers, D.D., Rector of Headington, 
co. Wilts, who with his ancestors for many generations have been Patrons 
and Rectors of this Church. This Sacramental Cup is consigned with pious 
reverence to the service of the altar for ever as a testimony of his regard to 
the Parish, with the sincere hope that the said Element it shall inclose may 
virtually convey to the humble communicants (may they abound) from genera- 
tion to generation spiritual grace here the sure pledge of eternal happiness here- 


after. 24th June 1830, the 30th year of his Incumbency.’ To this inscription 
are added two coate of arms. 
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In an Essex parish a Rector applied to the Archdeacon of 
Essex not long ago for permission to sell the church plate in order 
to provide a new stop for the organ. 

In addition to these instances, a valuable pre-Reformation 
pewter Communion set was sold some years ago to a passing 
pedlar ; and a cup dated 1574 is now in the possession of a chemist 
at Cardiff, having been bought by him at an open auction at 
Tenby some years ago. And many other sales, some with and 
some without faculty, have taken place at various times. 

Quite recently some fine silver candlesticks belonging to the 
Church of St. George, Hanover Square, were lent to the Chapel 
of the Ascension in the Bayswater Road, and it is more than 
doubtful whether they will ever return to the church to which 
they belong. It is understood that no faculty has been obtained 
for this alienation. 

As instances of carelessness in the-safeguarding of precious 
vessels, it may not be out of place to mention the finding of a set 
of Elizabethan plate under a churchwarden’s bed, while pewter 
vessels were in use in the church; and the case of the priceless 
crystal bowl at Yateley, habitually kept in the house of the Parish 
Clerk, which was broken on ‘a frosty day, when he slipped in 
carrying it into the church. 

Space will not allow of any detailed allusion to all the known 
instances of precious and artistic objects besides Church plate 
which have been thrown away or sold during the last half-century, 
as it is with the improper sale and alienation of Church 
plate that we are at the present moment principally concerned ; 
but one case may perhaps be mentioned which stands out as 
an extreme example, to show how churches can be despoiled of 
their precious possessions, of the value of which the authorities 
are quite ignorant. The church fittings of Winchester College 
Chapel, carved by Grinling Gibbons, were removed by the con- 
tractors when Mr. Butterfield dealt with this chapel, at a time 
when he dealt in a similar way with St. Cross and many other 
Church buildings, and were disposed of in the first instance for 
50l., and after changing hands three times were recently sold to 
a private individual for something bordering on 30,000I., and now 
form the distinguishing feature of his residence. 

To this instance may be added that of a valuable picture 
representing the Christ crowned with thorns, by William Hilton, 
R.A., which had been presented to the Church of St. Peter, 
Eaton Square, in 1825, and was of late years purchased from the 
authorities of that church by trustees under the Chantrey Bequest 
for 1000/., and is now in the South Kensington collection; and 
innumerable other instances of a similar nature where many 
fine pictures, monuments, chandeliers, pulpits, fonts, panelling, 
and other artistic decorations in our churches, have been deformed 
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or thrown away, although stately and magnificent of their kind, 
simply because the trustees of these precious objects for the 
time being, and the architects they employ, happen to be devoid 
of all artistic knowledge and morality, and are allowed thus to 
mutilate the work of their illustrious predecessors and completely 
to destroy the history of the buildings they have under their 
charge ; quite regardless of the memory and the expressed wishes 
of the pious donors, or of the work of incomparable architects and 
artists. 

Another cause for the disappearance of valuable possessions 
of the Church is the common practice of keeping plate, 
registers, old parish accounts, and other moveables at the 
parsonage. It is not unusual to find old plate and pewter dis- 
played in the incumbent’s drawing-room, and so intermixed 
with his own possessions that, in the absence of personal know- 
ledge, they cannot easily be identified. This is all very well, 
so long as these objects are duly cared for; but upon an incum- 
bent’s decease, unless some local authority interests himself in 
the matter, there is grave risk of their being sold with the house- 
hold goods or removed by the executors and all trace of them lost. 
This occurs more frequently than is generally supposed, particu- 
larly in the case of lesser objects of interest not frequently used. 
There are cases where Church plate has been inadvertently mixed 
up with the domestic plate of the deceased incumbent, the 
parish registers being carried off with the books in the library; 
and one even of all the contents of the library, registers in- 
cluded, being burnt in the garden by direction of an executrix. 
The remedy for these irregularities is a simple one. An inven- 
tory of all moveables of any value should be drawn up, and one 
copy held by the Archdeacon and another by the Rural Dean, 
who might readily check the inventory upon any voidance of 
the living. If this rule applied to all cases, there could be no 
ground for ill-feeling or suspicion. 

Church bells are now receiving undue attention from the 
Church authorities, and many old peals containing interesting 
bells are being mercilessly melted down and re-cast. This is 
a subject which needs a specialist on campanology to deal with; 
but, although there may be instances where, owing to bells 
being cracked, re-casting is absolutely necessary, the re-casting 
of sound bells, which can be tuned like any other instrument, 
seems very much to be deprecated, as they are often very ancient 
and contain interesting and quaint inscriptions. If this new 
craze is continued by over-zealous Church authorities under the 
auspices of irresponsible bell founders, all the mellow silvery 
tones of our old church bells, as well as their interesting ancient 
inscriptions, will be lost for ever. 
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Surely these multiplied instances of the alienation and 
destruction of valuable Church goods by persons totally ignorant 
of their artistic or intrinsic value call for more stringent legisla- 
tion, with a view to their proper protection ; especially when the 
ecclesiastics of the present day are apt to prefer the common 
and trumpery productions of the Church furniture shop, provided 
they have a sham mediaeval appearance, to the works of art 
which were provided as being the best of their kind at the time 
they were presented, when such trumpery productions were 
fortunately unattainable. 

The safe keeping of Church plate being under the supervision 
of the Archdeacons, it is to be hoped that, with so many instances 
of neglect in the past, they may become more alive to their duties 
and responsibilities in the future; and that these custodians of 
Church property held in trust for the various parishes may be 
unanimously supported by the Bishops, who would do well to put 
a veto on all sales of Church vessels, and thereby support their 
Chancellors, and greatly assist the Archdeacons in the performance 
of their duties. 

HaArRIsON EVANS. 
ArTHouR F. G. Leveson GOWER. 
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THE HEBREW KEY TO THE GREEK 
MYTHOLOGY 


Puito Bysuivs asserted that the mythology of the Greeks was no 
more than a feeble replica of that of his native Phoenicia. Modem 
scholarship dismisses his statement as an idle‘ boast born of an empty 
patriotism. It is my purpose to adduce evidence that has been over- 
looked and to demand a retrial of the issue. There is little doubt as 
to the final verdict. 

I tender a preliminary apology for what may seem to many a 
study in the obvious. The marvel is that the facts to which I shall 
draw attention should so long have escaped recognition, and I fear 
lest the reader should cast aside the essay with the impatient exclama- 
tion ‘ Why, this cannot be true, or we must have known it all these 
three hundred years.’ I will not pause to analyse the causes of a 
phenomenon whose reality I have first to prove. It may perhaps 
be attributed to the habit of absolute divorce between the study of 
the classical languages and that of the Semitic, but the speculation 
must not detain us. 

I propose to prove, first, that the Greek language and, in lesser 
degree, the Latin contain a much larger admixture of Phoenician 
(id est Hebrew) roots than has hitherto been acknowledged, and 
secondly, that by the use of this Hebrew key some of the classical 
myths may be shown to be neither childish fairy stories nor symboli- 
sations, hardly less trivial, of celestial or meteoric phenomena, but 
skilfully designed parables of the most profound significance. 


I. PROBABILITIES AND DIFFICULTIES. 


Insisting on the obvious, I first invite the reader to consider the 
overwhelming initial probability of the presence of Phoenician roots 
in the languages of the northern Mediterranean. From the earliest 
dawn of history, the central sea of the ancient world was overrun 
by navigators from the Egyptian and Syrian coasts. Even in pre- 
historic times, 6000 years before Christ, great sixty-oared galleys 
ploughed its waters ; and, to descend to far later days, the Phoenicians 
had achieved the nautical exploit of circumnavigating Africa while 
Solon was a stripling and Pythagoras as yet unborn. They must 
have known the shores of the Peloponnesus almost as familiarly as 
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we know those of the Channel Islands. A priori, therefore, it is most 
unlikely that they should have left no traces of their many centuries 
of intercourse in the languages of the coasts they frequented. And 
apart from such general considerations, we have the clamant but 
strangely disregarded fact that the very nomenclature of the Greek 
alphabet was borrowed, not from the distant Ganges Valley, but from 
the neighbouring shores of the Mediterranean. Preconceptions apart, 
it is surely far more probable that Greek and Latin should have founded 
themselves on the Hebrew of the familiar Asiatic visitant than on the 
Sanskrit of the remote and inaccessible Aryan. Classical tradition, 
whatever its value, ever pointed to the eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean as the source of all knowledge and all civilisation. 

But grave disadvantages attend the present investigation. The 
Phoenicians spoke a language closely similar to that of their Jewish 
kinsmen, but the one was a maritime people, the other an inland race, 
little acquainted with any body of water larger than the Dead Sea. 
The differences between the speech of the sailor-folk and that of the 
half-farmer, half-nomad tribes of the hinterland must therefore have 
been considerable ; comparable perhaps to those between the dialect 
of Deal and that of Warwick several hundred years ago. But while 
it was from the seafarers that the Greek and the Latin must have 
derived their Semitic colouring, we depend for our clues entirely upon 
the language of the countrymen. Nor is this all; for even of that 
language, as it was at the time with which we are concerned, we 
possess little knowledge save that which we obtain from the sacred 
books of the Old Testament. These in their turn were subjected to 
revision and redaction at a later day, when Hebrew was almost a dead 
language, and many significant archaisms may have disappeared in 
the process. Thus, for the student of to-day, Hebrew means little 
more than the limited vocabulary of the Old Testament, and 
such extra-Biblical words as he may encounter offer him no sure 
warrant of their antiquity. Finally, recent discoveries have made 
it possible or probable that the original Graeco-Phoenician connexion 
was not direct but proceeded through an intermediate Cretan link, 
an interruption between the source and the outflow whose effects 
are altogether incalculable. In circumstances so little promising, 
therefore, there is room for wonder that any trace of the connexion 
should be still discernible. 

I must next delay the reader with difficulties of another order, 
those which arise from the peculiarities of the Semitic languages. 
Entering this region of philology, the student passes beyond the 
jurisdiction of Grimm’s Law, and finds himself in a seemingly anarchic 
territory where anything philological may happen. Consonants ap- 
pear and disappear, vowels are lengthened, shortened or interchanged, 
Mowmbtnniemeatia ee 
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aspirates are dropped or added, in a manner to which he is quite 
unaccustomed. What classically nurtured scholar would suspect, 
for example, that méshé‘ and ?¢shi'dh are both nouns formed from 
the verb yésha'? But these are ordinary puzzles such as bewilder 
the learner at every turn. Besides this, the Semitic alphabets are 
designed on principles so entirely different from the Roman that trans- 
literation from the one into the other is always unsatisfactory. There 
are no real vowels in the Semitic. Aleph and ain are vocalisations 
rather than vowels, and are very imperfectly represented by the 
Greek breathings; while he, vaw and yod are semi-consonants whose 
value depends upon the diacritical signs accompanying them. There 
are five sibilants, four gutturals, and three dentals (or five if the 
aspirated forms be included), and other similar difficulties which 
I need not particularise.2 But I may take this opportunity of saying 
that in my transliterations I shall follow the older and clearer method 
of reproducing cheth by ch* instead of by the dotted ) that a mistaken 
pedantry has recently affected. 


II. Hesrew Roots 1n GREEK AND LaTIN. 


According to present belief, the only Phoenician words to be 
found in Greek are those which became familiar to the Hellenes in 
the course of commerce: such as Siacos (flax), 60évn (linen), uvppa 
(myrrh), ura (mina), ddxos (rouge), radXaxis (harlot), and Sairvios 
(betyl stone). More important—and highly significant—instances are 
xpidcos (gold), which is chériitz yp, and oivos (wine), yayin }. 
If to these we add the words for frankincense, balsam, camel, and a 
few more of Asiatic connotation, we have exhausted the list approved 
by orthodoxy.‘ 

The reader shall judge how far the catalogue may fairly be ex- 
tended ; and in the instances which I shall now cite, I beg him to bear 
in mind that no alternative derivation has been suggested, except 
such as I notice in the text. I will commence with words almost or 
quite identical. I}, earth, and °3 gi, valley ; of course, a mere ‘ coinci- 
dence.’ Very well. “Edados, deer, and ADS dleph, bull; another 
coincidence, for Z\adgos is clearly far more similar to the Sanskrit 

? As an example of the complexities which these peculiarities entail, take a simple 
syllable such as «fp. In Hebrew, this can be spelt in at least eight different ways, 
the different sounds represented offering no material distinction to our ears. Kyt or 
«n@ would present sixteen alternatives! Thus in searching for the original of 4 
suspected word, one has to allow for a wearisome variety of possible spellings, before 
phonetic gee with an even greater multiplicity of forms, can be considered. 

* The ch of loch, ochone, etc. 

* Enc. Brit. xxi. 454. Several of these words are of Homeric re and 
like xpicos appear in a shape which shows that they had long ceased to be foreign. 
Thus 66érm is *ethun, and xirwv k’téneh, the latter transformed almost out of recog- 
nition into the Latin tunica. Olvos and yayin, whether borrowed from Phoenicia 
by Greece or adopted by both from a common unknown source, illustrate a note- 
worthy oe in the change of the Semitic yod into the Greek digamma. Now 
Hebrew dislikes the vau, especially as an initial letter ; while the Greeks, as we know 


discarded the digamma altogether. Coincidence ! 
5 I take Liddell and Scott, 8th edition, as the standard authority. 
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word for bull, rishibha! We find another truly surprising agreement 
in dvia, grief, distress, and 7}2% aniyydéh, wailing, moaning, from 
the verb dnéh, to moan. That in Homer the ota of the word is a 
long vowel, which later poets shortened, why, this can be no more 
than an added accident! Take another Homeric instance. For that 
mysterious bird, the avo7aia of Od. i. 320, we may choose between 
the derivations ava dmv, qu. through the chimney, and ava drrépas 
unseen (save the mark!); but we must not think of identifying it 
with the unclean fowl of Lev. xi. 19 and Deut. xiv. 18, 7D} andphah.® 
Quitting sarcasm, in Greek we have vécos, in Latin noceo ; in Hebrew, 
vay nish and DQ} ndésas, both meaning, to be ill. ‘Hdov7, pleasure ; 
will the reader accept \1y ‘ddan, to refresh oneself, with its deriva- 
tive ‘eden, joy (whence the famous Garden), or must he close his eyes 
and cling to the Sanskritic svad? Mdyazpa, a sword, ‘ evidently’ 
derived from pdyouat. But what of the identical m’khérd 7720, also 
a sword, which has nothing to do with udyouas, but comes from kir, — 
topierce? Not that wdyoua: need perplex us. We have mdché spp, 
as well as ndkhéh 73}, both signifying to smite, the second with the 
derivative makkah, a wound. Again, 04d, to be luxuriant ; taléh, 
noe, to be young, blooming. The root AAA of Daedalus means, we 
are told, to work cunningly ; déléh, 73, is to move to and fro, and 
its noun daléh, needlework. Todr, im, an ox, the Aramaic form of 
shor; Greek radpos. Shém, DY, a name; cfjua, onusiov. Pédra’, 812 
to rove, be wild; Latin ferus. Kdrar, 12, to run; curro. "Il, >%, 
turning, rolling, whence a oak (qu. something sound and strong) ; 
Greek 7AXw, sid¢w, and Latin tlex, the common oak of the Mediter- 
ranean. More important matter awaits attention, and I must not 
weary the reader by prolonging these identifications. If he be still 
unconvinced, will he reflect upon isthmus, and choose between the 
orthodox i@ua, a step, and DN!, wthméh, a noun from the verb 
yitham, to be lonely, or possibly ydthan, to stretch, extend. Which 
of the two is the more appropriate to a narrow neck of land, stretch- 
ing forth in isolation with the sea on its either hand ? 7” 


ITI. Names in GREEK aND Latin MyTuo.oey. 


Names such as Athena, Artemis, Apollo, Hera, Hermes, says Dr. 
Farnell, have no discovered affinities with Aryan speech groups.’ 
Naturally enough, for they all happen to be Semitic. But I would 
fain walk delicately here. I will assume that the preceding section 
has begotten no more than an incredulous admiration of a futile in- 


* A.V. ‘heron.’ It may be anything from a toa 

" Not to burden the page with uncouth lettering, T will will merely enumerate 
Bastheds, répavves, Odvaros, hp, (pos, copds, cpayh, xabapds, wadaids, %pxouat, gpalye, 
aprd(w with cos, lateo — turtur, aa among the —a for which simple Hebrew 
originals can be assigned. ve more at my disposal, and research 
extend the list indefinitely. 

* Enc. Brit. xii. 528. 
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genuity, and will strive to lay the foundations afresh. Taking what 
advantage I may, I will first profit by the admitted Semiticism of 
Kadmus, Kabeiri (gebher, man of might), and Adonis. It is not 
hypercriticism that prompts me to remark that the Hebrew spelling 
of the last name is not Adoni but Adhoni.® The importance of this 
will presently appear. Next, I must record the confession that the old 
equations Ouranos = Varuna, Hermes = Sarameyas, Athena= Ahana, 
were uncritically made and must be abandoned.’® So much for ex- 
ordium. Three names of the Greek mythology are of acknowledged 
Hebrew derivation; three others, to which a Sanskrit origin was 
confidently assigned twenty years ago, are once more cast into the 
arena of speculation. 
Take now the inexplicable miserable field mouse, who is thought to 
have bestowed a nickname on the glorious Apollo. Sminthos, a field 
mouse ; thence Apollo Smintheus,—but how or why, ingenuity itself 
has been powerless to conjecture. Turn to Hebrew, and we find n'y 
shminith, a lyre! Cadit quaestio. No doubt, in their bewilderment 
the later Greeks invoked the tiny fortuitous rodent, but until with 
them we derive @cds from Oéew, we need not seriously regard their 
etymology. Then for Ares, with all the ari-words, dpern, dpicros, ete., 
NW Grd, to be strong, courageous, should offer a sufficient explanation. 
Erebus, the place of darkness ; “erebh, 27, is the Hebrew for sunset, 
evening; and with or without good cause, Gesenius opportunely 
assigns a separate verb ‘arabh, to be black, to account for ‘orebh, raven. 
This surely places the derivation of Erebus beyond the possibility of 
question. Orcus, the abode of the Latin dead, may plausibly be attri- 
buted to garkah, 72%, the remote country. Themis is témim, DOR 
(root tam), perfection, integrity—the Egyptian Thmei. For Hermes, 
"dram, héram, DW, 079, to be exalted, do not seem inappropriate. 
Helios is not far removed from ‘aliyéh, my, the upper heaven; 
nor does ¢’shi‘ah nym, salvation, deliverance, appear too fanciful a 
derivation for Theseus. : 
Hera and Herakles may be treated jointly. In the accepted view, 
the Queen of Heaven is dismissed with a helpless query, while the hero 
whom she pursued with such relentless malignity is explained, on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle, as her ‘ glory.’ Chird, nyn, nobility, 
may be ventured as the source of Hera’s name;'' and Herakles is 
chira plus chayil'? 599 valour ; Chira-Chayil, Nobility-Valour. Chayil 
again, with the aleph preformative, may be suggested as the key to 
Achilles ; but this needs a brief explanation. The aleph preformative 
is fairly common in Hebrew words. It is added sometimes as an inten- 
sive, sometimes for the sake of euphony. Now there are six con- 
sonants in the alphabet, B, G, D, K (kaph), P and T (tau), which are 
° The daleth has no © Ene. Brit. loc. cit. 


dagesh. 
" He and cheth, which closely resemble each other in form, constantly interchange. 
2 The a is very short. 
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aspirated when they stand in the body of a word, but drop 
the aspirate when they form its initial letter. Bearing these two 
peculiarities in mind, the reader may revert to the name Adoni, spelt in 
Hebrew Adhoni. If, as some suppose, this word is formed from din 
(judgment) by the addition of the aleph intensive and the aspiration of 
the daleth, it would mean the Very Just. Similarly, Achilles would 
mean the Very Brave. And now for Athena. Most persons have 
heard of the tanaim, the learned Rabbis who received their sobriquet 
from ténah, 728, to study. Prefix the intensive and aspirate the tau, 
and we get A-thana, Athena, the Very Wise. What is her favourite 
epithet? TAavedis, the Clear-eyed. In yAaveds we see gélach, 
nj, to reveal.'* The Most Wise Goddess of the Revealing Eyes ! 

I trench on dangerous ground. What happens if we intensify Baal ? 
Not Abhaal, as it chances, for Baal is an exception to a by no means 
universal rule, and remains without the aspirate in all its compounds. 
Therefore—I speak in trepidation—if the old suggestion should after all 
prove right and Apollo be the Graecised Baal, we should not expect to 
see the aspirate in his first consonant. Adhoni could not be exactly 
reproduced, for Greek knows no dh; but for the other, there was 
nothing to prevent Aphollo, if the aspirate had been needed. The 
point is a small one, but not without its value.'* 

Artemis must be reserved for a future occasion, with Aphrodite, 
Bacchus and others. Before concluding this section, however, I may 
advert to Zeus, whom our philologists unite in deriving from the Sans- 
krit div, bright. I do not doubt the ultimate correctness of this theory ; 
but why omit the direct source of the name, , ziv, splendour, bright- 
ness #5 Dies too of course ; and as for Jupiter, now that the Dyaus- 
pitar of our schooldays has fallen into neglect, may we not consider 
Ziv-peter (198 that which first opens), Opener of the Golden Light ?'* 

The following section will deal with other mythological names in a 
fashion which scepticism itself will find it hard to criticise. 

IV. Taz Reapine or THE Myrus. 


Bellerophon, slayer of the Belleros ! 

Who or what was the Belleros? The late Max Miiller laboured his 
way through pages of sterile erudition to trace the creature to its lair in 
the Sanskrit varvara, whence he inferred a fearsome forest monster, 
shaggy and uncouth.'’ We, his wiser pupils, have ceased to speculate 
about these frivolous fairy stories. Bellerophon was a man who killed 


* Whence too, I suspect, Sir Galahad. 
'* Baal is spelt ByL, and the phonetic value of the atn is still the subject of specu 


na Bresslau, of the yellow colour. From the same root we have 
, gold, ight. 
“ Or, Firstborn of the Golden Light. It must ever be borne in mind that these 
iiaiicanien ‘Sees Baws abt dhoranes deamon ieee niic Mode, lak 
names, own to uk ight be 
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a wolf, belike; or the sun dispersing a thunder-cloud, or haply the 
lightning cleaving a tree. No doubt but we are the people and wisdom 
shall die with us! 

There never was a Belleros, save perhaps in the erafty intention 
of the mythopoet, who loved to baffle the uninitiated by clothing his 
parables in a deep disguise. He did his work only too cleverly. There 
never was a Belleros. Réphd, 82, means to heal; rdéphd, a physi- 
cian ; and Bellerophon is Baal-Rapho, Apollo-Raphael, God the Healer, 
one of the many brethren of the divine Aesculapius. 

Naturally, he is the son of Glaucus, the Revealer, and Eurymede, 
Reverent Knowledge. In the latter name, -mede is maddd’, v7, 
knowledge, science ; from ydda‘ to know (foléa). Eury- I attribute 
to mY: ir’Gh,'* reverence, though the obvious ‘ broad’ would do nearly 
as well. The reader must understand that we are dealing, not with an 
unconscious language evolution, but with deliberate and skilful myth 
manufacture ; and the paronomasia or pun has ever been in high favour 
in the religious terminology of the Orient. This is a consideration of 
the highest importance, and mythologists are wasting their time until 
they appreciate and allow for it.'* Thus the double entente of sipis 
and #r’éh is not false etymology, but intentional word-play. Glaucus’ 
own myth will become intelligible when we have done with Bellerophon, 

In his encounter with the dread Chimaera, Bellerophon bestrides 
the spirited Pegasus, a steed bestowed upon him by Athena. Does the 
symbolism of the horse require elucidation? The reader is aware that 
the Horse—even in modern convention the friend of man—is ever the 
vehan of the promised Saviour, from the Hindu Kalki and the Persian 
Sosiosh down to the Conqueror of the Apocalypse.” Macaulay's 
schoolboy will tell us that throughout mythology the animal is asso- 
ciated with two natural objects, Water and the Sun. Who has not 
heard of the Horses whom the kings of Judah dedicated to the Sun 
In the Vedas, the Sun is addressed as a horse, and Surya, like Phoebus, 
drives a horsed chariot. Among the Romans, the horse was sacred to 
the celestial Mars, and even in Scandinavia he was worshipped as a 
symbol of Odin.” As for water, Poseidon produced the first horse by 
striking the earth with his trident : a courtesy reciprocated by Pegasus, 
who created the spring Hippocrene with a blow of his hoof. Poseidon 
Hippios, Neptune Equestris—and so forth down to the white ses 
horses of Kingsley.” 

'® In Hebrew, yod and vau interchange freely. 


* There are several instances of paronomasia in the Gospels as undetected. 
The Peter-Rock example is familiar, but its true intricacy has never explained. 
rtite. 


It is quadri- or even quinquepa: 
* Siddhartha rode a magic horse when he fled from Kapila. When he reached 


Gaya, it ascended . <0 and became a divinity. 
12 


xxiii. 1 
* Horse-worship eid to be implied in the Phoenician name nop ny Zne. Bib. 


2116. 
* Even ologically, trros, ey de or , agua (!), Iauk, the Arabian horse god, 


Tacchus, the rain god, &c. 
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Now it is a well-established scientific fact that we receive light from 
the sun, while, as a matter of common domestic knowledge, water is our 
chief cleansing agent. From physical light and physical cleansing to 
interior illumination and interior purification is too short a step to 
baulk even the most timid. Let us not therefore be dismayed with any 
amazement when we discover that Pegasus, the gift of Divine Wisdom, 
is neither yy, spring, nor 7nyos, stout,** but pegdch MPR, the Behold- 
ing of God !?* Blessed are the PuRE in heart, for they shall sux God. 

So the Divine Healer, mounted on Purity-Enlightenment, fares 
forth to do battle with the Chimaera, the enemy of miserable mankind : 

A monster sent from heaven, not human-born, 

With head of lion and a serpent’s tail, 

And body of a goat; and from her mouth 

There issued flames of fiercely burning fire.” 
Of all the strange tricks that fate has played upon ignorance, none 
surely is more marvellous than that which has transformed one of the 
grimmest realities of human life into a synonym for an illusionary 
impossibility. For the Chimaera takes her name from chamar 1h, 
to burn, glow, with its derivative or relative, chemdah, lust. And in 
her triple constitution are plainly symbolised the lion-like strength 
and cruelty and the dragon-like fieriness and ferocity of goatish 
Concupiscence.”” 

Does this convince, or must we heap Pelion on Ossa ? Come then ; 
Bellerophon’s encounter with the Chimaera is preceded by a passage 
with Queen Antaea, who tempts him as Potiphar’s wife tempted 
Joseph, and with equal ill success. Antaea is Anahita, the Babylonian 
Aphrodite, whom the Jews called chemdath nashim, Lust of Women ; 
the Chimaera thus re-appearing in her Hebrew nickname. She is also 
called Stheneboea,—satan, hostile, c@évos, strength, and ba‘u, vehe- 
ment desire. That this is more than speculation, we can demonstrate 
by turning to her masculine syzygy Antaeus, the giant whom Herakles 
slew. The hero had lost his Horses, and in his search for them 
wandered into the country of Hylaea—irn, Matter—where he found 
them in the possession of no less:a personage than the Echidna herself, 
the mother of the Chimaera. Echidna, achidhé "yn, that which is 
knotted together, a riddle ; the involution of spirit in matter. After 


* Not that either pun is accidental. They probably omapetet the name, though 
they do not disclose its meaning. The fertilityand resource of the mythopoets were 


extraordinary. 

*® Bresslau’s Dictiona . Pdgdch, to open the eyes (ot the blind, “+ ony 
used in Gen. iii. 5, 7: es shall be opened and ye shall be as gods’ ; 
again in xxi. 19: ‘God on leat Gy ean eal she saw—a Well of Water.” aes 


is a development of Glaucus. He is necessarily the gift of Athena, for in ~ 
Oriental doctrine sin is error, and ignorance is its ultimate source. 
% liad vi. 211 ff. Lord Derby’s translation. 


* Perseus, when he kills the Medusa, is not mounted ; has the ad- 
vantage of a steed (note the wings) when he attacks the For this 


and for every er detail there are 
© iis steed te & similar relation to the Sphinx (her daughter) to that which 
isoas tous te Deaeens The Sphinx’s own true secret may now be partly discerned. 
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rendering her due service, scil. after subjection to the discipline of 
material incarnation, Herakles recovers his steeds. Thereafter he 
meets Antaeus, who dwelt in the land of Libya,—lébh 29, the heart as 
the seat of passion; lib-ido.” All who passed through his territory 
were forced to wrestle with him. Herakles found that he redoubled 
his strength every time that he touched his Mother Earth, and that 
he could conquer him only by holding him aloft in the air. Must I 
insult the reader’s intelligence with the exegesis ? Indulgence does 
not lessen but reduplicates the power of lust, and to overcome it we 
must do as Herakles did and elevate the passion! The bones of those 
whom the giant slew were strewn about the plain, and of their skulls 
he built an altar to his father Poseidon. Even in its base physical 
expression, Love claims a divine parentage. All must wrestle with 
its terrible earthly reflect, but those whom it masters are sacrificed, and 
their remains furnish forth a mournful monument to Purity. 

Return now to Glaucus, and read how he despised the power of 
Aphrodite and refused to allow his horses to breed. He fed them 
on human flesh, to make them spirited and warlike ; but the Goddess 
caused them to drink of Water from a sacred well, and, seized with 
madness, they turned upon their master and tore him to pieces. The 
reader may decipher the legend for himself, though it contains a deeper 
meaning than he may even now suspect. 


However distasteful my conclusions to preconceived opinion, 
however abhorrent their implications to the comparative mythology 
of the day, I submit that their substantial correctness is beyond the 
possibility of cavil. That all my Hebrew derivations are right, I do 
not assert; but unless we deny all cumulative effect to evidence and 
forthwith enthrone Coincidentia Furens as the presiding deity of 
seience, they cannot all be wrong. As for the interpretation of the 
myths, if the reader will consider the accurate dovetailing of every 
name, Athena, Glaucus, Eurymede, Bellerophon, Pegasus, Chimaera, 
Echidna, Antaea, Stheneboea, Antaeus, Herakles, Hylaea, Libya, as 
well as the exact application of every circumstance, from the donor 
of Pegasus and the tripartite composition of the monster down to 
the earth-redoubled strength of the giant and the vengeance of 
Aphrodite on Glaucus, he will hardly hesitate to tender the long 
overdue apology to Byblian Philo. 

Ray Kwyiexr. 


* The Chimaera dwelt in Lycia; luach, the tablets of the heart ? lot 
be quite explicit. I do not suggest that these are the derivations of the at fort 
seneetehiet Con meptnyen qeeted Haan saree nrP Ney Hetb 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK IN THE 
LIGHT OF TRUTH 


Gustav Freyrae is one of the greatest novelists and poets of the 
middle decades of the last century. He is distinguished alike as 
dramatist, novelist, and poet ; but in addition he is in himself a most 
striking figure in literary history. He was born in the year 1816, 
so that he hopes in three years’ time, on the 18th of July 1916, to 
celebrate his hundredth birthday. This date will be a great festival 
in Germany, for Freytag has many claims to commemoration, 
besides his ripe and full years. 

His literary career began early ; in 1846 he published his first play, 
Die Valentine, and, passing by his other plays, in 1858 the famous 
comedy Die Journalisten. appeared, and in 1859 a collected edition 
of his dramatic works. 

From 1847 to 1870 he was the acting editor of the Grenzboten, the 
‘Blackwood ’ of Germany; but soon after this date his direct con- 
nexion with the journalistic world seems to have ceased. 

He has taken part in public life, and was a deputy in the North 
German Reichstag. He proved his patriotism in the Franco-German 
War. 

In this country he is best known for his two great novels Soll und 
Haben and Die verlorene Handschrift. But he has made himself a 
name in many other fields besides that of the long novel. All 
through his life he has been keenly interested in historical study, and 
has written many critical papers, as well as historical sketches and 
plays. The complete edition of his works fills twenty-two volumes. 

Such a notable figure would surely be the friend of princes. Yet 
the incidental references to the Emperor Frederick and his Consort 
contained in his love-letters astounded the reading public of Germany. 

Freytag’s novels do predominantly deal with the German city 
patriciate of the provinces, with whom he evidently feels most 
sympathy. Whether he has ever been the intimate friend of Royalty 
or simply repeats popular aspersions on the Princess Royal, it is 
premature to judge. 

The Empress was English to the core, and a propagandist of 
English ideas. It was thought she had no proper appreciation of 
her German home, and her intluence on her son was therefore thought 
to be detrimental. All of this was common tattle ;. the new feature 
was to find it apparently confirmed by.such a well-known representa- 
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tive of German thought, such a veteran of literature as Gustay 
Freytag. 

Professor G. A. Leinhaas contributed an article to the German 
review Nord und Siid, in order to repudiate these attacks on the 
Empress, with whom he was on intimate terms, being even en- 
trusted with the drawing of her will. It is a debt due to the 
Empress personally to rehabilitate her in the eyes of the two 
countries that owed her allegiance. Whilst she lived, it was 
her longing to unite the best in England and Germany that made 
her unpopular in the eyes of her adoptive countrymen ; now that 
she has passed away, her memory should at the least not awaken 
any more rancour ; and, in the interests of Anglo-German friend- 
ship, it has been thought well to reproduce Professor Leinhaas’ 
article for English readers. 

8. Srer. 


Wuen the Empress Frederick in 1893 took up her permanent 
residence in her newly built castle, Friedrichshof, I was asked — 
to heip her in re-arranging her art collections and books. This 
commission soon developed into an honorary confidential post, 
which took me up to the date of the Empress’s death almost 
daily into Friedrichshof, when I used to work in collaboration 
with her Majesty for such time as was necessary. I had had 
former relations with her and Emperor Frederick in my previous 
position on the staff of the Kénigliches Kunstgewerbe Museum 
at Berlin, which had emanated from them ; and in 1883 Emperor 
Frederick had honoured me with an invitation to travel in his 
suite from Spain to Genoa. 

This almost daily occupation at Friedrichshof gave me the 
opportunity of discussing events as they arose. As I was not an 
official, but absolutely independent, her Majesty the Empress used 
to discuss matters in conversation which lay outside my proper 
duties at the Castle. The confidence which she placed in me, 
and proved—amongst other evidences—by dictating her last will 
to me, was well founded, for to the present day I have kept 
silent ; although the proofs were in my hands, that most of the 
virulent accusations and slanders, all the vehement prejudice 
against our Emperor’s mother had no basis, save in the unre- 
strained exaggerations of certain hostile circles. My many years 
of nearly daily intercourse and work with the Empress afforded 
me material for study of her real character, which was so utterly 
different from what current opinion represented it. It may be 
suggested that I am panegyrizing those who gave me my bread 
and butter. That is quite untrue; I never got a penny from my 
honorary position, never sought any thanks for it in any shape, 
and after the Empress’s death, retired, and had no ambitions to 
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serve. But circumstances may arise in which reticence is a crime. 
They have arisen. 

Lately I received a book entitled Gustav Freytag: Letters 
to his Wife. I pass by the six hundred pages of love letters 
from this septuagenarian. I only want to pillory the extraordinary 
aversion in which Gustav Freytag holds all the German rulers 
and their consorts referred to in his letters. No Socialist could be 
more denunciatory or vituperative. 

But the repeated abuse of the Empress Frederick, drawn 
like a crimson thread through all the letters of the years 1887 
and 1888, transgresses every limit. Noteworthy, even great 
poets and journalists may still cherish unreasonable prejudices. 
Princes regard it as a part of their duties to bestow honours and 
marks of favour on men and women whose works give them a 
claim to general recognition, and invite them to Court, grant 
orders and titles, or write autograph letters at celebrations or 
jubilees, &c. Also princes very much enjoy meeting witty 
people, or having expert opinion on events of great import. It 
is also true that the Crown Prince Frederick William permitted 
Gustav Freytag the journalist to see his private diaries, and 
thus gradually a confidential friendship was created between 
them. If therefore a man, honoured by the Crown Prince and 
his Consort, and loaded with honours (which, by themselves, 
contributed largely to enhance the fame that Gustav Freytag’s 
writings earned in Germany and abroad), represents himself as 
a devoted friend of one party, and for the other expresses nothing 
but loathing and contempt—securus iudicat orbis. 

Apparently, it is the vocation of the divinely graced poet 
to exalt our popular idols—as happened with Queen Luise. 
Emperor Frederick, the beloved of Germany, the victorious 
general, the cultured and artistic Prince—and afterwards the 
wearer of the martyr’s laurels—surely had some claim to homage 
from our intellectual giants, amongst whom, no doubt, Gustav 
Freytag is ranked. We Germans, idealists and enthusiasts, 
require such ideal figures even on earth, and inspire ourselves 
by them. But what does Gustav Freytag say in his letters? 
We find a caricature of ‘ Unser Fritz’; he is represented as an 
armchair hero, a weakling, not even capable of judging for him- 
self. We read in one letter: ‘Emperor Frederick had a petty, 
Old-Franconian churchiness; he was a romantic character, and, 
under the sway of a devotee, might have become a fanatic. This 
flabbiness often exhausted the irreligious Victoria’s patience, 
and exposed him to mistreatment.’ 

Again, speaking of the death of Normann, the Court marshal, 
‘The loss most affected poor Emperor Frederick, to whom the 
Crown Princess had attached him for the sake of somebody 
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else. . . . For with Normann perished the confidant of this poor 
gentleman, who pined away after that date.’ 

I will now consider some of Gustav Freytag’s most savage 
imputations on the Empress Frederick. This was an easy game 
to play, for many others had for long taken up their cudgels 
against the ‘ Englishwoman.’ 

Gustav Freytag shall speak for himself in his own words, so 
that my readers may form their own estimates of this ‘ patriot’ 
and ‘intellectual leader.’ I will then add some remarks as to 
what the real incidents were; of these he received reports 
circuitously from Stosch, Normann and others, and was not a 
direct witness. 

No doubt the first impulse to his vilifications, especially of 
Empress Frederick, is to be sought in the poet’s wounded 
vanity. He felt that the Empress’s keen eye had seen through 
him, and he was not happy when she was near. He was 
also piqued that she no longer wrote to him directly, but 
through her chamberlain. Hence Gustav Freytag was unwilling 
for the Dowager Empress to come to Wiesbaden (where he 
lived), for fear he would no longer receive the same respect from 
her. This is what he says: 

The idea struck me—ought I to send Mme. Victoria a condolence card? 
I felt disinclined, for I was very dissatisfied with her. It is not abso- 
lutely essential What I have to say of the dead man I owe the public, 
rather ion the widow; and lately she has only written to me through 
Seckendorf, Lastly, I can find a selfish reason for the more convenient 
course of silence. If I once again play an obbligato motif of subservience 
and devotion she might, possibly, recollect in her isolation and grief that 
in better days I was also one of her chosen friends. The result might be 
an inconvenient summons, or an interview at Wiesbaden on her way to 
cepeeent. So I will follow the counsel of idleness, and not exercise my 
sty 

This is the attitude of this good friend of the Imperial pair. 
Better is yet to come : 

One of my congratulatory telegrams was from Friedrichskron, from 
Widow Victoria. Rather anxious and unwelcome. It means that the 
Empress is currying favour with me again; that she is going to stay in 
Germany, and will go to Wiesbaden. Evidently she has embezzled my last 
letter to Emperor Frederick. 


Anyone, seeing this, must shake his head and ponder: Is 
this the man who once gave us such notable books? It might 
be assumed that this septuagenarian verse-writer had, through 
his chronic eroticism, become weak in the head; there is only 
one other explanation. To gain the favour of his adored ‘ Ilse,’ 
he played the part of the man who could discredit the great 
on earth at will. An Empress Frederick, the Princess Royal 
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of England, had but one desire, to coquet with the septua- 
genarian writer Gustav Freytag, ‘the phrase-maker and 
twaddler,’ as he dubs himself in his own letters. The ignorance 
of the man may be gauged by his speaking of the Empress 
Frederick’s ‘ isolation’; considering the lively intercourse that 
illustrious lady had with her many relatives and countless men 
of position. How often were the rooms in that roomy castle 
packed with guests up to the very attics! Old acquaintances 
who frequented the Imperial Court, ecclesiastics, diplomats, 
scholars, artists—all lodged at the castle. Daily, almost, guests 
—princes and others—came and went. That was her ‘ isola- 
tion’! This is proof manifest that Gustav Freytag had no 
authentic information of what went on at Empress Frederick’s 
court, but only acted on second-hand gossip. 

Even the grant of a noble order, probably obtained through 
the Empress Frederick, on the day before the Emperor’s death, 
when the relations between her and the poet were still un- 
strained, only earns this casual comment on her: ‘I am very 
much afraid the widow is again playing a doubtful hand.’ 

And, on another page, we read that the Empress has com- 
missioned him, through Baroness Stockmar, to be so kind as to 
set down in writing his memories of the dear late Emperor, his 
personal relations with him, his opinion and estimate of him, 
and send it to the poor widow. He says: 


In the same way her mother, the Queen of England, when Prihce Albert 
was hunted to death, made an ancestral cult out of him, and tried to 
glor'‘v him in black and white, publishing book after book. Her daughter 
has her own reasons for retaining the expressions of homage under her 
own control. The request is very tedious and disturbing and unpleasant. 
I cannot do this task twice over, nor quite as the widow wishes it ; so I will 
get help, and send a part in the shape of a letter of condolence to the 
Empress. But this letter will bring her to Wiesbaden for the winter. And 
that would be very tedious. Always keep aloof from our lords... . 


This letter makes it clear that the Empress wanted to collect 
the memories of Emperor Frederick’s former good friends, 
amongst whom, no doubt, Gustav Freytag ranked, but; per- 
sonally, to have nothing to do with him. So she sent her offer, 
indirectly, through Baroness Stockmar. 

In all these extracts from Freytag’s letters his anxiety is 
evident lest the Empress might stay one winter in Wiesbaden, 
where he lived, and possibly treat him, the vaunted poet, as a 
negligible quantity. Elsewhere he thus expresses this dread : 
‘The letter to the Empress is still on my nerves. I should not 
like her to come to Wiesbaden,’ &c. This is how the former 
‘confidant’ and ‘friend’ of the Imperial pair writes! Does it 
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not sound purely sardonic when at the end of the editor’s preface 
to the letters we read : 


In three years Gustav Freytag, a man very much alive, celebrates his 
hundredth birthday. Monuments will be put up to him, and, probably, 
his memory, his effigy, will be haloed with a pageant of homages, which 
he himself could well ward off. When we understand him aright, the 
citizens of Germany should first examine themselves, whether they are 
justified and can stand in the clear blue eyes of their best champion. 


Anyone who wishes to judge the Empress Frederick fairly 
must always keep in view that she was an Englishwoman, if 
not by her parents, still by her training and all her impressions 
from her cradle onwards. The English never lose their nation- 
ality, and conserve their English minds into old age; national 
pride requires this. Germans are very different in this respect, 
and easily ape any other nationality. It would be wrong to deny 
to an English princess what we presume as obvious in our 
German princesses; on a foreign throne they are expected to 
remain absolutely German. As an instance, suppose the present 
Empress of Russia, a Hessian princess, did in her new country, 
at the Russian Court, insist on German surroundings, manners 
and speech ; we, in Germany, should think this was quite right, 
and praise her for it. Why should we then be so hostile to an 
English princess? Surely, enough German princesses have sat 
on foreign thrones, and still do; also English princesses on 
German thrones. The Empress Frederick was English, and 
remained such to her death. I must, however, expressly insist 
on this—that she loved her new country with a full heart, and 
always strove to work for it. I admit at once that in Germany 
she often gave an impression of preferring England to her new 
home, but those who stood nearer knew that this idea was false. 
The contradiction is explained by the fact—and I lay great 
weight on the point and insist on it—that the Empress in con- 
versation was always on the side of persons or parties absent. 
In Germany she had not words enough in laudation of England ; 
in England she exalted everything German in every way, and 
as a model for all things. Her great innate feeling for justice, 
coupled with contradictoriness, gave the key to her peculiar 
manner of calling for justice to the absent, and often exagger- 
atedly defending them ; and this implied a rare nobility of heart 
and mind. 

The Empress Frederick, as Queen Victoria’s eldest child, was 
not merely an English princess, but had the title of the Princess 
Royal, with special privileges; and she felt she was the first 
princess of a mighty Empire with an ancient history ; this pride 
never left her. When the Princess Royal of England married 
the heir to the Prussian throne, in some departments England was 
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more advanced than Prussia—e.g. in public health and prosperity, 
in the women’s question, and, especially, in industrial art; and 
the one aim of the Crown Princess, as she then was, was to intro- 
duce into Germany all that was good and excellent in her own 
home. Her hurry to lade the older and higher English culture, 
with which she was impregnated, on to the German people often 
put her in a false light. 

Proof of this incentive is afforded by the numberless charitable 
institutes bearing her name for the improvement and raising of 
the standard of women. She had under her sway forty-two 
charitable institutes, most of which she founded and regularly 
subsidized. And, in the realm of hospital work in the broadest 
sense, the Empress Frederick was more experienced than most 
women. 

The work she did and incited in these departments in Prussia 
alone should, at all events, receive its meed of gratitude. 
Possibly some qualified and brave pen may be found to do justice 
by these deserts : for courage is needed to stem such a flood of 
unjust prejudice. 

The Empress Frederick was also the model of a good mother, 
and splendid manager. It should not be forgotten that she 
supervised the education of her children in a noteworthy way, 
and with enlightenment, it might be said, good bourgeois sense. 
And how she, as the mistress, understood cooking; how every- 
thing glinted cleanliness and order in the remotest corners of her 
castle. Her plain, simple dress proved her freedom from per- 
sonal ostentation. From early morn to late at night she was 
indefatigably busy; she was astonishingly fresh and of iron 
energy, never allotting herself one moment’s rest. Only Gustav 
Freytag opines otherwise. He writes ‘ She lacked, talented as 
she was, just the qualities that lend a woman value in a difficult 
position—steadfastness and strength.’ Mere spitefulness. 

In every field of human knowledge she was at home—theo- 
logy, philosophy, history, literature, archaeology, art, ethnology, 
economy, and sanitation. Seldom had a princess such world- 
wide knowledge as she. She had even read carefully through 
heavy economic literature. She was her own architect and 
gardener. Her creation, Vriedrichshof, shows she was at home 
in the broad domain of art pure and applied. Kronberg, the 
old castle she restored, and the civic church there also prove her 
pious insight into the older style of building. Her talent for 
painting and sculpture might also be mentioned. These multiple 
gifts enabled the Empress Frederick to incite and further 
enterprise in every direction. 

It is said and written that she was a dreaded, heartless 
woman. Such a statement makes anyone who knew her inti- 
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mately smile. Her face might sometimes, when she had reason 
for irritation, take on sharp, sour lines; but, in her heart, she 
was always kindly and gentle. She spoke out her mind quite 
bluntly if she differed, but listened very patiently when diver. 
gent views were expressed. Often I freely gave vent to my 
own opposite opinions, yet there was never the least tacit strife 
between us during all the long years of my work at Friedrichshof, 

During the severe conflicts which raged in the year of the 
three Emperors inside the Imperial camp of the Crown Prince 
(later the Emperor), it was no wonder that the Empress Fred- 
erick had to lay aside the ideals of her youth, and her own happy 
time as Crown Princess, whilst she was wrestling with her heavy 
trials and engaged in carrying out her newly inherited duties. 

When in her stately dowager home she had recovered philo- 
sophic calm and otium cum dignitate, her frame of mind was 
once again as merry and flexible as in the happy days of her 
life. She condoned the frailties and errors of men when she 
could, and always managed to turn to view their good sides. 
She would never allow anything derogatory to be said of anyone 
in her presence. As she grew older her construing of men and 
things became ever milder. Naturally enough, life brought with 
it its kicks and rebuffs; still, such incidents only temporarily 
damped her spirits. She possessed a humane kindliness. - In 
the whole region of the Taunus (where the castle was situated) 
hardly a man was to be found who had not felt the charm 
of her gentleness, if only in the manner of her greeting. She 
had a warm heart, too, for the poor and simple: ‘I wish that 
hundreds of thousands of poor folk were infinitely better off 
than they are,’ she once said. 

Life in the castle was animated by a noble, loving, lofty 
tone ; and the Empress was on this same footing with her atten- 
dants. Everyone had plenty to do, as the mistress gave many 
orders ; but the manner of command had a compelling sweetness 
which made the work a pleasure. 

Inapplicable, too, as so much else, are the censures on the 
Empress Frederick as being too thrifty. Her property and her 
annual income have been considerably overstated, and the 
demands on her purse from all quarters were boundless. The 
inheritance of the Duchess of Galliera was very much less than 
was generally thought, and was used to build the castle. All 
day long begging-letters filtered in from all parts of the German 
Empire. If a father of a family died, or illness set in, a plea 
for help was posted to this illustrious lady. It was hard to 
make a selection. Then, too, the imperial state of the Court 
and castle, the constant visiting, made further inroads. There 
were also large grants for donations and appliances for the 
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numerous charitable and éducative institutes under the protec- 
torate of the Empress, the outlay for formal gifts to the regi- 
ments of which she was a nominal colonel, for churches, for 
sudden claims of poverty, travel, and so forth. It required real 
talent to keep pace with all these requisitions. And all of this 
concerned merely the administration of the palace and the 
treasurer who was responsible for the sufficiency of the annual 
income. Then the Empress regarded it as a duty sometimes 
to set the example of an economical life. 

In politics the Empress Frederick had one wish at heart, 
and worked ceaselessly to fulfil it—to bring England and 
Germany into the closest touch, the very problem on which the 
great statesmen of both countries are now at work. To her deep 
regret, all her efforts were in vain. 

In the so-called revelations of Gustav Freytag I find hints 
at bad blood between our present Emperor and his mother. 
This requires some elucidation. If ever they were seriously at 
cross-purposes, it was naturally when the present Emperor 
ascended the throne. After the death of Emperor Frederick 
the Empress had, at one blow, to abandon all her projects, hopes 
and wishes ; her life-work up to that date, her preparation for 
Imperial duties had fall gone frustrate. With her Imperial 
crown she lost all the power of it; and this, together with the 
death of a loved husband, was a severe test for so ambitious a 
princess. 

But it was in the nature of things that all the power of 
the Imperial and Royal house should at once pass to her eldest 
son, so that she seemed to become his subject, like anyone else. 
If, for instance, the Empress Frederick merely wished to take 
over the patronage of an exhibition she had to ask leave of the 
head of the house. It is easy to understand that acquiescence 
in circumstances so utterly changed took some time.  Siill, 
gradually, a kind of philosophic judgment won the upper hand, 
and the friction lessened yearly, so that it can be asserted that 
in the latter years of the Empress the hearty sympathy between 
mother and son was renewed. There are countless proofs of 
this, and even more eye-witnesses. The Emperor has availed 
himself of every possible opportunity of doing honour to his 
Imperial mother, to distinguish her and fulfil her many wishes. 

Even her love of her husband, the Emperor Frederick, has 
sometimes been impugned, quite unjustly. In the home of the 
Crown Prince (as he then was) there always reigned an atmo- 
sphere of true affectionate family life. The sunny, joyous kind- 
liness of ‘ Unser Fritz’ in the circle of his nearest always worked 
for happy domesticity. His wife tended the sickbed and sacri- 
ficed herself day and night for over a year; and this is testi- 
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mony enough to her faithful attitude. How often has the 
Empress reminded me of the happy days by her husband’s side! 
Every article that ever belonged to Emperor Frederick, or that 
he used, every line he wrote, even pencil-notes in his hand- 
writing, or a date, was dear to her. 

Compare with this literal account (as known to most of us 
older men) of the relations between Crown Prince Frederick 
William and his ‘ Vicky’ the manner in which Gustav Freytag, 
out of unfriendliness, distorts these true family feelings. He 
takes hold of some petty misunderstanding or passing irritation 
at Emperor Frederick’s sickbed, swells it out into a dramatic 
scene, only, of course, in order to point some malice at the 
Empress. 

But it is not only because the Englishwoman was hated in 
the Empress Frederick that she is grossly libelled even after 
her death; there is also this strong motive—that she is not 
forgiven for the English doctor, Mackenzie. The painful inci- 
dents at Emperor Frederick’s sickbed preceded by some years 
the beginning of my long occupation at Friedrichshof. I will 
therefore deal with them briefly. The truth is that the Empress 
Frederick had a high esteem for the merit of German doctors, 
with whom she collaborated in so many affairs. But she one 
day observed ‘ Mackenzie had such a charming manner with 
invalids, and puts heart into them; and this did the poor 
Emperor so much good that he would not give him up.’ She 
had no great expectations from the operation ; and even Gustav 
Freytag in his letters admits that the operation was a matter 
of life and death: at the best the voice would have been per- 
manently lost. Mackenzie recognised very well that in any 
event the Crown Prince longed to ascend the throne (Gustav 
Freytag speaks of this wish, with his trick of insinuating his 
own motives, as ‘the morbid craving for the splendour of 
majesty’), and so Mackenzie conducted his treatment so as to 
avoid the dangerous operation. The blame for those regrettable 
events in the sickroom of the Martyr-Emperor (magnified out 
of all proportion) cannot fairly and properly be laid on the 
Empress Frederick. Imagine the attendant facts without pre- 
conceptions. An Emperor sick to death on the bed of pain, 
without the use of his voice, only capable weakly and laboriously 
of handing hurriedly scrawled notes to those who surround him. 
Such a situation in itself gave rise to countless misunderstand- 
ings and difficulties which excited the patient. Thus it came 
about that the circle at the bedside, harassed by incessant 
anxiety, long watches, overworked and otherwise ruffled, might 
well now and then have differences of opinion, as in similar cases 
would happen in any family; they need not be taken seriously. 
Then think of the superhuman load of work cast on the Empress 
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Frederick at this wretched time. Outside the door of the illus- 
trious invalid might be heard the impatience of those who, 
directly or indirectly, hoped to exert influence on the wearer of 
the Imperial Crown. Then the administration of the unavoid- 
able duties of State, a coming and going of men in high rank— 
statesmen, military officers, doctors, and crowds of others. Once 
the Empress told me, talking of this dreadful time, ‘I nearly 
went mad then.’ 

Thus the Empress Frederick during her lifetime—like so 
many great princesses—had to suffer from many false judg- 
ments and wicked whispers, all utterly baseless. Now and 
then she expressed a wish that I might write an article to refute 
these injurious and untrue allegations; but the apprehension of 
provoking reprisals and a sensation in the Press always made 
her recall the desire. 

There is some satisfaction in that, when time enough has 
gone by, the Empress Frederick will be estimated more justly 
than she now is. Possibly, of the generation of the Emperor 
and Empress Frederick some few survive who have remained 
faithful to the luckless Imperial Consorts, and are valiant enough 
to storm the wall of prejudice and to reinstate for public acknow- 
ledgment and admission their many good and noble qualities 
and services. 

Amongst the many straws, however, which blow the way of 
a better understanding between Englishmen and Germans, this 
consideration counts: that there should be an end of the be- 
smirching, even beyond the grave, of the Princess Royal whom 
England honours. And be it not forgotten that behind the 
Empress Frederick there stands the people of England, who 
accept the insults levied against her as against themselves. 

And to us Germans the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
in healthier days were a symbol of freer thinking and the spirit 
of progress ; and hence gave hope to all their friends of a growth 
of freedom. 

It should be remembered that the Empress Frederick died 
of the same incalculable disease (only in another form) as her 
illustrious husband. She endured like a martyr, with rare 
magnanimity and self-repression. Never did a cry of pain pass 
her lips; she suffered fearful torment with the greatest patience 
and resignation. For two whole years this dreadful fight with 
the horrible illness lasted. So let this Queen rest at last, after 
a life full of activity, replete with good; a life of toil and work, 
of cruel blows from fate and bitter disappointment. The great 
things that she willed to do in her station are her desert, 
unaffected by their failure or success. 

G. A. LEINHAAS. 
4R2 
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LIBERALISM AND NATIONAL MILITARY 
SERVICE 


At this time, when Liberalism is seen to be preparing to mobilise 
its forces to resist the adoption by this country of any form of 
national military service, it may be well to examine some of 
the arguments used to justify its position. 

The Westminster Gazette, being conducted with an appear- 
ance of moderation, is believed by sanguine members of the 
Liberal Party to exercise a considerable influence with those who 
are opposed, in a general way, to the Liberal creed. It professes 
to deal with the questions of the day in a spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness, and to substitute for appeals to passion and prejudice an 
unbiased consideration of the facts. I have therefore selected 
for criticism a pamphlet entitled The Foundations of British 
Policy, written by Mr. J. A. Spender, and reprinted from that 
paper. 

I hope to show, by means of quotation and comment, how far 
the general treatment of his subject is calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in the judgment of the writer, and, by dealing with the 
arguments as they arise, to indicate what value should be placed 
upon his opinions by those who preserve an open mind on the 
subject of national military service. 

The propositions which Mr. Spender seeks to establish are, 
firstly, that we cannot afford national military service; and, 
secondly, that we do not want it. 

It is obvious that if the first proposition could be shown to 
be literally true, no discussion of the second would be necessary. 
But we are all in the habit of saying that ‘ we can’t afford it’ 
when claims for money are pressed upon us; doubtless, a man 
in the hands of robbers would feel that he ‘can’t afford’ to 
hand over his cash, but, when confronted with a pistol, he very 
soon finds that he can. It is, in fact, useless for him to plead, 
as Mr. Spender does, that the money is badly wanted for the 
parish pump. The ‘can’t afford it’ plea, then, put forward as 
it is in the usual perfunctory way, and later implicitly withdrawn, 

may fairly be dismissed from our consideration. 
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The first few pages are given to a brief examination of our 
relations to other European Powers at the present time. The 
fact that certain nations are linked to one another by alliances, 
while we are bound by understandings, which, if definite, are 
only vaguely understood by people in general, enables Mr. 
Spender to discuss a proposal of a very delicate nature. It is 
nothing less than that there should be a détente between 
England and Germany.’ 

Mr. Spender observes that ‘a frank discussion of the possi- 
bility can imply no suspicion of disloyalty to the French agree- 
ment.” How a discussion can, in this connexion, ‘imply a 
suspicion’ I do not know, but it is presumably intended to say 
that a frank discussion could not be a cause for suspicion on the 
part of France. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that 
any attempt to enter into an agreement with Germany—an 
agreement which could not but exclude France—would be viewed 
with something more than suspicion by our friend. ‘ Years ago,’ 
continues Mr. Spender, ‘ Prince Biilow laid down the principle 
that the division of the Powers into groups for particular pur- 
poses did not preclude the most cordial relations between Powers 
in the different groups.’ But who now cares for any principle 
which Prince von Biilow may have laid down ‘years ago,’ or 
indeed at any other time? And, after all, what is there in the 
principle when you come to examine it? Considered as a prin- 
ciple, let it be laid down by whom it may, we cheerfully exclaim, 
in the words of Sarah Gamp, ‘ Who deniges of it?’ Contending 
troops can, and often do, exchange civilities between their battles 
—when convenient. 

‘That is the doctrine which, with rare exceptions, Germany 
has consistently practised towards Russia.’ Germany, you will 
observe, has ‘consistently ’ practised this doctrine towards Russia 
‘with rare exceptions.’ It is as delightful as.it is true. 

‘The question we may fairly ask is whether there is anything 
inherent in the present situation which precludes at least the 
same amount of civility and forbearance between Germany and 
England.’ ‘There is this inherent in the present situation, that, 
England not being Russia, cases which require Germany’s 
exceptional treatment will arise more often. One may say then, 
without being suspected of levity, that the relations of England 
and Germany, as compared with the relations of Germany and 
Russia, will be, in the words of the old song, ‘ similar, but not 


quite the same.’ 


The next subsection is headed ‘ Questions without Answers,’ 
and, as such, need not detain us. That under ‘Good Hope for 


* The détente, see page 32 of the pamphlet, is to be political. 
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the Future’ conveys rather the pious opinion of a credulous 
optimist than a considered forecast founded on reasonable 
grounds. If anyone can rest more easily in his bed because of 
the following pronouncement, he must be of a singularly con- 
fiding disposition : ‘ Yet recent experience also affords us some 
ground for hoping that there are permanent forces at work which 
will tend to keep the peace, if we can find our way through 
certain immediate difficulties.’ The example of the permanent 
forces given is the deterrent effect on the statesman of consider- 
ing the condition of his country when millions of men are with- 
drawn from their ordinary work. The value of this deterrent 
may be easily estimated by those who have seen the whole 
manhood of the Balkan States under arms. 

And again: ‘There are also, one fain would hope, moral 
forces at work which will direct the minds and energies of 
serious people from external rivalries and ambitions to the solu- 
tions of the social problem.’ This sentence has the right Taber- 
nacle twang, and is doubtless addressed very especially to the 
“serious people’ who are the exclusive proprietors of the Noncon- 
formist conscience. 

Mr. Spender, not being a fool, is probably well aware of the 
practical imbecility of his aspiration, for he proceeds: ‘In @ 
brief consideration of immediate international problems it is not 
possible to enlarge on these permanent aspeets of the question, 
and the survey must necessarily, in the main, be limited to 
material and physical forces.’ It must, indeed, and I may add 
that anyone who enlarged, in this connexion, on the permanent 
forces above mentioned, would be as usefully employed as a 
monkey who enlarged on the ‘permanent force’ which was 
‘tending’ to turn him into a man. 

Chapter II., First Section, is historical, dealing ‘with the 
Triple Alliance, Germany, Austria, and Italy, and the Dual 
Alliance between France and Russia. 

After noting that Italy is obviously the weak partner in her 
group—her interests being in some cases antagonistic to those 
of her allies—Mr. Spender hints—not obscurely—that she may 
drop out. The only comment on this is that the Triple Alliance 


has been renewed, and has stood the strain imposed by a period - 


of acute international disturbance. 

In dealing with the forces controlled by these combinations, 
the observation is made that ‘the nightmare from which France 
has suffered that she must inevitably be extinguished by the 
greater population of Germany is probably much exaggerated’ ; 
the reason given being that Germany would be unlikely to reap 
any advantage proportionate to the numerical superiority she 
possesses because, from the transport difficulty and the difficulty 
of handling vast masses of men, she could not bring her numeri- 
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cal superiority to bear. It would seem, then, that Germany 
trains these vast masses of men for fun, or at best with the view 
of imposing on a credulous and simple-minded people like the 
French ! 

The subsection on page 9 of the pamphlet ends thus : 

If there are moments when the problems of the British Empire seem 
beyond the solution of human brains, we may comfort ourselves by the 
thought that there is no nation in Europe which is not equally perplexed, 
which cannot vex itself with questions to which there is no answer, or 
imagine emergencies to which no force at its disposal would be equal. 

The writer may possibly comfort himself with this reflexion, 
but, for myself, I draw no consolation from the fact that other 
nations have their troubles too, and find it a singularly poor 
reason for sitting down and doing nothing. 

After administering this very moderate dose of encouragement 
to the readers of the Westminster Gazette, Mr. Spender con- 
cludes Chapter II. by passing lightly over the last ten years 
during which we moved from Isolation to Complication. Though 
this passage, being non-contentious, calls for no notice, we may 
pause to pay a humble tribute to the penetration of a journalist 
who, while modestly disclaiming any knowledge of what was in 
M. Delcassé’s mind when the entente was concluded, is yet able 
to ‘say with absolute certainty what was in the minds of our 
own statesmen ’—Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. 

In Chapter ITI., which has for its subject the British view 
of the German contention and the German view of their own 
contention, a remarkable change is observable in the spirit of our 
author. It may be that he has just dined in the company of a 
Colonial statesman, or it may be that he is honestly, for the 
moment, of his own motion, sick of the language of flummery 
and cant; I do not know; but the undoubted fact remains, that 
in these two subsections his language is that of a man to men, 
not that of a pastor to his beloved brethren. 

The case on both sides is fairly and clearly stated, and Ger- 
many is frankly told that if she does not like our consistent 
support of France within our agreement, she may lump it. The 
ipsissima verba are these: ‘For good or evil we hold ourselves 
bound by our obligations to France under the entente. We do 
not think they ought to have been a cause of offence to Germany ; 
but if they are, we can do no other.’ The admission that we 
really are bound by what we have put our name to may seem 
to the unsophisticated to be nothing to make a fuss about; but 
to those familiar with the tortuosities of the philosophical-Liberal 
intellect, it is nothing less than startling. 

Further brave words follow : 

Whenever a case arises in which we are pledged to act with France 
we shall be true to our pledge, and if France is threatened with penalties 
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because of her friendly relations with us we shall do our best to support 
her against those who threaten her on that ground. If we should be 
involved in war on this ground we should of course make war with all forces, 
naval and military, in whatever way seemed most likely to us to lead toa 
successful conclusion. 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain could say no more. 

But alas! After this unexampled effort Mr. Spender collapses, 
and, before the vision of the horrified countenance of the ‘ regular 
supporter,’ proceeds as follows: ‘But we cannot believe that 
any of these consequences will or can follow from the part which 
we have played. We have no design whatever to plunge into the 
politics of Europe or to deprive Germany of any advantage she 
may rightly enjoy by virtue of her power and numbers.’ Is it 
not pathetic? Can any sane man maintain that our intervention 
on the side of France would not be with the object of depriving 
Germany of the advantage which, from her point of view, ‘she 
rightly enjoys by virtue of her power and numbers’ ? 

Further we read: ‘We have no army for any continental 
adventure.’ In this we agree with Mr. Spender, and wish, 
seeing that we are pledged in certain circumstances to under- 
take a very considerable adventure in Belgium,’ to have this 
state of things remedied ; we wish to see that, when and if our 
obligations fall due, we shall be able to meet them. 

Mr. Spender continues, as part of the last sentence quoted, 

. and we are aware that if we plunged into the military 
competition, it would follow exactly the same course as the naval 
competition, and lead to the piling up of new forces in other 
countries without changing the balance of power.’ 

Merely noting that to put ourselves in a position to meet our 
existing obligations and secure ourselves against attack is not to 
plunge into military competition, we would ask what ‘new 
forces’ in other countries could be piled up. We are already 
confronted with the forces of earth, water, and air, expanding, 
as we believe, as fast as they can; then what ‘ new forces’ ? 

Again : 


To maintain our navy at its necessary strength, as well as the 
expeditionary force that we need for oversea purposes, is likely to tax all 
our resources, without the addition of a larger army, which, if it were to 
have any decisive effect upon European politics, would have to be main- 
tained and financed upon the European scale. 


In addition to the ‘can’t afford it’ argument, which need not 
detain us, there is in the sentence either a remarkable confusion 
of thought or a desire to mislead the unwary reader. 

* Apart altogether from any undertaking to assist France in a land cam- 


paign against Germany, we have joined in guaranteeing the neutrality of 
Belgium. 
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Might not 200,000 men sent to Belgium instead of the present 
Expeditionary Force have ‘a decisive effect upon European 
politics’? And as to their having to be maintained and financed 
on the European scale, of course they would have to be fed, 
clothed, and paid on the European, and not on the Asiatic scale. 
But I greatly fear that the insinuation is this, that to be of any 
use we must set up a conscript army on the European model. 

Before leaving this chapter there is one sentence I would fain 
rescue, as far as I can, from oblivion: ‘If we aspired to play 
any part in Europe it would be solely that of a moderator.’ 
In the first place we do not aspire to play any part in Europe 
in time of war, which, I presume, is meant: we may be forced 
to do so by our commitments ; in the second, we can only play a 
part of armed intervention, in which case, whether we call 
ourselves ‘ moderators’ or not, we shall, in fact, be simply one 
of the combatants, actual or potential. 

In Chapter IV. Mr. Spender pulls himself together again, 
and states the British doctrine of sea power and the foreign 
objection to it with force and precision. In dealing with the 
British answer to the foreign objection he speaks thus: ‘ An 
Englishman must be willing to part with the shirt off his back 
before he loses his naval supremacy.’ And so say all of us. 
‘Can’t afford it’ has gone by the board with a vengeance, and 
no mistake. Our argument is largely based on this, that the 
Navy, with a nation properly prepared for war, will be infinitely 
more able to perform its duties than it is at present. 

Still, says Mr. Spender, though these are the facts, and ‘ we 
cannot remove the theoretical objection to one Power exercising 
the command of the sea, we can do something to prevent its 
being a practical grievance.’ And this is how he proposes to do 
it: ‘But to make this definite, let us try to get closer to the 
facts, as we may by asking a very simple question. What would 
an intelligent Foreign Secretary say to an Ambassador who 
came frankly to him to put the foreigner’s case against the sea 
power of Great Britain? Two things, I think: 

(1) ‘ That we have no army which could seriously menace any 
foreign Power. None of them need fear invasion from us, as 
we should have to fear invasion from them if we lost command 
of the sea.’ 

Of this we venture to say that if the intelligent Foreign 
Secretary and the Ambassador were members of the same college 
debating society, it might be a fair point for the intelligent 
Foreign Secretary. But if anyone can believe in a real Foreign 
Secretary guilty of the bétise of making this remark to a real 
Ambassador, he must have developed the imaginative organ at 
the expense of his common sense. To tender such an ancient 
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truism to an Ambassador as new and valuable information would 
be to imply that he was either a congenital idiot or totally 
ignorant of his business—in short, to insult him. 

(2) ‘ That as far as possible we share the commercial advan- 
tages that our naval power gives us with all the world through 
our policy of Free Trade and the Open Door. If we break fresh 
territory in any part of the world, all our neighbours can go in 
on the same terms as we do, save for the small exception of the 
Colonial preferences. We do this not from any Quixotic motive, 
but because we believe it to be in our own interest. But we are 
entitled to get the benefit of an enlightened selfishness which is 
of advantage to our neighbours.’ 

If a Foreign Secretary could be found to give utterance to 
such balderdash—we really can use no politer word—the Ambas- 
sador, if one could be found to listen to it with patience, would 
reply, or, being a diplomatist, at any rate think, ‘On your own 
showing then, thank you for nothing.’ 

The next subsection, headed ‘ Conscription, Protection, and 
Sea Power,’ should be read with especial care, because, lurking 
under the shadow of the valiant phrases and noble sentiments, is 
to be discerned the real explanation of the Liberal attitude— 
fear. Fear of the people, fear of losing a political advantage by 
supporting a patriotic policy, fear of what other Powers may 
think and do. Read Mr. Spender’s own words. To the supposed 
question, Would he allow the foreigner to dictate what kind of 
trade policy we shall have? he replies: ‘My answer is simply 
that I would not have the foreigner dictate, and that if I thought 
either a conscript army or a tariff to be in the interests of this 
country I would have them, and tell the foreigner to go hang. 
But at the same time, as a sensible man, I should consider the 
consequences, and reckon among them the extreme probability 
that either change would give a new sharpness to the naval 
competition, and supply a fresh motive for challenging our com- 
mand of the sea.’ One had thought that the good and sufficient 
‘fresh motive’ was provided by the lowering of our ship-building 
programme by a Radical Government. With this betrayal of 
the country in his memory, Mr. Spender has the effrontery to 
add : ‘ And this, let us not disguise from ourselves, has been the 
effect of both the tariff and the militarist propagandas of recent 
years.’ 

While admitting under ‘A Dangerous Heresy’ that whether 
we gain or lose on balance under a considerable change in fiscal 
policy is a matter of speculation, Mr. Spender proceeds ‘It 
cannot be supposed that other nations will as easily acquiesce 
in the claim of a Protectionist as of a Free-Trade Power to 
command the sea.’ 

In regard to this, I may say that one group of nations does 
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not, at the present time, acquiesce, easily or otherwise, in our 
command of the sea. Is it Mr. Spender’s suggestion that our 
friends would join the hostile group because we adopted a fiscal 
system similar to their own? 

Further : 


The other question—the question relating to military policy—has already, 
in my opinion, been tested by experience, and we may take it as an 
established formula of British policy that any considerable increase in our 
power of acting with an army in Europe will require simultaneously a 
corresponding increase in our naval force. The rule of the relativity of 
armaments applies to armies exactly as it does to navies. 


On this, as I have shown, we join issue directly with Mr. 
Spender, and say that if it is ‘an established formula of British 
policy’ the sooner it is disestablished the better. And as to 
‘the rule of the relativity of armaments,’ we would ask if it is 
only a phrase implying that there is a natural tendency for 
nations to adjust themselves to new conditions? If so, we shall 
merely be obeying the instinct of self-preservation by increasing, 
or reorganising on a new basis, such forces as we possess, accord- 
ing to our new necessities. 

If, however, Mr. Spender means that there is a rule regarding 
armaments of an accurate, scientific kind—as one might speak 
of the rule of periodicity in certain diseases—causing armaments 
to increase or decrease proportionably in different countries, I 
say there is no such rule, otherwise we should have been engaged 
for many years past in endeavouring to create an army as large 
as that of Germany. In fine, if one reads this ambiguous rule 
either way I can see nothing in it which need deter us from 
taking such steps as may seem suitable for our own defence. 

In Chapter V., ‘Compulsory Service and the Balance of 
Power,’ Mr. Spender notes that ‘his argument against compul- 
sory military service is founded not on anti-militarist grounds, 
but on general political and financial considerations.’ That he 
is perfectly satisfied with the stability of the foundation and the 
cogency of the argument is only to be expected ; but whether the 
reader is equally satisfied is another question. : 

So little of an anti-militarist is Mr. Spender that he declares 
that he 


is wholly in sympathy with the moral and military side of the case for 
military training, and he looks forward to the day when the military and 
educational propagandists will join hands to get the lads of this country 
into continuation schools up to the age of seventeen, and agree upon a fair 
apportionment of time to the military instructor with all due safeguards 
to the conscientiously objecting parent. 


That, Mr. Spender is quite right in thinking, would not satisfy 
Lord Roberts at all; but he is wrong in assuming that there is 
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no other alternative but tHe creation of an immense conscript 
army on the Continental model. 

Having confined himself to ‘general considerations’ Mr, 
Spender is content, for the rest, to rely on Sir Ian Hamilton, 
who, he considers, has entirely settled the question from the 
technical point of view. He says regarding the controversy 
which arose over the publication of Compulsory Service : ‘ A huge 
defensive army, it was admitted, could do nothing to retrieve 
the situation or mitigate the state of siege which would be 
produced without invasion if the command of the sea was lost.’ 
It is not my intention to put the case for national military 
service, a task which is occupying far more competent pens than 
mine, but I may venture to make these comments on the above 
statement : 

To say that if the command of the sea is permanently lost 
nothing can save us is simply to assert that if you are dead you 
are dead. But all will not be over at the first naval defeat if 
we have an army capable of defending these shores; time will 
be given us to gather in our scattered naval forces and call upon 
our allies. 

For we shall not immediately starve. 

A very able Parliamentary paper written by Mr. Thomas 
Gibson Bowles has convinced most people who have studied the 
subject that, for a considerable time after the loss of the com- 
mand of the sea, food will continue to come in in considerable 
quantities—but it will be dear. 

Imagine the horrors of food riots among masses of unorganised 
men in the big towns—riots which would rapidly lead to an 
irresistible demand for peace at any price. But with the man- 
hood of the nation mobilised the Government will be able to deal 
with the situation. By buying the food, no matter at what price, 
it will ration the men, and thus the distribution of the means 
of subsistence for the remainder of the population will be simpli- 
fied for the local authorities. 

Under present conditions, troops already too few and too ill- 
trained will be diverted from the proper duty of defence by being 
called on to assist the civil power in the preservation of order. 

In Chapter VI. Mr. Spender ascends into the pulpit and 
delivers an address on how we may best arrive at an understand- 
ing with Germany. I will quote a few sentences, assuring the 
anxious reader that what has had to be omitted for reasons of 
space is in every respect ‘ well up to sample.’ 

‘If we are to get permanently on better terms with Germany 
we must clean forget some things and carefully remember other 
things which have been a cause of controversy during the last 
six years.’ An operation of great simplicity, no doubt, to the 
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average Radical, who is always able to forget any inconvenient 
fact at the shortest possible notice. 

‘We must cease to think of ourselves as charged with a 
mission to redress the balance of power in Europe.’ This—dare 
we surmise ?—is a sly hit at the Radical Members of Parliament 
(whom he does not care to reproach more directly) who call 
meetings, pass resolutions, and write insulting letters to the 
Press, whenever a foreign country does not conduct its affairs 
to their liking. 

‘We must not talk at large as if we were meditating Conti- 
nental warfare on a large scale, and organising ourselves to this 
end.’ I much suspect that the family name of these abandoned 
persons, admonished as ‘ we,’ is Harris. 

‘Then always there remains the possibility of agreements 
between England and Germany for mutual relief in competitive 
shipbuilding.’ That Mr. Spender is not altogether lost to the 
sense of shame, as one feels shame for the blunders of one’s 
party, whatever may have become of his sense of humour, 
appears from the following sentence : ‘We cannot press these, 
for experience has shown us they are liable to grave misunder- 
standing when proposed by the Power with the strongest navy 
to the Power possessing an inferior navy.’ ‘A naval détente, 
however, if it comes at all, will almost certainly follow, and not 
precede, a political détente.’ As if one should say that ‘a cart, 
if it comes at all, will almost certainly follow, not precede, a 
horse.’ 

And so the sermon drones on for a space, with not one helpful 
word which I have been able to discover. 

There is, however, towards the end of the recital of the 
German grievances against England, the following admission : 
‘Always in the long run the complaint comes back to British 
sea power—that intangible, mysterious, far-reaching influence 
which enables England to have her hand on everything, to keep 
her neighbours from their place in the sun, to interfere un- 
warrantably in affairs not her own.’ There we have it, stated 
without any equivocation, the simple fact that the cause of 
German irritation exists now and always has existed since our 
sea power was dominant. It is not, indeed, intangible nor 
mysterious, but a solid reality which has often obstructed the 
realisation of German ambitions in recent years; and will con- 
tinue to stand in the way of those ambitions until German energy 
and determination, aided by our folly, have swept it away for 
ever. 

The cause has been there, and it is no especial perversity on 
the part of Germany, but the inevitable pressure of circumstances 
which has increased the irritation to the point of downright 
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exasperation that it has now reached. Germany has come to 
feel that something has to be done, and with splendid courage 
and perseverance she is preparing to do it. 

It is our sea power which is the offence, and it is the merest 
cant to ascribe the present condition of affairs to any proposals 
of ours regarding Tariff Reform or military organisation. Ger- 
many has no concern with them, except in so far as they may 
tend to make her appointed task more difficult. She will make 
them a cause of complaint, no doubt, and her friends in this 
country, conscious and unconscious, will echo her outcry; but 
Germany’s path is marked out and, whether we make it easy or 
difficult, she will follow it, to disaster if we are wise, to success 
if we are false to ourselves. 

‘ Shipbuilding,’ continues Mr. Spender after the valuable 
sentence last quoted, ‘is an expression of policy, and it will rise 
or fall automatically according as our relations are good or bad.’ 
Shipbuilding may be an expression of policy, but, our policy 
being governed by the policy of other nations, it depends in a 
very minor degree, if at all, on our ‘relations.’ The nation 
which wants more of the sunshine at our expense, in fact, calls 
the tune to which we have to dance. 

With that nation Mr. Spender appears at last to recognise, 
though he has instructed us in some detail as to our behaviour, 
soft words are of no avail, and his proposed method for deflecting 
her from her course is this. The conviction has to be produced 
that we do not intend to use our fleet against Germany, ‘ by the 
cessation of diplomatic friction and by the gradual building up 
of an experience, through the efforts of both Powers, which will 
convince their publics that they are not endeavouring to trip 
each other up.’ 

The suggestion that diplomatic bodies should promptly cease 
from exercising the functions for which they exist has raised the 
suspicion, more than once struggling to assert itself, but instantly 
repelled, that Mr. Spender is really a humorous writer. For 
how can anyone seriously put forward the proposition that 
diplomats should not try to make the best po.sible bargain for 
the countries they represent? Surely he does not mean to imply 
that the diplomatists of England and Germany resort to illegiti- 
mate means to ‘ trip each other up’ ! 

The next proposal for conciliating Germany is that we should 
occasionally allow her ‘ to gain a port or strip of seaboard which 
might conceivably, though not probably, harbour a German 
cruiser in time of war, or serve as a coaling station for German 
warships,’ and this on the ground that ‘it is more dangerous to 
us-in the long run that legitimate German ambitions should be 
thwarted’ than that they should be realised. It does not seem 
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to occur to Mr. Spender that there may be differences of opinion 
as to what ambitions are ‘legitimate.’ Germany doubtless 
thought that she had ‘legitimate ambitions’ connected with 
Morocco, but we and France thought otherwise. 

This amazing proposition is supported by the following 
sentence : ‘ One of the main causes of war, or at least of compe- 
tition in armaments, is the extreme anxiety of strategists to 
secure their position in case of war.’ This may be so, but failure 
to secure their position is a certain cause of defeat. 

So that there may be no mistake about it, Mr. Spender 
repeats ‘By all means in our power, and even occasionally at 
the sacrifice of purely strategical considerations, we should avoid 
the imputation of deliberately blocking Germany’s expansion.’ 

I will not follow Mr. Spender in his dissertations on such 
different subjects as ‘ The Cement of Empire,’ and ‘ Balkan and 
Mediterranean Problems,’ which occupy his remaining pages, 
not only for the reason that the space and patience at the dis- 
posal of an editor are limited, but because I find nothing—in 
view of previous criticism—which calls for remark. The general 
method employed is the same as that with which we are now 
familiar, and no new arguments are brought forward to support 


the ultimate conclusion—which is what of course we expect—that 
the land forces we now possess are precisely those which we 
require. 


There are those who hold that doctrines such as those with 
which we have been engaged are best left without notice. I have, 
however, reason to know that their enunciation by a leader of 
Liberal thought has, in fact, a very evil influence on many 
enthusiastic young men of moderate intelligence. Misdirected 
enthusiasm being very often a danger to the State, it has seemed 
worth while to attempt an exposure of some of the sophistries 
which masquerade as arguments in Liberal circles. That the 
task has been fairly easy is due to this, that even Mr. Spender’s 
ingenuity has found that facts, to quote once more that powerful 
and lucid thinker, Mrs. Gamp, are ‘stubborn and not easy 
drove.’ 

ARCHIBALD J. CAMPBELL. 
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THE TERRITORIAL FORCE FIASCO 


THE problem of home defence is now being considered afresh.’ 
A few years ago there seemed some lack of co-ordination in the 
detail of National Defence between the Admiralty and the Army 
Council. When the Admiralty took over charge of our submarine 
defences, which had been brought at great cost to a pitch of 
elaborate perfection by the Royal Engineers, they destroyed them 
all,? because, from the naval point of view of national defence, 
they were useless. Then at our naval bases, such as Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Chatham, the landward forts were maintained 
by the Army Council for the purpose of defending our great dock- 
yards from attacks coming overland; but, in deference to the 
Admiralty view, these forts were dismantled of their permanent 
armament. In the end we saw the Army Council allotting on 
mobilisation half-trained units of the Territorial Force to garrison 
forts from which the fixed armament had been removed, in order 
to resist attacks which, according to the Admiralty, were 
impossible. 

Now an inquiry is to be held. The Prime Minister has 
defined its object to be: ‘To discover whether any new factors 
have arisen which necessitate a reconsideration; and, if so, in 
what respect, of the conclusions on the question of oversea attack 
on the British Isles, arrived at by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in 1908.’* In other words, an investigation is to be 
held into the effect produced on our scheme of national defence 
by the great increase in the naval and military armaments of 
Continental Powers, by the recent developments of wireless tele- 
graphy, and by the advent of ships which swim under the sea 
and fly above us in the air. 

Whatever may be the result of thé proposed inquiry, it is 
important to form an accurate estimate of the value of the Terri- 
torial Force as a Field Army for the defence of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Territorial Force was raised and is being 
administered and trained on the Ministerial declaration expressed 


2 Official Report, House of Commons, March 19, 1913, p. 1083. 
2 General Annual Report on the British Army, published in 1908, p. 11, 


31. ; 
* Official Report, House of Commons, April 7, 1913, p. 804. 
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by Lord Haldane in his Memorandum of the 25th of February 
1907 : 

That complete readiness for war at all times cannot be looked for in a 
citizen force raised on voluntary lines, and it is an essential feature of the 
scheme that a period of embodiment for training after mobilisation will be 
necessary before the Territorial Force can he regarded as fit to meet a 
highly trained and organised enemy.‘ 

A year later, in July 1908, Lord Haldane endorsed on the platform 
the view he had placed before Parliament in his written Memoran- 
dum. When speaking at Workington, he is thus reported : 

It was said that they were only preparing their force to become operative 
after six months of the enemy’s invasion. No; they had arranged to keep 
command of the sea in the early days of the war, and they would not 
allow the Regulars to leave these shores until the Territorials were hardened 
sufficiently to resist any force. 

But if, on the outbreak of hostilities, we are to keep the 
Regular Army, including the Expeditionary Force, at home until 
the Territorial Force is hardened sufficiently to be sure to beat 
Continental invaders, we lose indefinitely the power of vigorous 
offensive action on the part of the Regular Army. Again, if the 
Regular Army should be sent overseas before the country has 
absolute confidence in the hardness of the Territorial Force, then 
the sphere of action of the Fleet must be limited by its retention 
in home waters as a coastguard. 

Our military history furnishes a notable instance of the un- 
expected need for an Expeditionary Force for service on the 
Continent. Peace came to Europe in 1814. It was followed by 
the return from Elba in March 1815, the reign of 100 days, and 
the Battle of Waterloo. That battle was fought by an Army 
with a strong Militia element, because it had been thought 
perfectly safe, war in Europe being regarded as impossible, to 
send a great part of the Regular Army to America. Lord 
Haldane has destroyed our second line, the Militia, which, how- 
ever inferior to the Regular Army, did not, 100 years ago, 
require, like his Territorial Force of to-day, six months of em- 
bodied training before it was fit to take the field. The period of 
100 days is suggestive. The whole foundation for Lord Haldane’s 
scheme of Imperial defence was that six months, that is 180 
days, must be allowed to elapse before the Territorial Army is 
fit for the defence of the United Kingdom, and consequently 
before the Regular Army can be set free for serviee abroad. For 
the success of Lord Haldane’s great plan it soon became evident 
that this close time of 180 days after the declaration of war, 
which is an essential feature of his new model army, and neces- 
sary to make the men ready for the field, must be made to 
vanish. It has vanished. 

Four years elapse, and Lord Haldane, on the 10th of 

* Cd. 3297, February 25, 1907, para. 27. 
Vou. LXXITI—No. 436 4s, 
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February 1913, said: ‘I have been quoted over and over again: 
as having said that the Territorial Force must have six months’ 
training before they could be used against an enemy. I need not 
remark that I never said anything of the kind.’* It would 
be easier to catch a will of the wisp in a butterfly net and 
pin it out as a specimen than to pin Lord Haldane down to 
a written or spoken word or figure. Now Lord Haldane’s 
successor, Colonel Seely, assures the House of Commons, in 
the presence of the Prime Minister, that if strategical con- 
siderations required it, the whole Expeditionary Force could 
be sent abroad, and the defence of the United Kingdom entrusted 
to the Territorial Army.* It is generally supposed that the fate 
of Europe will not be decided in the North Sea, nor yet in the 
Mediterranean, but in the plains of Belgium. It was Waterloo 
which ended the Napoleonic wars and not Trafalgar. A strategy 
which looks beyond its nose might possibly consider it wiser to 
defend London on the Continent of Europe next year, rather 
than a year or so later in the Eastern Counties of England. 
Meantime, what has happened to enable Colonel Seely to dis- 
pense with the six months of preliminary training insisted upon 
by Lord Haldane as ‘an essential feature of the scheme’? Is 
the change due to an increase in numbers in the Territorial 
Army, or an increase in efficiency, or, best of all, a combination 
of the two factors? As a matter of fact, the establishment of 
the Territorial Army,’ which is at present 302,056 non- 
commissioned officers and men,® was determined not by the 
sufficiency of that number to defend Great Britain and Ireland 
in the absence abroad of the Regular Army, but because the old 
Volunteer Force numbered upwards of 300,000. When the 
Secretary of State had suggested to the Sovereign that His 
Majesty should name the new home defence force the Imperial 
Army of the second line, when its praises had been sung through- 
out the land by Lord Haldane touring the country with the 
Army Council as chorus, when the most extraordinary and 
fantastic methods of recruiting had been resorted to, when nearly 
twice as much money had been spent on the new force as upon 
the old Volunteer Force, it was thought that the result could 
not be fewer officers and men. Yet, after all, that has proved 
to be the actual result.*° During five years after 1907 Parliament 
and country listened to the soothing hum of the same speech 
from Lord Haldane, always assuring us that for the first time 


5 Official Report, House of Lords, February 10, 1913, p. 937. 

* Statement, Colonel Seely, House of Commons, April 11, 1913, p. 1578. 

* Clause VI., Territorial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, ‘consisting of such 
number of men as may from time to time be provided by Parliament.’ 

* General Annual Report on British Army, published in 1913, p. 119. 

® Cd. 3297, dated 25 Feb. 1907, para 16: ‘We have existing material 
to the extent of about 300,000 officers and men.’ 
” Official Report, House of Commons, April 2, 1913, p. 393. 
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we had a sound and clearly thought out plan for home and 
Imperial defence, firmly based upon the unqualified success 
which had been attained by his new model Army. 

So long as peace prevailed in Europe and we fondly imagined 
that international disputes would in future be settled by arbi- 
tration and not by war, we thought the Territorial Army a 
famous force. But the moment that we realised that there was 
the remotest possibility of being compelled to rely on the Terri- 
torial Army in reality we became uneasy. We began to think 
that the French, who speak with experience in these matters, 
were right when they said that it is not well to play the ass with 
war. The pretty paper organisation of our new model Army 
ceased to reconcile us to the obvious deficiencies in officers, 
N.C.O.s, men, and training. 

County Associations are responsible for the numbers of the 
Territorial Army, but they are not in any way responsible for 
its training and for its field efficiency. These are subjects about 
which County Associations are supposed to know nothing, but 
to believe everything the Secretary of State for War is pleased 
to tell them. This is the theory. In practice it does not work. 
The members of County Associations use their own common 
sense, and form opinions independent of the Army Council. 
Moreover, they will not say ‘ All is well’ when they know that 
all is not well. County Associations realised that times were 
critical and that the Territorial Force was a dwindling force. Try 
as they might they could not check its decline, a fact the conse- 
quences of which many of them represented in the strongest 
terms to the Secretary of State for War. However, Colonel 
Seely hastened to allay such silly fears by informing us on the 
12th of February in the House of Commons that 
during the last four months the Territorial Force has shown a continued 
increase in recruiting. It is constantly said outside that the Force is going 
down. It is not so. It is going up. At the present time recruiting is 
progressing satisfactorily. The figures for the December quarter of 1912 
are considerably in excess of those for the same quarter in 1910 and 1911. 
The figures for re-engagements show a similar improvement. During 
January the net increase of non-commissioned officers and men amounted 
to 1291. 

On the 2nd of April Colonel Seely rendered the following 
return of the Territorial Force, proving that the County Associa- 
tions were right and that he himself was wrong : 

Strength of Territorial Army." 
. Officers N.C.O.’s and Men 
25th of February 1910 . ; . 9,719 266,899 
Ist of March 1911 . : ‘ ? 9,663 262,507 
23rd of February 1912 . : : 9,380 263,624 
1st of March 1913 . ‘ ‘ , 9,291 252,991 


™ Official Report, House of Commons, April 2, 1913, p. 393. 
482 
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A decrease of 428 officers and 18,908 N.C.O.s and men in three 
years, and showing a deficiency of 1951 officers and 49,065 
N.C.O.s and men on the 1st of March last.'’* So much for the 
present. In military matters, as in many others, it is as well 
to look ahead. 

We have figures which enable us to make an accurate esti- 
mate of the number of vacancies which must occur in the 
ranks of the Territorial Army in the immediate future, that is 
before October of this year. There are 114,621 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men who are due to become time-expired 
between the first of October 1912 and the 30th of September 
1913.** 

The wastage from causes other than the expiration of the 
term of service during last year amounted to 27,600..* We may 
assume that during the present year the wastage from similar 
causes will amount to not less than 25,000. The deficit in the 
Territorial Force in N.C.O.s and men on the 1st of March last 
amounted to 49,065." These figures, that is the number of men 
due to become time-expired, which is a certainty, the present 
deficit, which is a certainty, and the wastage due to causes other 
than expiration of term of service, which can be accurately 
estimated by the experience of previous years, added together, 
show that there will be 188,686 vacancies for non-commissioned 
officers and men in the Territorial Force by the 30th of Septem- 
ber 1913. In round numbers 190,000 vacancies must be filled 
by recruits, and by men re-engaging if the Territorial Force is 
to be up to establishment in October 19138. When Mr. Bennett 
Goldney brought these figures to the notice of Colonel Seely, 
the Secretary of Sfate for War could only suggest ** that some- 
where there must be a double count, although he did not indicate 
where this mistake had occurred, and that moreover, owing to 
the exceptionally large number of men due to go during the year, 
it was very difficult to give an approximate estimate of the 
number of vacancies in the Territorial Army by next October. 
Colonel Seely seemed unaware of the fact that his own figures, 
for they are his own, tell their own story. Last year, in round 
numbers, 57,000 recruits were taken for the Territorial Army. 
Assuming that 50,000 recruits are obtained for the coming year, 
and that 38,000, that is one-third of the time-expired men, re- 
engage for one year, the Territorial Army will then be 100,000 
below establishment, and will not number 200,000 men. 


12 Official Report, House of Commons, March 12, 1913. 

18 General Annual Report on the British Army, published in 1913, p. 125. 
14 Official Report, House of Commons, March 13, 1913, p. 434 

18 Tbid. March 12, 1913. 

18 Ibid. April 1, 1913, p. 186. 
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Lord Haldane, speaking at Newcastle on the 14th of Septem- 
ber 1906, is reported to have said that 


if we had sufficient national enthusiasm we might manage to get into the 
field and maintain an Army of seven, eight, or nine hundred thousand men. 
That would require great national spirit, but he thought the thing was 
within compass.*" 

Five years later, when explaining the Army Estimates, Lord { 
Haldane had changed his tune. On the 14th of March 1911 i 
he said ‘I indicated that in time of peace, which is the worst 
enemy to Territorial recruiting, we could hardly hope to have a 
force of more than 250,000.’** Lord Haldane’s-second thoughts 
have proved to be perfectly right. This year we shall see o 
Territorial Army of less than 200,000. But even Lord Haldane’s : 
revised estimate of 250,000 could not produce anything like the 
fourteen Infantry. Divisions and fourteen Cavalry Brigades * 
about which we used to hear so much, and for the formation 
of which more than 300,000 men are required. His difficulty, 
when dealing with the Estimates for 1911, was how to bring up 
the numbers of the Territorial Army to the required establish- 
ment on mobilisation so as to lull the public mind by still 
parading the fourteen Divisions and fourteen Cavalry Brigades. 
He solved the problem by inventing the Territorial Force 
Reserve. On the 7th of March 1910 he said **: 




































We have made preparations, which I hope will become effective in a few 
days, for calling the new Reserve into existence. The effect of that will be 
not only to mobilise quickly the fourteen Divisions, but also to enable us to 
supply mature and trained men if mobilisation takes place. 


A few months later, on the 27th of June™ in the same year, 
he told us that ‘the Territorial Force Reserve gives you a bank 
behind the Territorial Force, upon which you can draw for 
mobilisation up to the full establishment in the event of war : 
breaking out and to fill up the wastage of war.’ We are now 5) 
in a position to know accurately what balance we have at the ‘ 
Territorial Force Reserve bank, and what deficit that balance 
has to meet. The balance* on the 1st of January last was 884, 
to meet a deficit in March last of 49,065, with a probable increase 
to 100,000 by next October. The Territorial Force Reserve 
practically does not exist.” 






1" The Times, September 15, 1906. 

8 Official Report, House of Commons, March 14, 1911, p. 2073. 

*® Cd. 3297, February 25, 1907, p. 8. 

2° Official Report, House of Commons, March 7, 1910, p. 1169. 

* Ibid. June 27, 1910, p. 719. 

32 Cd. 6616, dated 1913, p. 5. 

** Statement by Colonel Seely, Official Report, House of Commons, March 19, 
. 1081. 
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This year Colonel Seely anticipates with confidence that in 
time of war the numbers of the Territorial Army will be augmen- 
ted by 190,000 National Reservists, 140,000 Rifle Club men, and 
105,000 ex-Territorial soldiers, who, so he hopes, will rejoin on 
mobilisation, giving a grand total of 435,000 additional men, 
all trained to the use of arms.** How many of these men are 
counted three times over? How many are alive or dead? How 
many are able-bodied or how many are cripples and invalids? 
How many are at home or abroad Colonel Seely has no statistics 
to show. All that we know for certain about them is that not 
one single man among them is under any obligation to serve, 
but if we only hope hard enough every one will do so when 
required. By this mental process the Territorial Force, on the 
outbreak of war, will spring from less than 200,000 to more than 
600,000, and, together with the Regular Army, will give us 
upwards of 800,000 men. It is impossible to extract from Colonel 
Seely a definite reply to the question of whether or no there is 
an ample supply of arms and equipment for these additional 
hundreds of thousands of men. The question has been twice 
asked, and the answer twice refused in the House of Commons.” 
Colonel Seely is an apt disciple of Lord Haldane’s. 

From the table below we see that for the last four years the 


Territorial Army has been a consistently dwindling force : 


: Strength 
1st of October 1909 . : : e e ; 270,041 
1st of October 1910 . : : 4 5 : 267,096 
1st of October 1911 . ‘ : : ; : 264,163 
1st of October 1912 261,433 ** 


Lord Haldane, in the House of Lords on the 21st of April, 
informed us that as regards numbers they did make the Terri- 
torial Force very nearly a success; the numbers were going up 
and up. But, if so, why does the Army annual return show 
that they were going down and down? 

As regards training, the following table will show that as the 
numbers of the Territorial Force decrease, so the lack of 
efficiency increases : 


Return Showing the Strength of the Territorial Army, and the Number of 
Officers, N.C.O0.s, and Men Absent from Camp. 


Total Absent with 
Year Strength and without Leave 


1910 ‘ . . : ; 267,096 25,995 
1911 ‘ . : ‘ ‘ 264,163 
1912 ; j : ‘ " 261,433 


** Official Report, House of Commons, March 19, 1913, p. 1080. 

25 House of Commons, March 17, 1913, p. 718, and April 8, 1913, p. 971. 
7° General Annual Report on British Army, published in 1913, p. 118. 

** Ibid. p. 119. 
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It was originally stated that men in the Territorial Army 
were to serve for a fixed term of years and to attend camp under 
penalties if they broke their engagements. The statement has 
proved quite illusory. The Volunteers were to become, as the 
Territorial Army, the second line in place of the Militia 
abolished. But Lord Haldane found, in 1908, that he could 
not get second line training and duties from third line men. 
He therefore decided to abandon the fifteen days’ camp and the 
four years’ enlistment, and all the other conditions pertaining 
to troops of the second line. The Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, at the request of Lord Haldane, wrote to the Press 
as follows: ‘ There is no hard and fast compulsory attendance 
at camp for eight days or fifteen. No one will be fined for non- 
attendance if there is a good reason.’ ** 

There are no statistics to show how many men have left the 
Territorial Army after having completed the full term of four 
years.”* Lord Fortescue, in the House of Lords on the 10th of 
February last, described how impossible it was for his Associa- 
tion to hold a man to his engagement. The man went first, and 
the Association found it out afterwards, when the man’s brother 
or his wife came to the regimental store with his uniform in a 
bundle, saying ‘Here are William’s regimentals. He has gone 
away.’ If the man is sent after and apprehended as a deserter, 
recruiting would be ruined, so the man goes. At present there 
are thousands of men serving in the Territorial Army on a one 
year’s engagement, but how many thousands Colonel Seely has 
no statistics to show. No military force can be maintained in 
a satisfactory state when men can leave at any moment without 
giving notice, and when @ great but unknown number of 
N.C.O.s and men are serving on a one year’s engagement. It 
is impossible to make, except in name, a third line force into a 
second line force under such conditions of service. That is the 
reason why the Territorial Army must be, as it now is in reality, 
a force of the third line, and why we find ourselves with a first 
and a third line and a gap between the two. 

I have shown that as the strength of the Territorial Army 
decreases so the number absent from annual training increases. 
The same principle applies to musketry training. 


Return of Musketry of the Territorial Army. 


Number of Men who 
did not Fire or Failed 


to Pass the Standard 
Musketry Year Strength Test 
1910-1911 > ‘ = * 264,163 34,504 *° 
1911-1912 ‘ . . ‘ 261,433 42,277 ** 


~ * The Standard, June 8, 1908. 
** Official Report, House of Commons, February - ta p. ae. 
*° Cd. 6505. ** Cd. 66 
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This does not include those men who qualified as rifle shots in 
accordance with Territorial Force Regulations, paragraph 361, 
sub-paras. 2 and 3, that is, by discharging a certain number of 
rounds irrespective of hitting the mark. These men qualify to 
earn grants not by hitting their target, but by missing it the 
required number of times. 

The following War Office letter, dated the 14th of April 1910, 
substitutes ‘ qualified’ for ‘ efficient,’ and as a despairing effort 
to twist the meaning of the King’s English it is, I think, worthy 
of quotation. It runs as follows: 


The terms ‘ efficient’ and ‘ qualified’ as applied to the Territorial Force 
have recently been the subject of consideration. It is thought that the 
term ‘efficient’ is somewhat anomalous and misleading, and, seeing that 
it is not used in its true sense in the Regulations for the Territorial Force, 
but is generally intended to convey the meaning of qualification for the 
purpose of earning grants, travelling expenses, ammunition, and other 
allowances, it has been decided to substitute for it the term ‘ qualified’ in 
the new revise of these Regulations. The word ‘efficient’ will therefore, 
where it occurs in the revised Territorial Force Regulations, only be inter- 
preted in its true literal meaning. As, however, the term ‘qualified’ 
will be utilised for the purpose of earning grants and allowances, it will 
be necessary to eliminate from Musketry Regulations, Part I., the term 
in so far as it applies to ‘ qualification’ in the standard tests. So far 
as musketry is concerned, ‘qualified’ will, therefore, imply that the 
conditions for obtaining travelling allowance and for expenditure of 
ammunition have been complied with, while ‘passed’ will mean the 
passing of the standard tests. 


So these men are returned as qualified to draw their efficiency 
grant as though they were skilled marksmen. 

In the days of the Volunteer Force, if a Volunteer did not 
fire he did not earn the Government grant. He was returned 
as non-efficient, and the total number of non-efficient Volunteers 
always appeared in the Army Annual Return, and there was an 
end of the matter. We were told, when the Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Act was passed, that there would be an end of 
all old Volunteer shams. We were told also that a system of 
payment by results would be established, and that thus efficiency 
would be ensured. No general officer commanding would sanction 
the expenditure of a sixpence of public money upon an untrained 
or an inefficient unit. We were deeply impressed with the pros- 
pect of maintaining this rigid standard of efficiency, which has 
resulted in the Army Council expunging the word ‘efficient’ 
from the revised Territorial Force Musketry Regulations. There 
was far less sham about the Volunteer musketry of the past 
than there is about that of the Territorial Army of to-day. It 
is held by the Army Council that when a man comes to be tried 
by the ordeal of battle it is better for him to have shot and missed 
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than never to have shot at all. I am doubtful. In the first 
case you have ascertained for a fact that a man is incapable of 
hitting the mark. He fires with his eyes shut or is in great 
terror of his rifle, by no means an uncommon occurrence.*? In 
the second case, inasmuch as the man has never shot, he may 
have it in him to become a good rifle shot. But the country 
which has to rely for its defence upon an Army which has a large 
percentage of men of both classes in the firing line will be in a 
parlous state when the day of battle arrives. 

The present system of shooting on the range is very different 
from the bullseye shooting which was such a favourite pastime 
with the old Volunteer force. Shooting under service conditions 
is not popular with men of the Territorial Army. They can’t 
do it. They don’t like it, and, consequently, they won’t sacrifice 
their half-holidays and very likely incur expense by going to the 
range. That is the reason why, as the numbers of the Terri- 
torial Army decrease, so the number of men in the force 
untrained in musketry increases. 

I do not believe, as the Army Council believe, that an annual 
musketry course of one hour on the range, without any judging 
distance practice, will teach a man the use of his rifle for the 
purposes of war. I have been informed that the present 
musketry course is held by the authorities to make a man under 
ordinary circumstances a fairly good shot. It is obvious that 
the ordinary circumstances of war will compel the Territorial 
soldier, untrained with his rifle in time of peace, to try and 
acquire the A B C of rifle shooting by practising at a target 
which is engaged in shooting back at him. No wonder that 
Lord Roberts has aptly reminded us that ‘It never troubles a 
wolf how many the sheep be.’ If the Territorial troops are used 
in the absence of the Regular Army, as the Secretary of State for 
War has told us it is the intention to use them to oppose the 
Continental invader, and they have boys and untrained men in 
the ranks, then the present Government must be held responsible 
for the result of that conflict. 

The musketry efficiency of the Territorial Army could easily 
be tested in the following way : Let the fifteen days of training 
be devoted to musketry, and let the Territorial battalions, or as 
many as possible, be put through the musketry course of the 
Line under the supervision of the musketry staff of the Regular 
Army, and publish the results compared with the musketry of 
the Regular Army. The annual musketry course of the Line 


*2 A private in the Territorial Army was fined at the Westminster Police 
Court for failing to make himself efficient. Captain J. Highmore said the 
man failed to attend the range for his musketry course, his excuse being that 
he was frightened of his arm. The witness thought he was thoroughly gun-shy.— 
The Times, February 17, 1913. 
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takes about twelve days, so that the fifteen days’ camp of the 
Territorial battalion would allow sufficient time for the exercise 
and for the test. 

Lastly, as the strength of the force decreases so does the 
immaturity of the force increase. 


Return Showing the Strength of the Territorial Army and the Number 
of Men under 19 Years of Age. 


1st October, 1911: Strength, 264,163 ; number, 32,597 ; Report on British 
Army, published 1912, p. i23. 

1st October, 1912: Strength, 261,433 ; number, 40,747 ; Report on British 
Army, published 1913, p. 123. 

1st October, 1913: Owing to the fact that 114,621 men are due to 
become time-expired the immaturity of the remainder of the force will 
have greatly increased. 


We see, then, from the War Office returns that as the strength 
of the Territorial Army diminishes so the number of men 
annually absent from camp increases; so the number who do 
not fire, or fail in the standard test for musketry, increases ; and 
so the immaturity, that is, the number of boys under nineteen 
years of age, increases. The following table shows that whilst 
all those causes are in simultaneous operation to decrease the 
efficiency of the Territorial force, the estimated cost of the 
Territorial Army increases : 


Estimated Cost of the Territorial Force. 


Army Estimates, 1911-1912, p. 47 ‘ " . £2,727,000 
5 ” 1912-1913, p. 47. Ct“ . 2,751,000 
4 ” 1913-1914, p. 47. Sti“ . 2,785,000 


Colonel Seely, when addressing his constituents on the 26th 
of April last, said, ‘The force has undoubtedly increased in 
efficiency, and is far superior to the force we had eight years 
ago.’** This statement, so far as the Territorial Army is con- 
cerned, is contradicted by the figures supplied for the information 
of Parliament by the Secretary of State for War, and: for the 
accuracy of which Colonel Seely is himself responsible. The 
Territorial Army in Parliament is shown to be a force decreasing 
in efficiency. On the platform it is described by the Secretary 
of State for War to be a force increasing in efficiency. The 
taxpayer pays his money and takes his choice. What can he 
want more? Any comparison between the Territorial Army and 
the Volunteer Force is perfectly futile. The Volunteers were 
an unpaid force of the third line. The Territorial Army is a 
paid force, and, in the absence of the Regular Army, becomes our 
first line of land defence. Volunteers were citizens enrolled and 
not enlisted. Territorials are soldiers enlisted under the Army 


** The Times, April 28, 1913. 
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Act.** No one has ever suggested in the past, least of all the 
Volunteers themselves, that, in the absence of the Regular Army, 
they could undertake unaided the defence of the United Kingdom. 
The terms of their enrolment did not admit of their being sent 
to Ireland. 

Lord Haldane made a remarkable comparison in numbers 
between the old Volunteers and the new Territorial Army in 
September 1911.°° He is reported to have said, when speaking 
in East Lothian, that ‘ Instead of a nominal 250,000 Volunteers 
and Yeomanry which they previously possessed, they now had 
273,000 Territorials.’ I find by referring to the General Annual 
Report on the British Army, published in 1911, that the total 
strength of the Yeomanry and Volunteers on the 1st of October 
1906, excluding Permanent Staff, was 278,719, and not a nominal 
250,000. The strength of the Territorial Army on the Ist of 
October 1911 was not 273,000 but 264,167. In making the com- 
parison, Lord Haldane had added to the Territorial Army 8833 
officers and men who were not present, and at the same time had 
struck off 28,719 officers and men from the Volunteers and 
Yeomanry who were actually present and serving. Consequently, 
Lord Haldane, in making the comparison between the two forces, 
had credited the Territorial Force with 37,552 men to whom it 
was in no way entitled. No wonder that a couple of years after 
we find that the Territorial Force.numerically is not the improve- 
ment upon the Volunteer Force which we were led to expect 
would prove to be the case. The Volunteers and Yeomanry, 
officers, N.C.O.s and men, on the lst of October 1906 were 
278,719, and the Territorial Army on the 31st of March last 
253,809 strong, a difference of 24,910 in favour of the Volunteers 
and Yeomanry. Lord Haldane told us at Birmingham on 
the 24th of October 1911 that ‘He was a believer in spending 
money on raising the quality of the Force. They had gone up 
in the last four years from 71. spent on the Volunteer to 111. on 
the Territorial.’** We know now that the cost has not stopped 
there; as the men in the Territorial Force get fewer so does 
their cost per head increase. Lord Herschell gave the cost of 
the Territorial this year as 12]. per head*’ no matter whether 
the man be an efficient or an inefficient soldier. If Lord Haldane 
and Colonel Seely wish to make comparisons between the old 
Auxiliary Forces and the new Territorials which shall be favour- 
able to the latter, they would do well to avoid the point of numbers 
and the point of increased efficiency due to increased expenditure, 
and rely solely upon the theoretical excellence of their paper 
organisation. 

*4 Clause X., Territorial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907. 
55 The Daily Telegraph, September 28, 1911. 


%¢ The Birmingham Post, October 25, 1911. 
5? Official Report, House of Lords, April 29, 1913. 
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In face of these facts Colonel Seely has informed the House 
of Commons that he is prepared to defend Great Britain and 
Ireland by means of the Territorial Army in the absence abroad 
of the Regular Army.** 

It is only reasonable to suppose that, when Colonel Seely 
made that statement, he had ascertained the number of effectives 
in the Territorial Army available for the field, and that he con- 
sidered that number to be sufficient. However, when asked in 
January by Mr. Bennett Goldney if any estimate could be made 
of the field strength of the Territorial Army, he had replied that 
“no accurate figures are available.’ ** His attention had therefore 
been called to the importance of ascertaining the field strength 
of the Territorial Army three months before his famous statement 
on the 11th of April. It seems incredible that any Secretary of 
State for War could be found ready to make himself responsible 
for the defence of the United Kingdom, in the absence of the 
Regular Army, by means of a force regarding the effective war 
strength of which there were ‘ no accurate figures available.’ As 
a matter of fact we have figures at hand which supply us and any 
foreign military attachés with all the necessary information which 
we require. This makes the answers of the Secretary of State 
for War both in January and April still more incomprehensible. 
Why refuse to put together, for the information of Parliament, 
official figures which tell anyone who troubles to work them out 
the answer required? The following table shows the effective 
strength of the Territorial Army in October 1912. 


Territorial Field Force. 


Strength of the Territorial Force on the 1st 
of October, 1912. Report on British Army, 
1913, p. 118 . ‘ 

Number under 19 years of ap on ‘the ist of 
October, 1912. Report on British Army, 
1913, p. 123 F 

Number of non-combatants, Official Report, 
House of Commons, the 4th of November, 
1912, and the 21st of October, 1912, pp. 849 
and 1736 

Number absent thos camp witliout leave. 
Report on British Army, 1913, p. 119. 

Number of trained men who did not pass the 
Standard Test. Cd. 6616 . ; . 

Total non-effectives 


Leaves effectives available 








8 Official Report, House of Commons, April 11, 1913, p. 1579. 

**° Ibid. January 28, 1913, p. 1195; April 2, 1913, p. 67. 

“© The number of 179, 722 includes men who have engaged to serve abroad 
on mobilisation, 
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Brought forward. . - « . 279,788 
Deduct 10 per cent. for casualties. Official 
Report, House of kad the 15th of 
November, 1910 . : 
The present Regular Garrison in a Ireland when 
mobilised is, in round numbers, 50,000.* 
Number of Territorials to take the tasee of 
the 50,000 Regulars . ‘ 80,000 
—_— 97,972 
Leaves available for garrison duty and 
Central Field Force in Great Britain ‘ 81,750 


We know from this table that on the 1st of October 1912 the 
effectives available were 179,722. From this number 10 per cent. 
must be deducted for casualties, and 80,000 allowed for the 
Garrison and Field Army of Ireland, leaving effectives available 
for garrison duty and Central Field Force in Great Britain 81,750. 
As regards the number allowed for the garrison of Ireland, Sir 
John French estimates that one division of Regulars is equal 
to three divisions of Territorial troops **; consequently, if the 
fighting value of the garrison in Ireland is to be maintained in 
time of war, the 50,000 Regulars representing two and a half 
divisions should be replaced by 150,000 Territorials or seven and 
a half divisions of Territorial troops. I have allowed only 
four divisions—that is, 80,000 men. Then on the lst of January 
last year there were 1152 officers and 18,903 N.C.O.s and men 
in the Territorial Army under engagement to serve abroad.** All 
of these, however, are reckoned as part of the Home Force. But 
unless the Army Council actually prohibit the wearers of the 
Imperial Service Badge in time of peace from carrying out their 
declared intention of going abroad with the Regular Army in time 
of war a large number are sure to do so. If, in the interest of 
the Territorial Army at home, it is the intention of the Army 
Council to prohibit these officers and men from serving abroad 
with the Expeditionary Force, it would only be fair to them to 
inform them that wearing the Imperial Service Badge in peace 
is a bar to joining the Regular Army in time of war. Again, in 
the case of the Territorial Army, the official figure of 10 per cent., 
which is used for the Regular Army for wastage among effectives 
on mobilisation, must be largely exceeded for the following 
reasons. It must not only cover physical unfitness, but also in- 
clude loss due to desertion, emigration, absence abroad, and 
inability to undertake embodied service—for instance, men em- 
ployed in banks, in Government offices, in arsenals, in dockyards, 
in shipyards, on railways, and on all works from which they cannot 
be spared in time of war. We must remember that; unlike the old 

“| Official Report, House of Commons, April 24, 1912, p. 1194. 
* Once Bi Report, House of Commons, April 3, 1913, p. 560. 
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Militia, the new Territorial Army has never been embodied; 
consequently, we have no previous experience to guide us 
as to the amount of wastage which will occur due to 
inability to undertake embodied service. We do know 
that during the South African War when the Volunteers 
were asked for two months of embodied service, they repre- 
sented that it was quite impossible for them, owing to 
their civilian work and duties, to serve so long, and as a result 
of their representations no unit served for more than two weeks 
consecutively. As regards the physical unfitness of the Territorial 
Army they have never been tested. But a circular letter calling 
for a report upon the physical standard of Volunteers, dated the 
11th of July 1905, was issued from the War Office. The result 
was that out of the Force of 250,000 Volunteers, 180,000 officers 
and men were medically examined and 29,000 were reported 
medically unfit—that is, 16 per cent.‘* All these unfit Volunteers 
were retained in the Force, and the greater part passed into the 
Territorial Army, because, for the Volunteers who transferred to 
the Territorial Army, all medical examination was expressly 
prohibited. 

In the days of the Militia on the day of assembly for training 
all men were inspected by Army surgeons, and unfit men were 
discharged. If we want to know the truth about the Territorial 
Force we must apply the same test to that Force which we did 
not shrink from annually applying to the Militia. The essential 
points for a genuine medical examination of the Territorial Force 
are, first, that it should be annual and not take place once only at 
the moment when the recruit first enlists; and, secondly, that it 
should be conducted by Army surgeons. This test for physical 
fitness and the test I have suggested for ascertaining the musketry 
efficiency are tests which the Government simply dare not apply 
to the Territorial Force, any more than they dare tell us how 
many men there are now in the Special Reserve upon whom they 
rely to serve in time of war who have been rejected as physically 
unfit to serve in the Regular Army in time of peace. Surely it is 
better to learn the truth, however disagreeable, about these matters 
at once rather than to have it taught us in time of war. I have 
heard it said in the course of debates in Parliament, but never by 
any military authority,** that boys are just as useful for home 
defence as men. Boys and small boys of the sort which abounds 
in the Territorial Army cannot do a man’s work in peace, and 
they cannot do it in war either at home or abroad or anywhere 
else. The assumption that a boy can carry upwards of half his 
own weight—namely, a rifle, bayonet and ammunition, a great- 


“ The Army in 1906, by H. O. Arnold-Forster, p. 237. 
‘5 «The military authorities would like soldiers to be not less than nineteen 
years of age, even for Home defence.’—Earl of Portsmouth, Under Secretary 
of State for War, Official Report, House of Lords, April 29, 1907, p. 483. 
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coat, an entrenching tool, and rations, amounting to a load of 
upwards of sixty pounds, and march and fight, is contrary to all 
common sense. Boys under nineteen years of age must be struck 
off the fighting strength of the Territorial Army, as well as men 
known to be useless with their rifles. It is just as reasonable to 
assume that this country will be invaded by a force having a big 
percentage of one-legged men in the ranks, and of men armed 
with bows and arrows, as to suppose that our invaders will consist 
to any extent of small boys too weak to carry their kits and men 
known to be useless with their rifles. 

Infantry can be trained far more quickly than any other arm. 
If the Territorial Infantry has not time to train, how can the 
Cavalry and Artillery be trained? - The Infantry soldier has three 
weapons—the rifle, the bayonet, and the spade. We know that 
in 1912, 58,446 recruits and trained men failed in or did not fire 
the standard test—that is, a quarter of the fighting line are known 
to be useless with their rifles. The use of the bayonet is not taught 
in the Territorial Army. More than that, it is deprecated. A 
War Office letter, dated the 27th of January 1913, says that 
‘Instruction in bayonet fighting must take place at hours other 
than and in addition to those selected for obligatory drills.’ The 
war in Turkey has shown that the bayonet is not an obsolete 
weapon. Then as regards the spade, far the greater number of 
men in the Territorial Army are town bred, quite unaccustomed 
to dig, whose soft hands are used to the pen and the typewriter, 
not to the pick and shovel. It is not the fault of the men in the 
Infantry of the Territorial Army that they cannot use the rifle, 
the bayonet and the spade. They have not the time to learn how 
to use them, nor have they the officers and N.C.O.s to teach 
them. If the Territorial Infantry have not the time to train 
how can the Cavalry have time, and what possible use can be 
made of the Artillery? The answer shows the absolute necessity 
for the period of embodied training which was insisted upon by 
Lord Haldane in his Memorandum of 1907. Lord Haldane has 
now explained that his Memorandum of the 25th of February 1907 
did not mean what we took it to mean, and Colonel Seely has 
dispensed with the period of embodied training. All the same, 
it was in accordance with the Ministerial declaration expressed by 
Lord Haldane in his Memorandum of the 25th of February 1907 
that County Associations agreed to undertake their responsibili- 
ties, and they certainly have some ground for complaining of a 
breach of faith. 

Taking the state of the Territorial Army as shown by the 
Army Annual Return on the Ist of October 1912, we should 
be left in Great Britain, after providing for the garrison of 
Treland, with an effective field force of Territorials amounting, 
in round numbers, to 82,000 men, or four divisions. Thus the 
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fourteen Infantry divisions and fourteen Cavalry brigades ** pro- 
mised for the defence of the United Kingdom come down to 
four divisions for Great Britain. This at present would be an over- 
estimate for two reasons. First, the Territorial Army on the 1st of 
October 1912 was a stronger force than it is to-day. Last October 
it numbered 261,483, and on the 3lst of March last 253,809, 
including officers, a difference of 7624. There has been a further 
decrease since March, but on the 8th of May last the returns for 
the 1st of May were not yet complete.*’ It is to be hoped that 
in June we may be informed of the strength of the Territorial 
Army on the Ist of May last. Secondly the figure of 10 per cent. 
allowed for wastage amongst effectives on mobilisation is 
obviously quite inadequate. 

We have been informed in the Memorandum * relating to 
the Army Estimates for 1908-1909 that ‘ the purpose of this force 
(the Territorial Army) is twofold. It is designed, in the first 
place, to compel any hostile Power which may attempt invasion 
to send a force so large that its transports could not evade our 
own fleets and flotillas; and, in the second place, to free the 
Regular Army from the necessity of remaining in these islands 
to fulfil the functions of home defence. A further result is to 
permit greater freedom to the Navy, the ships of which need 
not be tied to the coast, as would inevitably be the case if no 
military provision at all were made for the defence of these 
shores. The Territorial Force is thus designed to enable both the 
Regular Army and the Navy to operate with greater freedom 
at a distance from these shores in places where the defence of 
British interests may require their presence, and to facilitate the 
co-operation of both Services as the lobes of a single brain.’ 

The Territorial Army is to compel the invader to come with 
a force of not less than 70,000 men. In that event the Fleet 
undertake to swallow him up. It is all so easy and so simple, 
if the invader does just as we expect. But surely the strength 
of the invasion will depend not upon the value which we attach 
to our Territorial troops, but upon the military value which 
the invader puts upon them. Possibly military history may 
influence him in forming his opinion upon this point. The 
later phases of the Franco-German War furnish examples of a 
citizen army opposed to a Regular Army. On the 28th of Novem- 
ber 1870, at Beaune-la-Rolande, a French army of 60,000 men, 
with 138 guns, was opposed to a German force with 11,000 men 
with seventy guns. Now here was a great opportunity for the 
citizen army, with a superiority of five and a-half to one in men 
and two to one in guns, to fall upon the invaders and crush 

“* Cd. 3297, February 25, 1907, . 27. 
‘a = Report, House of r wh sang “May 8, 1913, p. 2238. 
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them by sheer weight of numbers. The result of the action 
was that the Germans were victorious. The French lost 1300 
killed and wounded, and 1800 unwounded prisoners. The 
German loss was 900 killed and wounded. I take the figures 
from the German official history of the war compiled by the 
General Staff. 

Now why should the invader trouble to come here with 70,000 
men when 15,000 men would be sufficient? Why should he 
come with an enormous flotilla, just to please Lord Haldane and 
the General Staff, when he can transport all the men he 
wants in three or four big liners? It may be said that it 
is absurd to talk about the invasion of England with 15,000 men. 
But, given that 15,000 men were once landed, it is not absurd 
to say that they will, in the absence of the Regular Army, as 
contemplated by the Secretary of State for War, win their first 
action. On the contrary, it is precisely what you must expect. 
from the teaching of military history and from the quality and 
the quantity of the opposing forces. Sir Ian Hamilton in his 
memo. on the Territorial troops,. prepared for Lord Haldane in 
1910, writes : ‘ If defeated they would go absolutely to pieces for a 
time.’ 

Colonel Seely, on the 26th of April, when addressing his 
constituents, is reported to have said : ‘ A fleet far more numerous 
and even more vigilant than the one we have could not prevent 
an occasional shipload of men from landing, and, in the absence 
of any armed force, they could march through the country and 
dictate terms of peace.’ ¢° 

According to the War Office Returns, we are left, after pro- 
viding for the defence of Ireland, with four divisions of effec- 
tive Territorial troops—in round numbers, 80,000 men. These 
troops, according to Continental standard, are untrained, and 
the greater part are of an age considered by military Powers 
on the Continent quite unfit for field service. The Territorial 
troops will be scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
Great Britain. Some of them must remain in garrison. It is 
impossible for the whole four divisions of the Territorial Army 
to swoop down like an eagle upon the invaders the moment they 
land. Fora few days the invaders must be left either unopposed, 
or, what would be far better for them and worse for us, engaged 
in defeating the local Territorial levies reinforced by driblets of 
troops hastily sent to assist them from the main Army. Now 
is that prospect likely to cause a Continental Power to come to 
the conclusion that the invasion of this country is useless, save 
by a large force transported in a large flotilla? Might they not 
consider that the great stake they were playing for was well 

“ The Times, April 28, 1913. 
Vor. LXXIII—No. 436 4T 
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worth the risk they incurred? Imagine the consternation 
throughout the Empire and the wonder throughout the world 
when it was known that the invasion of England was an accom- 
plished fact, and that the Territorial Army had been defeated in 
their first action. If any landing in this country of Continental 
troops is an absolute impossibility, then there is no need to 
waste money upon the Territorial Force. If it is not an 
impossibility, then the Territorial Army is not the instrument 
of war with which we can hope to defend ourselves. No doubt 
the inquiry now being conducted by the Prime Minister will 
dispel the fog in which the clear thinking of Lord Haldane has 
obscured this most important part of the problem of National 
Defence. 

We have been assured by Colonel Seely that as we stand at 
present the troops left at home after the departure of the Expe- 
ditionary Force are quite capable of dealing with 70,000 invaders.”° 
We cannot have a better opinion than that of Sir John French 
on the comparative value of trained and untrained troops. No 
one can describe the Territorial Army on first mobilisation 
as a trained field Army. The Secretary of State for War, 
referring to Sir John French, said: ‘The present distinguished 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff represents the General Staff 
in a very special degree, owing to the fact that he has special 
knowledge of military matters, and I have full confidence in 
him.’ ** We cannot, therefore, have a higher authority. Sir 
John French estimates that one division of Regulars is equal 
to three divisions of Territorial troops. In his address to the 
officers attending the manceuvres in the autumn of 1907, he 
said : ‘It is impossible to estimate the value of Red Territorial 
troops (three divisions) as compared with Blue Regulars, but it 
is not too much to assume that the military value of the whole 
of such troops employed in the northern theatre of war does not 
equal that of one Regular division.’ This means that the Terri- 
torial Force ought to outnumber any invading army by three 
to one. 

This brings us to the problem of invasion and to the clear 
thinking which Lord Haldane has provided for its solution. The 
Territorial Force was to number 315,000, from which 80,000 
roust be subtracted for the garrisons and for the field Army in 
Ireland, leaving for Great Britain 235,000. Allow 20,000 for 
wastage on mobilisation, and there would be left 215,000 effec- 
tives. According to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
this number of Territorial troops should account for 70,000 
invaders,. which most curiously happens to be precisely the 


*° The strength of the Territorial Force on March 31 was 9299 officers and 


244,510 non-commissioned officers and men. 
"! Official Report, House of Commons, April 30, 1913, p. 1166. 
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number fixed by the War Office for the strength of the invading 
Army. 

In April 1908 Lord Haldane informed a representative of the 
Daily Chronicle, in the course of a long interview, that ‘ There 
were 250,000 Volunteers and 25,000 Yeomanry, while under the 
new arrangement there will be 315,000 in the new Territorial 
Force.’ Lord Haldane omitted to explain that the old Auxiliary 
Forces in November 1906 showed by the Army Annual Return 
a strength of more than 370,000 men. All these forces were to 
go into the melting-pot in the confident expectation that even 
if 55,000 or more were lost in the process, 315,000 would emerge 
in the new model Army. The experiment has failed. The 
requisite number is not forthcoming. 

In 1911 Lord Haldane invented the Territorial Force 
Reserve to enable him to mobilise quickly the fourteen divisions. 
In March 1913 Colonel Seely informed us that the Territorial 
Force Reserve practically does not exist. In April, Lord 
Haldane relied upon the National Reserve and told us that the 
question of numbers did not present insuperable difficulties to 
his mind,” nor need they if we accept the formula by which the 
number of the invading force is determined according to the 
strength of the Territorial Army. 

The evidence which Sir John French gave before the Royal 
Commission on the Militia and Volunteers in 1904 has a most 
important bearing upon the fighting value of the Territorial Army 
in comparison with that of possible Continental invaders. 

Evidence of General Sir John French, 
At present (1904) Inspector-General of the Army. 

2497. @Q. (Sir Coleridge Grove): Now, I want to put this case to you— 
it is a contingency we have had placed before us—namely, that circum- 
stances may arise under which the greater part of our Regular Army is 
absent from Great Britain, and that during that time we may be invaded, 
or may expect invasion. Of course, any foreign Power that did invade 
us would invade us with its very best troops; it would be sure to select 


these, you may take it for certain?—A. (Sir John French): Yes. 

2498. @. (Sir Coleridge Grove): Would you be satisfied to meet those 
troops with our Auxiliary Forces after a year’s training; do you think 
that would be enough, or do you think it ought to be longer?—A. (Sir 
John French): TI should think it would be very risky. 

Q. (Sir Coleridge Grove): You would prefer not?—A. (Sir John 
French): I should prefer not. I think it would be very risky. 

2500. @. (Sir Coleridge Grove): After what period do you think you 
would be satisfied to do so?—A. (Sir John French): A period that would 
make them equal to Regular troops. 

2501. @. (Sir Coleridge Grove): Do you, or do you not, think that 
the deficiency in training might be to some extent compensated for by 
superiority of numbers? I mean, that if our Auxiliary Forces consider- 
ably outnumbered the invading force, that would make up for their 





52 Official Report, House of Lords, February 10, 1913, p. 190. 
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having a shorter period of training ?—A. (Sir John French): Not under @ 
year, I think. 

2502. @Q. (Sir Coleridge Grove): No, but allowing them a year’s 
training ?—A. (Sir John French): Allowing them a year, then probably 
superiority in numbers might tell. But there is no doubt about it that 
the factor of efficiency is far greater than that of numbers. 


Sir John French considers a year’s training and superior 
numbers essential for success. Lord Haldane and Colonel Seely 
now dispense with all preliminary training, and are ready to 
carry on the new model Army with ever-decreasing numbers. 
We must remember that the whole 82,000 effective Territorials 
in Great Britain will not be by any means all rifles for the firing 
line. Some will be Artillery and Engineers, and Army Service 
Corps. The value of the Territorial Artillery at a moment’s notice 
is very doubtful. When the invaders arrive the réle of the Terri- 
torial Artillery must be to remain at home and not block up the 
roads and railways; in short, to keep out of the way till peace is 
restored. On the point of numbers, weak battalions make weak 
brigades. A battalion 400 strong, no matter how well trained these 
400 might be, cannot possibly perform battalion duties which re- 
quire 800 men adequately to carry out. The battalion would be 
inefficient on the score of numbers, so the whole division would be 
inefficient, and, for the same reason, the whole Army. An infantry 
brigade ought to be upwards of 4000 strong. This can only be 
effected in the case of the Territorial Army by forming several 
battalions into one single battalion. This hasty and forced 
amalgamation of battalions must detract greatly from efficiency. 

Colonel Seely, when Under Secretary of State for war, said at a 
London Rifle Brigade gathering on the 15th of November 1911 that 
he hoped to be able shortly to lay before Parliament the opinion of 
General French on the Territorial Force. This, he said, praised 
highly and in very warm terms the efficiency and strength of the 
Force.** When the Report appeared it was dated the 5th of 
December 1910.°* As to the efficiency of the musketry train- 
ing, General French tells us nothing; and as to the strength 
of the Force he remarks that ‘the numbers have so far not quite 
satisfied all expectations.’ Much has happened since 1910, and 
in view of the Prime Minister’s inquiry a report on the Terri- 
torial Force by the Inspector-General of the Home Forces which 
would tell us the progress made in numbers and in efficiency, 
both as regards musketry and attendance at camp, during the 
last few years would be a document of quite exceptional interest. 

It is generally believed that on the departure of the whole 
Expeditionary Force there will be plenty of Regular troops left 
at home with which to stiffen the Territorial Field Army. As a 
matter of fact, once the Expeditionary Force has sailed there is 


5° The Morning Post, December 20, 1911. 
5* Cd. 5998, 1911. 
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nothing at home in the shape of a field army except the Terri- 
torial Army. There would be five Infantry battalions, three 
Regular Cavalry regiments, eight horse Artillery, and nine field 
Artillery batteries.“ It is inconceivable that any Government 
during the stress and excitement of a great war and a threatened 
invasion should leave London, in which there is a large alien 
population, without a single Regular battalion of Infantry or 
regiment of Cavalry, especially when the ranks of the civil police 
are weakened by Army Reservists rejoining the Colours. Then 
there is Dublin. Is Dublin to be left without a Regular regiment 
or battalion, and there are but five Regular battalions and three 
Cavalry regiments for both London and Dublin? When the 
obligatory garrisons of Regular troops have been supplied, the 
margin left over for stiffening the Territorial Field Army is nil. 
We have but two lines now in our military forces, and all the 
Special Reserves belong to the first line, and are counted as 
soldiers of the Regular Army. This has enabled Lord Haldane to 
refer to masses of Regular soldiers over 100,000 left at home in 
battalions after the departure of the Expeditionary Force. We 
have twenty-seven battalions of the Extra Special Reserve, all 
declared by the Under Secretary of State for War” to be fit to 
go on foreign service as units by themselves, but none really able 
to go abroad for lack of officers and men. We may assume that 
they will remain at home, as needs they must. They might be 
formed into eight battalions—that is, two brigades at war strength. 
But they would be at best but a mixed crowd with a field effici- 
ency inferior to that of a Territorial Brigade, assuming that the 
Territorial Brigade had been trained as a brigade under a Regular 
staff. These twenty-seven Extra Special Reserve battalions are 
without any brigade organisation or transport. Then there are 
the seventy-four third battalions Special Reserve, composed of 
Special Reservists too young for foreign service, Regular Re- 
servists too old for foreign service, and all the recruits, boys and 
men, in the Line unfit for foreign service. There would be boys 
under seventeen and men of over forty in this force, who have, 
of course, never served together. They would no doubt number 
from 1200 to 1400 men and boys per battalion. The officers and 
Regular N.C.O.s are so few that they cannot possibly deal with 
the number of men, especially the extraordinarily mixed crowd 
of men, under their command. Finally, Lord Haldane told us on 
the 20th of March 1912 : ‘ Of course, they have not got mobilisa- 


55 War Establishments, 1912-13, give the number of units of the Regular 
Army required for the Expeditionary Force. Army Estimates, 1913-14, give 
the number of units of the Regular Army serving at home. The difference 
represents the number of units of the Regular Army left at home on the 
departure of the Expeditionary Force. 

** Official Report, House of Commons, July 16, 1912, p. 357. 
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tion equipment in the way of transport, because they are not 
intended to be mobile.’ That completely disposes of the seventy- 
four third battalions as a field force.*’ They are not and cannot 
be mobile. Lord Haldane, speaking in London on the 6th 
of December 1908, said: ‘The Militia had been condemned 
because it had no transport, and could not move twenty miles 
from its base.’** Lord Haldane has‘ told us that that is pre- 
cisely the present condition of the Special Reserve battalions— 
which he nevertheless represents as a mobile field force whenever 
it suits his purpose to do so. In the Infantry Special Reserve the 
deficiency on the Ist of March 1913 was 1229 officers and 
14,355 N.C.O.s and men *—a fact which has never prevented 
Lord Haldane from constantly parading the Special Reserve 
battalions as capable of performing all sorts of different duties in 
different places, and at the same time, in connexion with home 
defence. 

Colonel Seely has told us that under the present conditions 
when the Expeditionary Force is abroad our margin of safety, 
though in the opinion of the General Staff adequate, is not large.*® 

When we read Sir John French’s evidence before the Royal 
Commission and consider the state of the Territorial Army as 
shown by War Office returns, it is difficult to understand where 
the margin of safety exists at all. In any case we know that the 
Territorial Force is rapidly shrinking in numbers. We know that 
more than 114,000 men are due to become time-expired during 
this year. We know the present deficiency. We know that there 
must be a wastage due to causes other than expiration of term of 
service. We know, even if Colonel Seely and the General Staff 
do not, that this narrow although adequate margin of safety must 
vanish away in a few months. Surely it would be better at once 
to recognise the fact and face the situation now instead of waiting 
helplessly till the inevitable crisis comes in October. 

I am aware that this criticism of the Territorial Force is. 
destructive only, and that those who acknowledge the total 
collapse of the plan cling to it because nothing else appears to be 
suggested. With your permission I will next month endeavour 
to put before you an alternative suggestion. 

BEDFORD. 

Woburn Abbey, May 1913. 

5? Official Report, House of Lords, March 20, 1912, p. 565. 
5* T'he Morning Post, December 7, 1908. 


5° Official Report, House of Commons, April 7, 1913, p. 817. 
*° Tbid. April 11, 1913, p. 1569. 
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